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Sapte 
FOREWORD 


Geographically, Alberta is a land of diversity. From the 
dry irrigated croplands of the south through the lush farming and 
ranching country of central Alberta to the sparsely settled wild- 
lands of the north the landscape presents a constantly changing 
panorama. 

Nowhere, however, is diversity more apparent than in the 
approach to the Rockies. There indeed, as one enters the region 
of the Eastern Slopes, Alberta takes on its most dramatic change. 

As though to prepare one in advance for the enormity of 
the Rocky Mountains, the landscape assumes a rolling gait as the 
farmlands and ranchlands of the plains give way to the forested 
areas of the foothills. 

In this area, which has come to be known as the Eastern 
Slopes, lands have been mostly protected and presered for public 
ownership in the name of the Crown, and important national and 
provincial parks are located here. 

To many Albertans, the Eastern Slopes represent an area 
of, as yet, relatively undisturbed forests which should be pre- 
served in their natural state for posterity. 

To others, the area representa a bountiful supply of 
valuable resources which should be developed to the benefit of 
Albertans. i 

Some others view the Eastern Slopes in the light of 
combined benefits and hope that they can be made to yield their 
riches without prejudice to the natural state. 

Of the treasures that reside in the Eastern Slopes, 
recreation ranks high in the minds of many people and indeed, 
recreation in its many forms is now enjoyed in the Eastern Slopes 
in both winter and summer by many thousands of people each year. 
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In addition, land in the Eastern Slopes is now used or is pro- 
posed for use for such purposes as tourism, urban development, forest 
utilization, mineral resource industries, surface mining, oi] and gas 
development, underground coal mining, agriculture, watershed conser- 
vation, domestic water supplies, hydroelectric power developments, 
wildlife and fishing management, wilderness and natural areas, insti- 
turional use by charitable, religious and other groups, archaeological 
sites, research, Indian reservations and national and provincial parks. 

These various present and potential uses of resources within 
the area may either have no effect on each other, complement each other, — 
conflict with each other, or relate to each other in sequential ways. 

In order to publicly explore these interests and discover the 
concerns they generate, the Environment Conservation Authority was 
requested on behalf of the Government of Alberta to hold comprehensive 
and wide-ranging hearings on Land Use and Resource Development in the 
Eastern Slopes. 

It was the objective of the hearings to enquire into all poten- 
tial uses and to formulate ways in which optimum benefits and environ- 
ment conservation could be achieved now and for the future from the 
various resources of the Eastern Slopes. 

A further objective was to consider and evaluate the views of 
the public on specific recreational and tourist development proposals 
for the area. Finally, the Authority would lay the views presented to 
it, along with its own recommendations thereon, before the Government 
of Alberta. 

For the purpose of the public hearings, the Eastern Slopes 
were divided into five spearate districts corresponding to the five 
major watershed basins and outlined by the statutory boundaries of 
the four Regional Planning Areas and Improvement District No. 14. 

The eastern boundary of the area was taken as the eastern 
edge of the foothills, prescribed by an arc lying to the west of the 
cities of Lethbridge, Calgary, Red Deer, Edmonton and Grande Prairie. 
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As background to the hearings, the Environment Conservation 
Authority released a series of 12 Information Bulletins; five of 
these pertained specifically to the separate watershed basins and 
were prepared by the individual regional planning commissions. 

Hearings were held (during June and July of 1973) in each 
of the watershed basins as well as in the five major cities. 

The present publication constitutes the Proceedings of the 
Public Hearings on Land Use and Resource Development in the Eastern 
Slopes. A separate volume has been allocated for each location, and 
each volume contains a complete. transcript of all presentations heard 
at that location as well as the discussions which followed. 

In addition, a final volume contains all written submissions 
which were received prior to and following the hearings, but which 
were not presented verbally at the hearings, along with an index to 
all volumes. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Environment Conservation Authority was requested by the 
Honourable W.J. Yurko, Minister of the Environment, to hold public hear- 
ings on land use and resource development in Alberta's eastern slopes 
of the Rocky Mountains. These hearings took place during June and July, 
1973 in Coleman, Lethbridge, Calgary, Canmore, Rocky Mountain House, 

Red Deer, Hinton, Edmonton, Grande Cache and Grande Prairie. 


PREPARATION FOR THE HEARINGS 


In order to place background information before the public, a 
series of information bulletins was published. Five of these were pre- 
pared by the relevant regional planning commissions and the Provincial 
Planning Board, and dealt specifically with their sections of the east- 
ern slopes. The additional bulletins were produced by the Authority or 
by various involved agencies. 

A very extensive mailing of this material was made to interested 
groups, organizations and individuals. As well, a system of information 
centres was established in each of the hearing locations as well as in 
other relevant jocations. These centres were supplied with sets of 
background publications, as well as a reading list and bibliography on 
the hearing subject. 

Direct public contact was developed and maintained through 
Authority member visits throughout the study area and through continual 
contact with the various sections of the media. 

Advertising for the hearings took various forms. Newspapers 
contained general notices inviting participation, specific advertise- 
ments advising of local times and locations, and “legal” notices listing 
what commercial recreational proposals would be discussed at specific 
hearing locations. Radio and television were utilized in much the same 
manner to inform and invite public participation. 
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THE PUBLIC HEARINGS 


The dates and places of the hearings were as follows: 


Coleman June 11 and 12 
Lethbridge June 13 and 14 
Calgary June 18, 19 and 20 
Canmore June 22 and 23 
Rocky Mountain House June 26 

Red Deer June 28 and 29 
Hinton _- July 3 

Edmonton July 5, 6 and 7 
Grande Cache July 10 

Grande Prairie July 12 


At each of the hearings the session was opened with introduc- 
tory remarks by the Authority. The regional planning commission, or 
the Provincial Planning Branch in the instance of Improvement District 
No. 14, was then called upon to give background to the concerns and 
problems of the area involved. 

The Authority then heard briefs or summaries presented by con- 
cerned individuals and groups. The panel, consisting of: Dr. W.R. Trost, 
Chairman; P.J. Dowling, Vice-Chairman; and J.J. Kinisky, Member; ques- 
tioned those persons submitting concerns in order to fully elucidate 
the concepts and opinions put forward by them. 

Major proposals for development in the study area were pre- 
sented following the general submissions. Here the opportunity was 
given for the developers to highlight their projects. They were then 
questioned by the Authority panel, then by interested persons in atten- 
dance at the hearing. 

The last segment of the hearing at each location was given to 
open discussion, during which a free exchange of ideas and concerns took 


place. 
A total of 308 submissions was made as well as 14 commercial 


recreational proposals. 
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MR. FLOOK: 


Good morning ladies and gentlemen. My name is Bill Flook and I 
am Executive Coordinator for the Environment Conservation Authority. 
It is my pleasant duty to welcome you all here today. 


The first order of business will be the presentation of general 
briefs, that is, briefs that treat the subject ina general way and 
have nothing to do with major specific tourist and recreation 
projects. At the end of this section of the proceedings there will be 
a general discussion period where anyone who wants to make off-the- 
cuff remarks will have an opportunity to do so. After that we will go 
into the second phase of the program which will involve the 
presentation of a specific proposal by the Canadian Youth Hostels 
Council and you will have opportunities to present briefs directed 
specifically at that proposal or to make remarks concerning it. 


At this time I would like to introduce the Chairman of the 
Environment Conservation Authority, Dr. Walter Trost. 


DR. TROST: 


Thank you very much Bill. I would like to introduce my 
colleagues to you: Mr. Phillip Dowling to my right, the Vice-Chairman 
of the Authority; and Mr. Julian Kinisky to my left, a member of the 
Authority. We are pleased to have the opportunity to open this series 
of public hearings on land use and resource development in the eastern 
slopes here in the Crowsnest Pass with its long history of 
participation and resource development. 


Some 15 months ago the government asked us to conduct these 
public hearings. Since then we have gone through a great deal of 
preparatory work and I am very pleased to draw your attention to this 
preparatory work since so much of it has been done through the 
cooperation of groups, departments, planning commissions and so on who 
voluntarily worked with the Authority. 


Much of the material which has been put out is in the form of 
information bulletins numbering I think up to 12. Information 
Bulletin No. 1 contains the terms of reference for the hearings. The 
one I am holding in my hand is Information Bulletin No. 5 which was 
put out by the Oldman Regional Planning Commission. Of the several 
information bulletins I think it will be as relevant to the hearings 
today as any other and we have the gocd fortune that Mr. Ted Nicholson 
of the Oldman Regional Planning Commission will make an oral 
presentation of this written document to start our proceedings this 
morning. 


For the purposes of these hearings the eastern slopes have been 
divided into five chunks that more or less correspond to the major 
drainage basins. They also correspond to the boundaries of the 
regional planning commissions so that in some cases some of the land 
that we are talking about in one drainage basin may in fact drain into 
another river. We haven't paid very much attention to that since we 
are, of course, very much concerned with water. Therefore there is an 
emphasis on drainage basins. But we are really concerned with how 
land should be used by people and how resources should be developed by 
people in the best way. 


The range of land use and resource development possibilities and 
the stage they have reached is, of course, very different as we move 
from the south to the north. In the southernmost part of the eastern 
slopes we are looking for experienced presentations since I think the 


history of land use and resource development is longer here than in 
places further north. 


AS Mr. Flook indicated to you the government has asked us to do 
two things. First of all we are to bring in recommendations through 
public participation and through the advice and opinions you give us 
on how, in a general way, the immense and wonderful resources of these 
mountain and foothill areas can best be used so the cabinet can then 
take steps on the basis of that advice. 


In addition there have been specific proposals of a commercial 
nature for tourist and recreation developments. These are to be 
looked at separately in the course of these hearings and then we will 
report to the cabinet. A large number of these were brought forward 
but 20 of them were considered large enough in terms of land use or in 
terms of capital commitments to merit separate hearings. There is 1 
which will be heard in the session here, 2 will be heard in the 
sessions in Lethbridge and the remaining 17 will be distributed 
through the other four watershed basins as we proceed to the north. 


The objective of these hearings is to inquire into all potential 
land uses and to formulate ways in which optimum benefits and 
environment conservation can be achieved now and for the future from 
the various resources of the eastern slopes; to consider and evaiuate 
the views of the public on specific recreational and tourist 
development proposals for the area; and to lay the views presented to 
the Authority and the Authority's recommendations thereon before the 
Government of Alberta. All of us and those who have been working with 
us through the last year and a half have the feeling that we are 
engaged today in a very important exercise on behalf of the province. 
I am very glad to have so many people here this morning to begin that 
task with us. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Government of Alberta has invited submissions to a series of public 
hearings conducted by the Environment Conservation Authority on, ‘‘Land Use 


and Resource Development in the Eastern Slopes.” 


This planning report is one of a number of public information papers 
being distributed prior to the hearings. It describes the most southerly of five study 
areas corresponding to the mountain and foothills portions of the province's five 
major river basins. The study area is the one within which the headwaters of the 


Oldman River and its tributaries rise, (see Maps 1 to 5). 


In spite of the historical pattern of development in this part of the 
Eastern Slopes, a number of alternative strategies for future land use can be 
conceived. Since it is beyond its terms of reference to propose specific strategies, 
the report is presented as a discussion paper which first outlines the area’s natural 
characteristics and resource capabilities, then indicates existing land uses and the 
major issues that could influence future development decisions. A subregion with 
unique potential, the Alberta side of the Crowsnest Pass, is discussed separately. 
The report continues with a brief examination of how land uses are regulated and 
administered, the role planning plays, the urgency of formulating a comprehensive 


development policy, and concludes with a bibliography of further source material. 


Defining the Study Area 


The study area, outlined on the accompanying maps, lies in the south- 
western corner of the province and consists of that portion of the Oldman River 
drainage basin lying within the foothills and mountains. Its boundaries are defined 
by the 49th parallel on the south; the Alberta/British Columbia border on the west 
and the height of land dividing the Highwood and Livingstone River watersheds on 
the north. The easterly boundary is somewhat arbitrary; most of it lies slightly east 
of where the characteristic foothills vegetation begins, and at some points, as much 
as thirty miles east of the edge of the true foothills. While either of the above 
criteria or existing administrative boundaries could have been employed, the line 
was selected primarily to delineate the area within which pressures for development 


and resulting land use conflicts were judged most likely to occur. 


The Natural Environment of the Study Area. 


The study area contains a variety of landforms and vegetation. Its 
western border coincides with the continental divide and paralleting it to the east 
are a series of the high, rugged mountain ranges which characterize the Rocky 
Mountains. Above the treeline, there are large alpine barrens capped by several 
peaks rising over 9,000 feet (see Map No. 5), while between the ranges, long, 
narrow valleys are found. As one proceeds east, the mountains give way to 
foothills, and these in turn soon merge into ‘‘aspen parkland” - the geographer’s 
term for the sort of rolling, semi-wooded terrain that extends to the edge of the 
true prairie just west of Lethbridge. In some places the transition from mountains 


to foothills to prairies is remarkably abrupt. 
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The region’s rivers and streams, which over the years have helped carve 
dramatic coulees across the landscape, are themselves relatively small. There are 
few lakes and, with the exception of Waterton Lakes, these tend to be dwarfed 


by man-made reservoirs constructed for irrigation projects. 


In the mountains, the vegetation is predominantly coniferous forest, with 
sizeable areas of deciduous trees and natural grassland occuring in the valleys. Veg- 
etation in the remainder of the study area tends to be influenced by local variations 
in soil, climate, ground water and elevation. Grasslands predominate, but where 
adequate water is available, willow and various poplars flourish, while lodgepole pine 
and other evergreens cover many parts of the foothills. In some areas, these may be 


succeeded by a climax forest growth. 


The resulting environment is particularly favourable to ungulates such as 
elk, moose and deer. Mountain goat, bighorn sheep, grizzly bear, black bear, 
coyote, beaver and other aquatic mammals are also found. Rainbow and cutthroat 
trout are the most common sport fish. Upland game birds, particularly grouse, are 
widespread through the foothills. !solated waterfowl! habitats occur, but the area is 


not along any of the major migratory routes. 


The Eastern Slopes as a Watershed 


The role of the study area as a watershed is critical and cannot be ignored 
in any discussion of future development strategies. The mountains and foothills 
form an immense natural reservoir, not only for the remainder of the Oldman River 
Basin, but for lands throughout the South Saskatchewan River Basin. Almost 90% 


of the precipitation in this region falls on the Eastern Slopes: the remainder of the 
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Oldman River drainage area has a relatively low annual precipitation, ranging from 
20 inches at the eastern border of the study area, to 14 inches near the confluence 
of the Bow and Oldman Rivers. The Rocky Mountains Forest Reserve, the Eastern 
Rockies Conservation Board, various irrigation authorities, and the South Sask- 
atchewan River Basin Study, were all initiated wholly or partly in response to the 


need to conserve waiter. 


THE RESOURCE CAPABILITIES OF THE EASTERN SLOPES 


What is a Resource? 


Resources can be categorized in a number of ways. They could, for 
example, be described as natural resources, economic resources, human resources 
or cultural resources. Traditionally, there has been a tendency to identify the so- 
called natural resources with such tangibles as land, oil, gas, minerals and timber. 
Today, any part of the environment society perceives as having value becomes a 
resource. In the present context, this might include, in addition to the foregoing, 
a prime recreational area; a scenic drive; a congenial climate; a unique ecosystem 
or geological formation; an archaeological or historical site; a key wintering area 


for ungulates; or a spawning stream for game fish. 
The Resource Capability Maps. 
Examples of all the resources listed above are known to exist in the study 


area. To facilitate presentation and comparison, these resources are grouped into 


four categories and recorded on the set of capability maps included here. 
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The categories are: 

1. Capability for non-renewable resources, including extraction of natural 

gas and minerals. 

2. Capability for renewable resources, including forestry and agriculture. 

3. Capability for outdoor recreation. 

4. Capability for conservation and preservation. 
Two major sources employed in preparing the maps were the Canada Land Inven- 
tory (C.L.I.) and the ‘Foothills Resource Allocation Study’. The former evaluates 
resource Capabilities under six categories: agriculture, forestry, recreation, sport 
fish, ungulates, and waterfowl, but makes no attempt to suggest preferred land uses. 
The perceived capability for a particular use ranges from Class 1 (excellent) to 


Class 7 (very poor). 
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The numbers on this excerpt from a C.L.1. map indicate relative capability 
for recreation, with Class 3 being the highest. The letter code indicates 


specific recreational features, (e.g. shoreland, scenic views, etc.) 
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The ‘‘Foothills Resource Allocation Study”, covering the whole Rocky 
Mountains Forest Reserve, employed the same criteria and mapping routines as 
the C.L.I. project, but also mventoried other capabillties such as oil, gas and mineral 
resources, then employed a sophisticated system of ‘‘weighting’’ various capabilities 
to determine the preferred resource in a given area. On the maps in this report, it 
was a primary data source for lands within the Forest Reserve and the Crowsnest 
Pass, while C.L.1. maps, provincial government sources, and Planning Commission 


records were employed throughout the study area. 


The resource capabilities on the maps are on a relative rather than an 
absolute scale of values. The terms “‘moderate” and “‘high’’ are used within the 
context of the area’s overall resources. For example, on the scale of seven employed 
by the Canada Land Inventory, there are no Class 1 recreational sites in the study 
area, therefore Class 2 and 3 recreational sites rate a “‘high’’ capability and Class 
4 and 5 sites a ‘“‘moderate” capability. Land with a “high” capability for grazing 
is actually Class 4 or 5 agricultural land. Further details are given in the discussion 


of each map. 


Non-Renewable Resource Capabilities. 


The predominant non-renewable resources in the study area are coal and 
natural gas. There is also an active limestone quarry, numerous gravel deposits 


and some low-grade iron and copper deposits. 


The proven coal deposits north of the Crowsnest Pass are quite extensive, 
however coal mining in the mountains faces three major constraints: it must 


compete in markets where demand fluctuates widely; few deposits are easily 
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accessible; and, because of tectonic features, or shifting of the earth’s crust over 
geological time periods, coal seams are often badly fractured and steeply inclined. 
This, in turn, means detailed exploration work is necessary to determine how 


extensive a given deposit is. 


The other important non-renewable resource in the area is natural gas. 
Like coal, it is essentially an energy resource, and demand is linked to continental 
and world energy markets. Detailed exploration activities are also a prelude to 
development. A high capability denotes an existing gas field and moderate 
capability, zones where geological formations are favorable, but commercial 


quantities of natural gas have not been confirmed. 
Renewable Resource Capabilities. 


Although they might include water as well as all forms of vegetation and 
and wildlife, renewable resources normally refer to those biotic resources which can 
be harvested or commercially exploited. In the study area, these consist of timber 
and natural pasture land. Timber is relatively unimportant from an economic 
perspective and few stands of commercial timber remain. However, forest cover 
also stabilizes the soil cover on steep slopes, holds back runoff,thus conserving 
the region’s limited water supply, and provides forage and protective cover for wild- 
life. The areas depicted on Map 2 do not represent the entire forest cover but only 
those portions which are either heavily wooded or, because of altitude, soil and 


precipitation factors, are judged to have a high capability for coniferous growth. 


The other major renewable resource is pasture land - much of it privately 


owned range land, and the remainder Crown land where grazing rights are leased 
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from the province. Most of the latter lies within or adjacent to the forest reserve 
boundaries. Virtually all lands with a high capability for grazing are fully utilized, 


most of them for beef cattle, a major component of the regional economy. 


Resource Capabilities for Recreation 


Except where development already exists, (e.g. provincial parks), the cat- 
egories shown provide only a general indication of potential, since capability for 
many specific recreational activities has not been thoroughly inventoried or 


assessed, and it is possible some excellent sites remain unrecognized. 


Certain parts of the area with only a moderate rating may be excellent for 
recreation provided the activities are relatively dispersed. More highly rated sites 
are those suited to intensive, site-specific uses such as boating and skiing. Unique 
attractions such as waterfalls, caverns, rock formations, or cultural and historical 
sites might be considered both preservation and recreation resources. The recreation 


“activity” in these circumstances, takes the form of visual appreciation. 


Another problem is the great variety of outdoor recreational activities, 
some of them not only incompatible with other resource uses, but with one another. 
With the exception of skiing, and to lesser extents boating and camping, they are 
activities which require little or no development per se. Collectively, however, 


they can have a considerable environmental impact. 


Finally, there is a scarcity of lakes or other water bodies suitable for 
boating, swimming and vacation homes thoughout the Oldman River Region. 


Since these are among the most popular outdoor activities, it places a premium on 
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existing sites and it may be desirable to consider very carefully how existing lakes 


are developed. 


Capabilities for Preservation and Conservation. 


In certain cases, society may decide it is desirable to prohibit development 
in, Or even access to, a given area. While this is the antithesis of traditional resource 
development philosophy, it is justified on the basis of aesthetic values and sound 
management of the natural environment. The best known examples are our 


National Parks. 


Preservation recognizes the intrinsic value to society of a uriique resource 
by protecting it from destruction or irreparable damage. Conservation is simply 
good management practice applied to the natural environment and its biotic re- 
sources. In principle, it proposes that if man’s activities cannot be segregated from 
the natural environment then, for both economic and ecological reasons, one or 


both must be artificially managed. 


No comprehensive inventory of the area’s historical and archaeological 
resources has been carried out. Several historically significant buildings and sites 
still exist, while archaeological sites including cairns, camp grounds, and buffalo 
jumps are relatively numerous. In the Crowsnest Pass, several clusters of archaeo- 
logical sites have been located, but only three of the known sites remain relatively 
intact. Excavations to date suggest the Pass has been occupied by man for at least 


8,000 years. 


Distinctive ecosystems and natural geological formations, such as 
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caverns, have not been catalogued in detail either, although a number of them are 
known to wildlife biologists and naturalists. For instance, what is believed to be the 
largest complex of natural limestone caves in Canada, Gargantua Cavern, lies only 


a few miles south of the Crowsnest Pass. 


Among the area’s key conservation resources are wintering ranges for 
ungulates, fish spawning streams, and certain watersheds where relatively large 
amounts of precipitation are trapped. Ungulates rely heavily on relatively small, 
specialized areas for breeding and for winter forage. If these are destroyed or 
greatly disturbed by development, the consequences for the animals can be 


disastrous. 


Fish spawning streams can be adversely affected by road construction, 
logging, or dust which drives away the flies the trout feed on. Culverts are another 


hazard as they prevent fish from reaching their spawning grounds. 


Conservation also helps to stabilize natural water supplies. The accom- 
panying table shows the average streamflow as well as the seasonal fluctuations of 
the Oldman River and its major tributaries. It also reveals that the rivers in the 
southerly part of the drainage basin capture a far greater proportion of the annual 
precipitation. Without the key natural watersheds which conserve moisture in the 
form of groundwater and slowly melting snow or ice, these fluctuations would be 
even greater, thus aggravating erosion and siltation during spring runoffs and 
conceivably leading to critical water shortages at other times. The very high 
proportion contributed by the mountains and foothills portion of the drainage 


basin in clearly revealed; the mean total for individual sites — the majority of those 


in the study area — is 94% of the total streamflow of the Oldman River when it 


reaches Lethbridge. 
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Average Streamflow and Variations in the Oldman River Basin. 


Mean Minimum Maximum 


Annual Flow Mean Flow Mean Flow 


Willow Creek near Nolan. 175 81 495 
Oldman River near Waldron’s Corner 470 92 1,964 
Crowsnest River at Frank. 170 45 597 
Castle River near Beaver Mines. 560 103 2,400 
Belly River near Mountain View. Sil5 67 1,103 
Waterton River near Standoff. 880 170 Seay 
St. Mary River near Lethbridge. 610 177 2,183 
Oldman River near Lethbridge. 3,390 821 12,695 


NOTE: All volumes are given in cubic feet per second, (c.f.s.). The 
minimum and maximum mean flows are on a monthly basis; 
January usually has the lowest volume and June almost 
invariably has the highest. 


THE EXISTING LAND USE MAP. 


On Map 5, two land use patterns appear to predominate; grazing in the 
foothills and mountain valleys and, with the exception of small areas of cropland 
near Highway No. 3, forest covers the remainder. In practice, there are a number 
of other land uses, both diffuse and localized, which are difficult to represent ona 


small scale map. They include mining, logging, natural gas extraction and a variety 


of recreational activities. 


With the exception of a limestone quarry west of Crowsnest Lake, anda 
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number of small gravel pits, mining is now confined to one underground coal mine 
at Vicary Creek, (symbol “‘U”’ on Map 5). Until 1972, there were also two active 
strip mines in the area, (symbol “‘S” on Map 5). Logging activities are limited and it 
is estimated the supply of accessible commercial timber will be depleted within a 


decade. 


There are three natural gas fields in the study area. Gas from them is 
piped to two large sulphur extraction plants immediately south of Pincher Creek 
and a smaller one operating in the Crowsnest Pass. The processed gas then moves 


directly into major distribution lines, (see Map 5). 


Most of the region's outdoor recreational activities tend, by nature, to 
spread over extensive areas of land. Fishing, hunting, camping, hiking and sight- 
seeing are among this group and many parts of the study area are accessible, partic- 
ularly by truck or four wheel drive vehicles. In winter, snowmobiling is rapidly 


gaining in popularity. 


The site intensive recreational activities consist primarily of boating and 
camping in summer and skiing at the West Castle ski resort in winter. Although no 
tally of annual visitors to the area is practical, some inferences can be made from 
available data. In 1971, for example, there were over a quarter of a million visitors 
to the study area’s four provincial parks: Beauvais, Chain Lakes; Police Outpost; 


and Willow Creek. 


Most uses described so far are areal land uses, in the sense that some 
sort of boundary or perimeter can be drawn around the zone of activity. There 


are also many linear land uses, most notably the construction or maintenance of 
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roads, highways, seismic lines, pipelines and utility right-of-ways. This type of use 
often affects far more land, directly and indirectly, than do localized areal develop- 
ments. For instance, seismic exploration to map suspected oil and gas bearing 
formations requires the detonation of high explosive charges at quarter mile 
intervals along a grid system which, in turn, may cover a township or more. This 
means that access lines or ‘‘cutlines’’ may have to be made through existing vegeta- 
tion every quarter of a mile in the area being explored. The exploration of potential 
coal deposits can also affect large areas of landscape since test bores or adits may be 


required at frequent intervals. 


Such roads and right-of-ways are at best a mixed blessing. They make 
previously inaccessible areas available for recreational use, and in some circum- 
stances provide a greatly increased food supply for ungulates. They can also 
increase runoff, lead to erosion, ruin the appearance of the landscape and leave 


fewer and fewer options for the preservation of undisturbed wilderness sanctuaries. 


LAND USE CONFLICT AND LAND USE PLANNING, 


In an unmolested natural ecosystem, the competition for space among 
different plant and animal species is regulated by natural contraints. The effect is a 
continual tendency towards a state of ecological balance or equilibrium. In a human 
-“ecosystem’’, such as an urban area, comparable competition for space is adjudi- 
cated by zoning and other land use regulations. Here also, the ultimate goal is to 
maintain a state of relative equilibrium. Conflict and compromise are common 


denominators of both systems. 


Much of the study area is nominally wilderness, but in practice, there are 


very few parts of it that have not been affected to some degree by man’s activities. 
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Under these circumstances, it appears any strategies for future land use and develop- 
ment must contemplate a synthesis of man-made laws and natural laws. Not only 
must the economic, recreational, cultural and aesthetic demands of present and 
future generations be considered but also the limited capabilities of the natural 


environment. 


The need for such a synthesis can be inferred from the situation outlined 
for the study area. When the information on the four resource capability maps 
is combined, it is readily apparent that many areas share two or more resource Capa- 
ilities, and these capabilities are not always compatible with one another. When 
this occurs, it becomes obvious that some method of allocating land use priorities is 
necessary. It is beyond the scope of this paper to suggest what these priorities 
should be, or on what criteria they might be based, but it is possible to indicate 
existing and anticipated areas of conflict and outline a conceptual approach to 
resolving them. The sites of existing or potential land use conflicts in the study area 
are too complex and too numerous to depict on a small scale map. Instead the 
accompanying table has been prepared to summarize the more prominent patterns 
of conflict and compatibility. It can be used as a guide for examining and assessing 


any given situations or proposals. 


The presentation of potential conflicts is bilateral, in the sense that the 
rating assigned to each possible combination of land uses is based on evaluation of 
their mutual compatibility. For example, a land use management policy that 
emphasized sport fish as a resource would hardly have an adverse effect on other 
land uses but, conversely, most other uses are very detrimental to sport fish. By 
contrast, a case of mutual conflict is found between grazing and ungulates, as in 


certain circumstances beef cattle and elk may compete for forage in the same area. 


Se Pe 


PROBABILITY OF CONFLICT BETWEEN MAJOR TYPES OF RESOURCE USE 


TYPEOF 


RESOURCE USE. 


NON - RENEWABLE 
Coal. 
Natural Gas. 


Other Minerals. 


RENEWABLE. 
Timber. 


Grazing. 


RECREATIONAL. 


Site Intensive. 


Extensive Area. 


PRESERVATION and 


CONSERVATION. 


Ungulates. 
Sport Fish. 
Watersheds. 
Special Sites. 


Historical and 


Archaeological. 


Relative Compatibility: 


Non-renewable 


Low. 
Nil. 


Low. 


Moderate. 


Nil. 


High. 


Low. 


Moderate. 


High. 
High. 
High. 


Low. 


Low. 
Low. 


Low. 


Nil. 


Low. 


Moderate. 


Moderate. 


High. 
High. 
High. 
High. 


Low. 


Nil - indicates completely compatible uses. 
Low - possibility of conflict under some circumstances. 


Moderate - level and frequency of conflict varies. 


Renewable Recreational 


Moderate, 
Moderate. 
Moderate. 


Moderate. 
Moderate. 


Low. 


Low. 


Low. 
Moderate. 
Low. 


Moderate. 


Moderate. 


High - the combination of land uées is highly incompatible. 


Preservation 


and 


Conservation 


High. 
High. ° 
High. 


High. 
High. 


High. 
Moderate. 


Nil. 
Nil. 
Nil. 
Nil. 


Nil. 
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The table reveals distinctive patterns of compatibility and conflict exist; 
it also reveals that certain resources, (e.g. watersheds) are actually sensitive to all 
types of development. Where a high or moderately high capability for two highly 
incompatible resources is found, it implies that either very rigourous land use 
management will have to be exercised or utilization of one resource will have to be 


sacrificed. 


The combinations where there is a ‘‘moderate”’ risk of conflict can reflect 
a tremendous variety of situations. In some instances, co-existance may be feasible; 
others may have to be treated as high conflict areas. The combinations given a 
“low” rating could occasionally result in land use conflict; it serves primarily as a 
warning to would-be developers and decision-makers that the possibility of this 


type of conflict occurring should be reviewed. 


The land use combinations in the study area most likely to result in 
conflict are readily apparent from the table. Development of non-renewable and 
renewable resources are highly incompatible with conservation management and 
moderately incompatible with recreational activities. At the other end of the 
spectrum, only various conservation and preservation activities can be confidently 
judged to be inherently compatible with each other. In the other three general 
categories, some risk exists of different developments within the same category 
conflicting. This is particularly true of recreation since activities are so diverse and 


often widespread. 


Some combinations have been shown as having a moderate conflict 
because of peculiar problems associated with them. Recreational uses clash with 


renewable and non-renewable development not only on aesthetic grounds and the 
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risk of destruction of recreational amenities, but also because recreational users can 
be a nuisance or even a hazard around this type of development. The most 


obvious chance of friction is if both groups share the same access roads. 


Sport fish, special sites, (i.e. unique ecosystems or geological formations), 
and historical or archaeological sites are all especially vulnerable where recreational 
activities are concerned. lronically, they are also usually considered as recreational 
assets and, under a different set of assumptions, would fall into that category. 
Historical and archaeological sites are considered much less vulnerable to resource 
development activity in the sense that there is a very low probability of the two 
coinciding. It is recreational users, not developers, who deliberately seek them out 


and, if the sites are unprotected, may vandalize them. 


Comprehensive Land Use Planning. 


The dimensions of the problem have been outlined; the question remains 
of how to begin attacking it. As already noted, it is essentially a question of 
competition for the right to carry out (or prohibit) specified activities on a parti- 
cular parcel of land. A conflict between resources is an, “interaction in which 
exploitation of one resource detracts from the quality or potential of another.”’ 
In an incorporated community, these rights are normally allocated by the municipal 
administration, although certain responsibilities may be delegated to special 
agencies, (e.g. water boards, park boards, etc.). If the community has adopted 
a comprehensive general plan to guide future development, then the decisions of 
all agencies concerned will be guided by the goals, objectives, and prescribed 


limitations of the plan. 
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Although the study area is more complex and there are fewer precedents, 
it should still be feasible to employ essentially the same planning process that, in an 
urban area, culminates in a comprehensive general plan. Comprehensive land use 
planning is simply a means of guiding and defining what is sometimes referred to as 
multiple land use. It should not be construed as a fixed, static classification of land 
uses for all time, but a flexible, processual, programmed approach subject to regular 


revisions in response to changing needs and circumstances. 


A comprehensive land use plan for a city or a region - however defined- 
commences by establishing the general goals and objectives considered desirable; 
continues with a detailed inventory of the area’s assets and liabilities in order that 
the costs and benefits of alternate strategies can be assessed and then, after those 
affected by the proposed strategies have had an opportunity to comment, the 


preferred strategy is selected to become the comprehensive land use plan. 


Conceptually, it is possible with existing methodologies to order and 
analyze most of the variables affecting land use and development in a region such 
as the Eastern Slopes and, following this, make a rational assessment of the costs 
and benefits to society associated with various development strategies. At some 
point the analysis must look beyond the Eastern Slopes themselves and consider 
their role within a provincial, national and even global context. Other parts of 
the analysis would consider specific regions and subregions such as the study area 
being discussed and the Crowsnest Pass subregion, which will be reviewed shortly. 
The Canada Land Inventory, and more especially the, ‘‘Foothills Resource Allo- 
cation Study’ have already provided much of the data and preliminary analysis 


that will be needed. 
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Although pressures for development are known to exist throughout the 
Eastern Slopes, there is a particular urgency in the study area because of its 
strategic location. Bisected by a transcontinental highway and also linked to large 
population centres north and south of it, the area contains the only sizable, 
accessible region in the Eastern Slopes not dominated by National Parks, (see Map 
7). These circumstances suggest that there is a tremendous potential for tourist 
and recreational development to relieve the current pressure on these parks and their 
amenities. On the other hand the ever accelerating, world-wide demand for energy 
and mineral resources means increasing attention will be paid to the study area’s 
store of non-renewable resources. Unregulated development in response to either 
type of demand is not likely to be compatible with the conservation and preser- 
vation ethic. If these predictions are accepted, then it follows that comprehensive 
land use planning and the adoption of policies to guide decision-makers at all levels 


of government, as well as in the private sector, cannot be long postponed. 


THE CROWSNEST PASS: A STUDY IN LAND USE CONFLICT 


The Alberta side of the Crowsnest Pass has the greatest concentration of 
population and development in the whole study area; it also faces the most im- 
mediate and most acute land use problems. The latter are primarily the resu!t of its 
strategic location and the historical pattern of settlement. It is the only major pass 
across the Rockies in southwestern Alberta and since it does not traverse a national 


park, it is the only one in the province where land use decisions are outside federal 


jurisdiction. 


History of the Crowsnest Pass. 


At the turn of the century, the discovery of coal deposits beside the rail- 
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way in the Pass led to a mining boom and several townsites sprang up close to the 
mines. Ever since, the economy of the Pass has been linked to the fortunes of the 
coal industry, and these have been chronically unpredictable. While some new 
industries have started, attracted by federal grants, the present coal mine is still the 


major employer. 


Current Land Use and Development Problems. 


The amount of accessible, buildable land in the entire Pass (outside of the 
Forest Reserve boundaries) is probably less than thirty square miles, Not only must 
townsites and industries be accommodated, but, over the years, the Pass has become 
a key transportation and utility corridor across the mountains. It contains a railway, 
a highway, a natural gas pipeline and two major power transmission lines. A new 
alignment of the Crowsnest Highway (Highway No. 3) as well as another gas pipeline 
and power transmission line are in the advanced planning stages. If all these existing 
and proposed utilities were placed side by side, they would occupy a strip of land 
almost 1,000 feet wide. In practice, they tend to fragment and confine other devel- 


opment, reducing the already limited land use options. 


From the perspective of comprehensive land use planning, the situation is 
complicated by several other factors. There are no less than five local administra- 
tions, four of them in incorporated communities and the fifth consisting of the 
Improvement District administered by the Department of Municipal Affairs. The 
average distance between communities is less than two miles (see Map 6). Pollution 
from a coal tipple, coal dust piles and five sawmill burners is pervasive in most parts 
of the Pass. There is an exceptionally high ratio of older housing and a shortage of 
suitable rental accommodation. While most residential areas are serviced by modern 


water and sewer systems, a few are totally inadequate by today’s standards. 
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Paradoxically, the Pass also possesses some exceptional advantages. Read- 
ily accessible by a transcontinental highway, it is located in a beautiful natural set- 
ting, noted for its scenic lakes and mountains. There is a long and colourful history; 
a group of well-established communities; many iocal points of interest, particularly 
the Frank Slide; and ready access via the Kananaskis Road and other routes to large 
areas of the Eastern Slopes with their immense potential for resource and recre- 
ational development. Spearheaded by local groups, studies are now underway to 


find solutions to existing problems and take advantage of the area’s capabilities. 


CONCLUSION: 


In their diversity and complexity, the problems and opportunities in the 
Crowsnest Pass represent, in a microcosm, the diversity and complexity involved in 
comprehensive land use planning for the study area and, by extension, the Eastern 


Slopes as a whole. 


Rather than acting on the basis of adequate data, clearly defined goals 
and coordinated development programs, the traditional approach to land use 
decisions, especially in non-urban areas, has been one of reacting to perceived 
crises, demands and opportunities. Such an ad hoc approach is becoming less and 
less rational in a complex, rapidly changing society. The Eastern Slopes Hearings 
permit further exploration of the potential of the former approach by involving 
the public more directly in the decision-making process. In view of the existing 
and anticipated pressures for development, they are a crucial step if the resources 


of the study area are to be utilized in a prudent manner for the ultimate benefit of 


all users. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


INTRODUCTION 


The resources of Lethbridge’s three major jibraries as well as those of the 
Planning Commission library are available to anyone wishing to do research or 
obtain more detailed information on the Eastern Slopes. Each library tends to 


have a specialized function and this is reflected in the type of material available. 


- The Lethbridge Public Library — mostly books of general 
interest, but has a special collection on Southern Aiberta 


and its history. 


- The Lethbridge Community College library has a great deal 
of source material on forestry, ecology, the environment and 


related subjects. 


- The University of Lethbridge library subscribes to many 
specialized technical and scientific journals and carries 
advanced texts on a number of subjects relevant to the 


study area. 


Readers are also reminded that librarians are trained to find source 
material on a particular subject area and they can be of invaluable assistance to 
the researcher. Most titles listed here are available in one or more of these 
libraries. However, they represent only a sample of the literature available. In 


contrast to the flood of publications on conservation, recreation and the environ- 
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ment, current material on renewable and non-renewable resources is sparse. 
Possible sources for the latter subjects include trade journals, the Financial Post 
(indexed in the Canadian Reader's Guide), the ‘‘Applied Science and Technology 


Index’’, government publications, and private firms. 


A. 1. Books of General Interest — Introductory. 


Alberta Fish and Game Association — A submission to the Government of Alberta 


regarding land use management, 1972, 55 pp. 


Alberta Institute of Agrologists ‘“Agriculture and the Environment”’, Alberta 


Institute of Agrologists, 1971, 92 pp. 


Boughey, Arthur S. ‘‘Man and the Environment: An Introduction to Human 
Ecology and Evolution’. MacMillan, Toronto, 1961 (Chapter 11 discusses 


the relationship between conservation, land use and human society.) 


Brown, H. S. et al. ‘‘The Next Hundred Years: A Discussion Prepared for Leaders 
of American Industry’. California Institute of Technology, New York, Viking, 
1957, 193 pp. 


Cousins, William James. ‘‘A History of the Crowsnest Pass’’, unpublished M.A. 


thesis, University of Alberta, 1952. 


Cram, J. S. ‘‘Water; Canadian Needs and Resources’’, Harvest House, Montreal, 


1968, 184 pp., references. 
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Department of Geography University of Alberta. ‘‘Environmental Pollution in The 
Drywood Creek Region of Southern Alberta’, 1971 (A brief submitted to the 


Department of Environment). 


De Vos, A., et al. ‘“The Pollution Reader’’. Based on the ‘Background Papers and 
Proceedings” prepared for the Conference on Pollution and Our Environment, 


Harvest House, 1968, 264 pp. 


Jankunis, F. ed. “Southern Alberta, A Regional Perspective’, University of 
Lethbridge, 1972, 123 pp. 


Kreuger, Ralph R. et al. ‘Regional and Resource Planning in Canada’”’ Holt, 


Reinhart and Winston, Toronto, 1963, 218 pp. 


Meadows, D. H. et al. ““The Limits to Growth”, A Potomac Associate Book, 
Washington, 1972, 207 pp. 


Munro, D. “A Place for Everything’, C.B.C., Toronto, 1968, 108 pp. (Excellent 


photographs of wildlife). 


A. 2. Books of General Interest — Advanced 


Brewis, T.N. ‘Regional Economic Policies in Canada’, MacMillan Company of 


Canada Ltd., Toronto, 1969, 303 pp. (Discusses the role of federal and 


provincial government, see chapters 9, 10 and 12). 
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Burton, T.L. ‘“‘Natural Resource Policy in Canada: Issues and Perspectives’, 


McClelland and Stewart Toronto, 1972, 174 pp., biblio. 


La Forest, G.V. ‘Natural Resources and Public Property Under the Canadian 
Constitution’, University of Toronto Press, 1968, 230 pp. 


Odum, H. T. “Environment, Power and Society”, University of North Carolina, 


Chapel Hill, 1971. 


B. Government Publications 


Alberta, Department of Agriculture, “PRIME, Alberta’s Blueprint on Water 


Development’, Water Resources Division. Edmonton, 1969. 


Alberta, Department of the Environment, “Bibliography of Groundwater Studies 
in Alberta 1912 - 1971’’, Water Resources Division. 1972. 


Alberta, Department of Lands and Forests, “Provincial Parks Policy’’, Edmonton, 


1967, 15 pp. 


Alberta Forest Service, ‘‘Alberta Forest Inventory”, Edmonton 1968, 40 pp. illus 


Alberta Department of Lands and Forests, ‘‘Alberta’s Forests’, Edmonton, 1971, 
64 pp., illus. 
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Alberta, Government and University, “Atlas of Alberta’, Edmonton, University 


of Alberta Press with University of Toronto, 1969, 158 pp. 


Canada, Department of Forestry, “Experimental Watersheds in the Rocky 
Mountains, Alberta, Canada’, 1965, 21 pp. 


Canada, Department of Agriculture, ‘‘Weather Observation Network in the 


Eastern Rockies", 1961, 20 pp. 


Canada, Publications of the Canadian Council of Resource and Environment 


Ministers, Montreal. (Following nine references) 


“Resources for Tomorrow: Conference Papers’’, 1961, Vol., 1, 790 pp. 


“Pollution of Our Environment” (Background papers prepared for the Conference 
held in Montreal) 1966, Vol.1, 400 pp.; Vol. 2, 700 pp.; Vol. 3, 750 pp.; 
Vol. 4, (out of print). 


“The Administration of Outdoor Recreation in Canada’, 1968, 2 Vol., 350 pp. 


“Inventory of Resource Agreements’’’ 1969, 5 Vols. (Land and Regional Development, 
160 pp.; Water and Power, 120 pp; Agriculture, Forestry and Resource Stratistics; 

150 pp.; Fish and Wildlife, 110 pp.; Historic Sites, Recreation and Parks 90 pp.) 

“Air and Soil’, (A Digest of Environmental Pollution Legislation in Canada.), 1970, Vol. 1. 
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“Water’’, (A Digest of Environmental Pollution Legislation in Canada.), 1970, Vol. 11. 


“Readings on the Law of Environmental Quality’’, 1971, 2 Vols., 900 pp. 
(A collection of statutes, judicial decisions, periodical articles and other materials 
which in one way or another demonstrate what is being done, or should be done, 


through law to maintain and enhance the quality of our environment.) 

“Man and Resources Reader 1’. March, 1972. 160 pp. 

“The Administration of Crown Lands in Canada’’, 1972, 480 pp. 

NOTE: Another excellent source of information is the annual report published 
by each government department. These are concise summaries of the particular 
department's internal organization, and its major programs, activities and expendi- 


ture during the preceding year. Other public agencies, including Planning Com- 


missions, also publish such reports. 


C. The Oldman River Regional Planning Commission; a partial list of reference 


material available in the Commission’s library. 


Crowsnest Pass Development Association, ‘‘Crowsnest Pass, Alberta’, 1964, 24 pp. 


Hedlin, Menzies and Associates Ltd., ‘‘The Impact of the Coal Mining Operations 
of Kaiser Resources Ltd. on the Canadian Economy”, 1969, 97 pp. 
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Hobart, C.W., “‘Sociological Survey of the Crowsnest Pass’, Systems Research 


Incorporated, 1968, 178 pp. 


Klemm, R. F.,‘‘Environmental Effects of the Operation of Sulphur Extraction 


Gas Plants’, Environment Conservation Authority, Edmonton, 1972, 116 pp. 


Oldman River Regional Planning Commission, ‘Alberta Crowsnest Pass Subregional 


Study’’, 3 Vols., 1970; Vol. 1 - 95 pp; Vol. 11, 186 pp.; Vol 111, 198 pp. 


Oldman River Regional Planning Commission, ‘‘Problems of Development in the 


Crowsnest Pass’, 1973, 10 pp. 


Reeves, B. ‘‘An Inventory of Archaeological Resources in (the mountains and 


foothills of Alberta)."’ University of Calgary, 1972. 


Slaney, R. R. & Company Lid., ‘Environmental Impact of Surface Coal 


Mining Operations in Alberta’, Environment Conservation Authority, 


Edmonton, 1971, 53 pp. 


Travacon Research Limited ‘‘Economic Base Study of the Crowsnest Pass’, 


Calgary, 1969. 


Government Publications. 


Alberta, Department of Agriculture, ““A Study of Minimum Stream Flow in 
Sections of the Oldman River System’’, Edmonton, 1969. 
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Alberta, Department of Industry and Tourism ‘Industrial Water Use Survey, 


South Saskatchewan River Basin’’, 1969. 


Alberta, Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board, ‘‘Annuai Reports” 1959 - 60 to 
date. 


Alberta, Environment Conservation Authority, ‘“‘The Impact on the Environment of 


Surface Mining in Alberta’”” Edmonton, 1972, Part 1, 144 pp. Part 11, 1060 pp. 


Alberta, Province of Alberta, ‘‘South Saskatchewan River Basin’’ Edmonton, 1968, 


Volumes 1 - 3. 


Alberta, Research Council of Alberta; “Bedrock Topography of Southwestern Alberta”’ 
Edmonton, 1965, (Preliminary Report 65 - 1) 


Alberta, Research Council of Alberta; “‘Coal Mines and Coal Leases, Alberta Rocky 
Mountains and Foothills’, 1967, 55 pp. 


Canada, Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, ‘‘Waterton Lakes 


National Park, Visitor - Use Study 1966”, 1968, 42 pp. 


Canada, Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, ‘‘Wilderness 


Recreational Use, Waterton Lakes National Park’’, 1962, 57 pp. 


NOTE: Other publications, including material prepared by the Environment 
Conservation Authority and the Government of Alberta’s, ‘‘Foothills Resource 


Allocation Study”, will also be available at the Commission library. 
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D. Theses Relevant to the Study Area. 


Anderson, E. A. A., The landscape of southwestern Alberta. M.A. thesis, 
University of British Columbia, 1959. 


Bullock, Margaret Ann, A land form map of Southern Alberta. M. Sc. thesis, 
University of Alberta, 1966. 


Clow, W. H. A., Structure of the Carbondale River area. M. Sc. thesis, 
University of Alberta. 1950. 


Crabb, J. J., Stratigraphy and structure of the Crowsnest Region. B.C.M.A. thesis, 
University of British Columbia, 1951. 


Crawford, J. P., Alberta foothills structures. M.A. thesis, Columbia University, 
1953. 


Duffy, R. G. Q@., An ecological study of the northern Porcupine Hills, Alberta 
M. Sc. thesis, University of Calgary, 1971. 


Laycok, Arleigh Howard, A physiographic classification of soils for land use 
planning on the Eastern Slopes of the Canadian Rockies. Ph.D. thesis, 


University of Minnesota, 1957, 543 pp. 


Ogilvie, L. M., An ecological study of forest types in the Porcupine Hills, Alberta, 
with special reference to understanding vegetation productivity. M.Sc. thesis, 


University of Calgary, 197] 
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Ruby, Stewart, Water supplies and water management in the Oldman River Basin, 


Alberta. M. Sc. thesis, University of Alberta, 1963. 


Rust, Ronald Stewart, An analysis and evaluation of land use in the special areas 


of Alberta, M.A. thesis, University of Alberta, 1957. 


Scale, R. G., Some geographical aspects of the coal industry in Alberta. M.A. thesis, 
University of Alberta, 1966. 


Searth, T. S., Land classification of outdoor recreation M.A. thesis, University of 


Calgary, 1970. 


Thorsell, J., Recreation use in Waterton Lakes National Park, M.A. thesis 


University of Western Ontario, 1967. 


Tough, G. W., A study of coal mining; Cascade coal area, M.A. thesis, University 
of Caigary, 1968. 


Trace, Harry Douglas, An examination of some factors associated with the decline 


of the coal industry in Alberta. M.A. thesis, University of Alberta, 1958. 


NOTE: Most theses are for reference only at the university indicated. Abstracts 


and copies can be obtained at cost and circulation copies are sometimes available. 
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E. Periodicals; indexes to periodicals; and maps available in most large libraries. 


Alberta Conservationist Canadian Geographical Journal 
Alberta: Lands, Forests, Wildlife Journal of Forestry 

Alberta Historical Review Journal of Range Management 
Alberta Geographer Journal of Wildlife Management. 


Canadian Conservationist 


Applied Science and Technology Index Canadian Periodical Index 

Biological and Agricultural |ndex Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature 

National Topographic Map Series: Canada Land Inventory Map Series 

Scale 1:250,000 Scale 1:250,000 

82G Fernie 82G Fernie 

82H Lethbridge 82H Lethbridge 

82 Gleichen 821 Gleichen 

82J Kananaskis Lakes 82J Kananaskis Lakes 


The C.L.1. map series shows land capabilities for: Forestry, Stream Fish, Recreation, 


Agriculture, Ungulates and Waterfowl in each area. 


NOTE: Large scale capability maps prepared for the ‘‘Foothills Resource 
Allocation Study’’, as well as large maps of various parts of the study area 
prepared by the Oldman River Regional Planning Commission are also 


available for reference or sale at the Commission’s offices. 


QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 
MR. KINISKY: 


Mr. Nicholson, the first questions I have for you concern the 
problems reflected in your discussion on water management. On a visit 
to the general area we found that a lot of land comprising watersheds 
is being cleared. Would you like to comment on what this land 
clearing is actually doing to watersheds and what can be done about 
land clearing if it has a bad effect, especially on privately owned 
property? 


MR. NICHOLSON: 


We don't have any detailed data on the impact of this land 
clearing. One aspect of it is that it is well back into the mountains 
themselves. I believe that most of the water is trapped and held. 
But because of the vital role that water plays there is a definite 
importance in preserving all the watersheds. 


As regards this land clearing, and I assume you are alluding 
particularly to ranching operations, I believe the jurisdiction falls 
under the Department of the Environment as well as under the municipal 
councils. In at least one case the rural municipality concerned has a 
draft resolution. They already have a development control by-law to 
require that such land clearing be preceded by a development permit. 
It is a potentially serious problem. We just don't have any hard data 
on how much impact it is having. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Concerning the use of Crown land for cattle range and some of the 
degradation that takes place along the stream banks, especially with 
regard to fisheries, does the regional planning commission become 
involved in operations which help to alleviate this problem? 


MR. NICHOLSON: 


We haven't been involved. Crown land is generally administered 
by the provincial departments concerned. I believe an increasing 
awareness of this problem, particularly where water bodies are 
concerned, is evident in legislation, regulations and so forth in 
various stages of implementation. 


We feel, and we will be stressing this in a brief we will be 
presenting at the hearings in Lethbridge, there is further need for 
coordination among the different regulatory agencies, departments and 
planning commissions. It's a rather specialized area of expertise but 
we would definitely like to be involved in the sense of at least being 
able to comment on it. 


MR. KINISKY: 


With the proliferation of feedlots, which will probably occur 
because of rising beef prices, what sort of zoning regulations are you 
contemplating concerning the location of these, especially when they 
almost have to be in proximity to good sources of water? 


MR. NICHOLSON: 


On the 21st of this month we will be presenting to the commission 
the proposed policy section of our preliminary regional plan. This 
specific issue is treated there. In general the policy proposed is 
that specific regulations be prepared in conjunction with the 


Department of Agriculture, the Department of the Environment and the 
Department of Lands and Forests because of the specialized expertise. 


There have been various studies carried out on the feedlots but 
it is very difficult to find concrete evidence of pollution from the 
feedlot per se. I think the main impact is the erosion of the banks 
and the siltation which can occur. In general the regulations would 
recognize the fact that a feedlot has to have access to water but that 
the holding pens and so forth should be situated a reasonable distance 
back. This might depend on the individual terrain. We would probably 
be looking at anything from one-quarter of a mile to a thousand feet. 
It could be further depending on the slope of the land, the risk of 
stream bank erosion and so forth. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Moving on to some of the recreational problems, you have noted 
that the area has a very limited number of lakes and that as a matter 
of fact a lot of shoreline property is now privately owned. Is it the 
view of the planning commission that lake shorelines should be kept 
for public use and that perhaps some of them which are privately owned 
now should be recovered for public use? 


MR. NICHOLSON: 


I don't think that particular situation exists, say, in contrast 
to eastern Canada where whole shorelines are developed for private 
cottages. Most of the existing lakes, particularly the ones with 
recreational potential, already have a provincial park which provides 
public access to the lake. The remaining lake frontage in most cases 
consists of large parcels of land. 


The major problem as we envision it is the size of the lakes 
themselves. If you provided access to public or private recreational 
amenities the lake itself could become too crowded in a short time and 
therefore reduce the capability for recreation. One study has 
suggested that something on the order of one boat for ten acres is a 
reasonable density. I believe that in southwestern Alberta a higher 
density would be acceptable because these things are relative. But I 
think this is the main problem; not only are there few lakes but there 
are few in area. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Transportation and utility corridors throughout the area seem to 
me to be extremely important aspects of the problem because of the 
real limitations in the Crowsnest. What discussions, actions or plans 
are under way to alleviate the problem of the use of this really large 
amount of land in a confined area? 


MR. NICHOLSON: 


It's something that we have been militating about at every 
opportunity when contacting the various regulatory agencies concerned. 
I think there is positive evidence that they are starting to become 
aware of the problem and are responding to it. The difficulty is that 
so much of it has already taken place and the land in the Crowsnest is 
already so badly fragmented. 


We certainly feel very strongly, and again this is something that 
will be formally proposed in our preliminary regional plan, that a 
whole view of the thing should be looked at rather than a particular 
transportation utility corridor serving as the cheapest and shortest 
distance between two points. We have to look at the impact it has on 


surrounding land uses. This would apply anywhere but it's very acute 
in a place like the Crowsnest Pass as we have so little usable land. 


MR. KINISKY: 


One of the things about this valley which is extremely striking 
is that it has a rather confined atmosphere. I'm wondering, since 
there is a search for economic opportunity in the Pass area, if you 
are looking at the atmosphere and its capacity for pollution as it 
stands now? Or are you just looking at economic development and will 
you be concerned with pollution at a later date? 


MR. NICHOLSON: 


No, we are very definitely concerned with both the existing 
pollution and any pollution that might be associated with new 
industrial developments. Again, this is in a sense previewing what we 
will be looking at in our formal brief. Some new industries came in, 
and while this was highly desirable in the sense of creating jobs and 
other spread effects, it was federal moneys that prompted some of them 
to come in. 


As far as we are aware there was no opportunity for consultation 
on the standards of development, in effect, pollution suppression and 
the exact site location. So, in effect, you have the federal carrot 
being dangled there in the form of regional expansion grants. We feel 
that at the same time there should be some sort of consultation with 
the local municipalities, regional planning commissions, or with those 
at the provincial level - whatever seems most appropriate - to 
consider these undesirable side effects which occur. 


MR. DOWLING: 


I was wondering if you could advise what percentage of potential 
leases for coal and gas development has in fact been committed in your 
planning area? 


MR. NICHOLSON: 


I'm afraid I couldn't give you that information right off. I'm 
SOLTY. 


MR. DOWLING: 
But it is available to you? 
MR. NICHOLSON: 


It is available to us. Just looking at it broadly, the developed 
coal reserves are the ones which in mining terminology I believe are 
called proven reserves, a relatively small percentage of the suspected 
total reserves. For example, if the market situation were to 
dramatically improve in coming years hypothetically there would be an 
intense amount of interest in the coal reserves which lie in the 
mountains, particularly north of the Crowsnest Pass. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Is there further cattle raising potential within this particular 
planning area? 


@R. NICHOLSON: 


The evidence we have so far is that it's very close to capacity. 
Capacity, again, is a relative term. This is capacity using existing 
practices. It is possible, and to some extent it is carried out on 
provincially controlled grazing lands, to improve the land. 


So this becomes essentially an economic question. Is it worth 
while investing in upgrading the grazing potential of a particular 
area of land? It's probably a more desirable approach than trying to 
clear off vegetation and so forth on rather marginal lands. In other 
words it's a question of diminishing returns when you start clearing 
off brush and so forth to increase your range area. 


MR. DOWLING: 


I have been given to understand that all known archaeological 
sites have been inventoried in this area. I was wondering if, in 
fact, there was any measure as to how many more sites might possibly 
be found by further examination? 


MR. NICHOLSON: 


We haven't had any indication of that. We do have the inventory 
for this area, but I recollect there was a comment in it that it 
wasn't necessarily exhaustive. They suspected, perhaps just on the 
basis of probabilities, that other sites could exist. 


MR. DOWLING: 


With regard to wildlife, when you prepared this information you 
just presented, no doubt you were dealing with biological experts. 
Did they in fact express to you whether there are endangered wildlife 
species in this specific area? 


MR. NICHOLSON: 


Depending on what you define as endangered species, I believe 
that the mountain goat and bighorn sheep are the two which are 
particularly sensitive to certain activities. I believe this to be so 
in the sense that if their range is once disturbed they don't return 
to, it. 


Then again there are some species which if, for example, a 
particular exploration program was ongoing, would move back and then, 
the following season or whenever the activity had ceased, would move 
in again. So in this sense such species, while not endangered, may be 
greatly reduced in terms of numbers which could be supported. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Do you know if the wildlife biologists for this area have any 
measure of the loss of key range for ungulates during the last 10 to 
20 years? 


MR. NICHOLSON: 


I don't know of any actual inventory which has been put in those 
terms. I suspect there is available data, particularly in the 
Foothills Resource Allocation Study, which has quite detailed 
information by quarter section. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Would you touch upon that kind of information which your planning 
commission requires in order to improve its effectiveness? 


MR. NICHOLSON: 


I think @f ~ went giinto jallithat iit scouldy tun anto a cather 
lengthy answer. It's generally a matter of undertaking various 
studies for which we have neither the staff, time nor expertise on the 
staff to undertake. 


I would cite the Foothills Resource Allocation Study as an 
excellent beginning. One of the things we recommend is that a Similar 
study be extended beyond the boundaries of the so-called green area or 
the forest reserves to include the foothill areas as well because even 
those administrative boundaries there tend to overlap. 


There is the question of land ownership. There is an economic 


base study which we are undertaking for the region as a whole. An 
area for which there is very little hard data is recreational supply 
and demand in the sense of the economic benefits for an area. x 


believe the figures are available for the national scale and 
provincial scale but looking at the region or subregions as a whole. 
Another area would be more information on and closer coordination with 
proposed federal parks policies. 


There are many rumours about no further development in the 
federal parks area. In this region my particular concern is Waterton 
Park. According to another set of rumours development and 
accommodations at Waterton will be phased out and we will be faced 
with immediate pressure by private development for accommodation to 
replace that. 


In our preliminary regional plan we are proposing three studies. 
One is a mountains and foothills study which would essentially build 
on the information and data which come out of these hearings. The 
second one would look at specific areas, one of which is adjacent to 
Waterton Park and the Waterton Park gates particularly, and the third 
one of course is the Crowsnest Pass which we have already touched 
upon. 


Now when we say we recommend that studies of these areas be 
carried out, inventories of economic and environmental data, and that 
we look at alternate strategies, we can't see our way clear to do them 
with our present staff. I don't think I would be authorized to 
comment on whether or not it would be desirable to hire additional 
temporary staff or that some of the studies should be handed over to 
private consultants. I think the latter in many ways iS a more 
promising avenue. 


DR. TROST: 


Ted, would you describe the composition of the planning 
commission, how it is set up and how it relates to municipal and 
provincial governments? 


MR. NICHOLSON: 


The planning commission concept was introduced in Alberta, the 
first province to adopt this, in 1950. At present 33 municipalities 
are members of the commission. They represent 99 per cent of the 
population of the planning region. In other words, there is only a 
handful of smaller communities which haven't joined the commission. 


, The commission itself has a representative from each council 
involved, cities, towns, villages and rural municipalities, and this 
in effect forms the political or decision-making arm. We also have 
two Indian reserves in the region that are members of the commission. 
This is the first time an Indian reserve in Canada has become a member 
of a regional planning commission. 


The commission is formed under The Planning Act and its basic 
jurisdiction is the approval of subdivisions, carried out by its 
subdivision approving authority. Its other duties or functions are to 
advise and assist municipalities in the region in all planning 
matters. This can refer to member municipalities or non-member 
municipalities. Another major function is the preparation of general 
plans for member municipalities. The general plan alluded to in the 
report is a very detailed and comprehensive land-use study that 
considers the implications of land uses in the community which in turn 
are used as a basis for a zoning by-law. 


The third major area of responsibility is the preparation of a 
regional plan. The preliminary regional plan is a sort of first stage 
or first step of this regional plan, and the regional evolves out of 
it. The commission has authority over the subdivision of land. This 
can include anything from a residential subdivision with hundreds of 
lots to simply splitting a quarter section into two 80 acre parcels. 
These are all legally subdivisions. 


The individual municipalities regulate development as opposed to 
subdivision, in other words what actually happens on the ground under 
their jurisdiction. But this would be constrained somewhat once the 
preliminary regional plan and subsequently the regional plan are 
adopted. This would set out certain ground rules that in effect would 
zone the whole region into broad categories. The adoption of either 
one has to be passed by two-thirds of the commission, again as a 
political body representing all the member municipalties. SOO 
effect, two-thirds of the member municipalities have to feel that 
these land-use regulations are in their interest to adopt. 


DR. TROST: 


So all members of the planning commission are themselves elected 
people but are named by councils of elected people? 


MR. NICHOLSON: 


They are seconded from their respective councils to the 
commission. I might add that the membership of the commission also 
allows for three provincial government representatives. It is open to 
the province to decide which three departments are going to be 
represented. So we have a fair cross section of the decision makers 
who affect land uses in the region. 


DR. TROST: 


Let's take the particular case of the Crowsnest Pass Subregion. 
There are several towns and councils. The planning commission also no 
doubt has a role. Can you briefly describe the history of the 
development of that subregion in respective planning and the roles of 
the towns and the planning commission in it? 


MR. NICHOLSON: 


The first community in the Crowsnest joined the commission I 
believe in 1965 and the remaining communities became members, if I 
recollect correctly, in 1969. 
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I would say at that point the commission became quite involved. 
Funds were provided by the federal and provincial governments for a 
detailed subregional study and the study resulted in fairly massive 
statistical documentation of the situation in the Pass. It included 
sociological, economic and recreation potential studies by private 
consultants. Unfortunately the project was aborted. It got as far as 
a study which was intended to evolve into proposed alternative land 
use strategies for the Pass. But since the funding came under urban- 
renewal, which unhappily achieved a bad image at about that time, the 
funds were cut off. Therefore we still have the study but we don't 
have the funding or manpower to move on beyond that. 


As it stands now all the member municipalities are members of the 
planning commission and we are involved in assisting and advising then 
in land-use matters. 


DR) TROST: 


Does that mean that there was a kind of subcommittee out of the 
planning commission that had on it representatives from the towns in 
the Crowsnest Pass? 


MR. NICHOLSON: 


I wasn't with the commission at the time. I don't believe that 
was the case. It was more of a staff study. Because of the amount of 
data which has to be collected for these things, a good portion of it 
was farmed out to planning consultants and then the staff of the 
commission drew it together and summed it up. 


A little outside the context of planning, I think it is worth 
mentioning that for some time now a local government study group has 
been considering, mainly from a political angle since it's made up of 
members of local councils, school boards, hospital boards and 
representatives from the improvement district, the pros and cons of 
some form of government amalgamation in the Pass. They are 
recognizing that there are four communities within a stretch of eight 
miles which have a lot of common problems. But again this is a_ local 
committee and our role vis-a-vis them is mainly as resource people. 


DR. TROST: 


Are these kinds of considerations in regard to citizen action 
Within the Pass going on now? 


MR. NICHOLSON: 
Yes, they are. 
DR. TROST: 


Is that what you meant when you used the phrase "spearheaded by 
local groups" in referring to the Pass? 


MR. NICHOLSON: 


There is the local government and there is another group which is 
very interested in promoting the tourist and recreational potential of 
the Pass. This is a separate group and it is also ongoing. 
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DRe LROSTS 


There has been some talk about the east-west transportation 
Situation and its impact on the Crowsnest Pass. What about the north- 
south transportation system? 


MR. NICHOLSON: 


This, I think, is just as much a question mark down here as it is 
in the Calgary area. It received considerable publicity up there. 
Obviously it could form an important link in the context of either 
recreation or resource development. If there was more use of the 
mountains and foothills for recreation you could end up with a great 
circle route comparable to the one linking Edmonton, Jasper, Banff and 
Calgary. You could have a Calgary, Banff, Kananaskis, Crowsnest Pass 
route, or the Crowsnest Pass, for example, could be a point of 
departure particularly up the Kananaskis road. 


On the other hand, if there were extensive resource developments, 
particularly coal in the area north of the Pass, it's an open question 
whether they would use the same road or whether it would be desirable 
for them to use the same road. There is also an alternate route out 
of the Pass leading down to Lynx Creek and coming out not far from the 
West Castle and Beaver Mines. These are existing recreational 
developments. 


DR. TROST: 
Could that go as far as Waterton? 
MR. NICHOLSON: 


It could in theory follow down the Castle River valley. In fact, 
I think there is a relatively small gap between the existing logging 
roads down the Castle River valley and some of the existing roads at 
Waterton Park. I think some careful study of the pros and cons would 
be desirable before anything like that was advocated. Also, again you 
become involved in national parks. If they feel that Waterton Park is 
operating at effective capacity they may veto any such link taking 
place. 


Another alternative is to fill in the gaps of the road system 
following the edge of the foothills down toward the Waterton Park 
gate, in effect parallelling the foothills rather than going down the 
Castle valley which is well into the mountains themselves. 


DR. TROST: 


Can you tell us something about the present adequacy of 
facilities for recreation and tourism and what the need and the 
potential may be? 


MR. NICHOLSON: 


This is very much conjecture at the moment. Compared with other 
well-developed recreational areas there isn't a great deal of 
accommodation and other amenities. We feel there is considerable 
potential. The study carried out three years ago by the planning 
consultants also came to this conclusion. One particular reason for 
suggesting this is related to the attendance figures for Jasper, Banff 
and Waterton. This is the only remaining area of the mountains that 
is readily accessible. 


az 


You can make certain assumptions, for example, the Crowsnest 
highway, sometimes referred to as Highway No. 3, being improved both 
on the B.C. side and the Alberta side to the point where it begins to 
compete with Highway No. 1. Tourists could conceivably go east-west 
on Highway No. 1 and return by Highway No. 3 through the Crowsnest. I 
believe there will be some briefs presented on recreational 
developments during the hearings. 


As I say a more detailed study would be desirable to look at this 
supply/demand for recreation. I believe I'm correct in saying the 
state of the art is rather intangible now. In fact another member of 
the staff, Mr. Clements, is here. He is our specialist on recreation. 
I don't know if he feels I am accurately describing the situation. He 
nodded in agreement. 


DR. WROST: 

You talked about the limited amount of land that is available in 
the Crowsnest Pass area. What state is that land in now in respect to 
commitment to use? 


MR. NICHOLSON: 


Most of it is privately owned in one way or another. Some small 


areas are committed to new residential subdivisions. Not only is 
there very limited land, but in the context of urban growth you try to 
look at land which has easy access and is easily serviced. Et costs 


money to put roads in and it costs money to put in water and sewer 
lines. So there are some quite attractive sites which are slightly 
removed from existing communities, but there is the additional expense 
of extending roads and utilities to them. Also, from a planning point 
of view what are you going to do with the intervening land that you 
leapfrog? 


Because of the existence of several communities in the Pass, 
competition for any kind of development guite naturally occurs. This 
occurs with any municipal council, any town or city. They are always 
looking for growth, for a new assessment. They are always faced with 
that annual decision on what the mill rate is going to be. So we are 
caught between two fires in trying to look at a rational land-use plan 
for the Pass as a whole and yet advising and assisting individual 
municipalities in regard to their individual best interests. 


DR. TROST: 


With regard to watershed basins, first, in this area, including 
the Crowsnest Pass, are there flood problems? Secondly, in respect to 
the high and low flows that your records indicate, are there water 
shortage problems at the low levels in any part of the drainage basin? 


MR. NICHOLSON: 


I don't think there are any shortages, but historically TI think 
it has come very close on occasion. LeVscia, Scontinvaleenattver sor 
concern, particularly in the Lethbridge area and the irrigation areas 
east of Lethbridge. But it's within the jurisdiction of the 
irrigation authorities to say who gets priority in water usage and 
various communities, Lethbridge among them, have to look very 
carefully if they are trying to attract new industries. If a water- 
intensive industry shows interest then they have to start looking at 
how much water they have available. 


In regard to flooding, I believe this comes under Lands and 
Forests and as far as I know they have bank erosion control, bank 


is) 


Maintenance and S80 forth. There have been minor isolated cases. 
There are areas which are subject to high water levels but I'm not 
aware of any serious problem or anticipated problen. 


DR. TROST: 
Have you any final comments? 


MR. NICHOLSON: 


No, I don't think so. The director, Mr. Lawrence Smith, will be 
presenting a brief. It will be a staff paper which we will be asking 
the commission to formally endorse at their meeting on June 21. TI 
believe this is on the agenda for the Lethbridge hearings on 
Wednesday, so he may be going into some of the things I have alluded 
to more fully. 


MR. KINISKY: 


When we are talking about the location of highways, how much 
control or influence does the regional planning commission have on the 
actual location of these highways? 


MR. NICHOLSON: 


We have absolutely no control over the location of highways, 
railways, pipelines or utility rights of way. This is quite 
explicitly exempted under Section 18 of The Planning Act. 


I would say that recently we have had quite good cooperation from 
utility companies and departments. We have been approached for the 
opportunity to comment, but as far as we can determine this isa 
discretionary thing. We are very grateful that we have had the 
opportunity. We have been advised of tentative proposals and so forth 
but we feel that this opportunity to comment should be formalized or 
institutionalized in some way, not only for the regional planning 
commission but also the councils of the individual municipalities that 
are affected. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Is there really a ten year supply of merchantable timber left and 
would harvesting that timber be the best forest management in view of 
your watershed problems? 


MR. NICHOLSON: 


I would have to refer that over to forestry, but as far as we can 
determine they maintain close controls and regulations. The ten year 
figure is somewhat arbitrary, but the information we have is that 
there are stands of overmature timber which tend to be susceptible to 
disease, so the harvesting if anything has been accelerated. But 
beyond this eight or ten year period there will still be merchantable 
timber. I think that whether it would be worth while to continue 
harvesting would depend partly on market conditions. Because of the 
altitude where timber grows in this area you are looking at a very 
long cycle for regrowth of new forest. 


MR. DOWLING: 


How many and what types of uses are compatible with the 
maintenance of watersheds in this region? 
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MR. NICHOLSON: 


To some extent this is a design problem. We have looked at and 
indicated on the maps the broad watersheds. In practice certain 
slopes, creek bottoms, river bottoms and so forth store quite high 
amounts of snow and water, therefore they become key storage areas. 
The basis of this data is available from the Foothills Reserve 
Allocation Study, so policies and regulations would likely be in the 
order of key areas. They might be very strictly limited in the types 
of activities allowed. For example, recreational activities might 
occur only if the areas are accessible on foot or perhaps accessible 
in certain seasons of the year. 


I believe the evidence is that logging, mining and natural gas 
extraction are often highly localized, but the exploration activities 
and the access roads cover quite large areas and lead to erosion and 
so forth. So the first priority I think would be the preservation of 
key watershed areas, and there would have to be a careful evaluation 
of areas with moderate capacity as watersheds. Again it's a question 
of policy of what gets the highest priority. In some cases, and 
perhaps in quite a number of cases, an individual application would 
have to be judged on its merits or would have to be approved subject 
to quite detailed conditions. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Do you know what information, if any, exists on predator 
populations in your planning region? 


MR. NICHOLSON: 


I don't have any immediate information on that. Again, the 
Department of Agriculture is concerned with predator control. i 
believe the best known villain is the coyote, and I can't really 
comment on that from any firm knowledge. 


There are two schools of thought. The conservationists feel they 
are being unduly persecuted and the ranchers feel they are suffering 
severe economic losses, particularly from the coyote. Poison programs 
are ongoing in the municipalities and by-laws being put into effect 
require warning signs to be put up. I'm not aware of any risk to 
human or animal life that has occurred, but the fact that highly toxic 
substances are being put out in rural areas is something to seriously 
consider. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Are there any sites or areas within your region where 
recreational activities are particularly severe? 


MR. NICHOLSON: 


In the sense of intensity of use I think Waterton Park and 
virtually all the provincial park campgrounds tend to operate at 
capacity, especially on weekends. We have had a fair number of 
inquiries, particularly for commercial campgrounds for travel trailers 
mink campers. Obviously the private sector is aware of this potential 

emand. 


B. Fraser summarized the 
Caigary Power Ltd. brief 
presented formally in 
Edmonton, 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


Are you going to be actually occupying any new land in the 
building of this line? I mean, are you going to be occupying land 
which wasn't previously used for a power corridor? 

MR. FRASER: 


Yes, we will be occupying some additional land that isn't 
presently in use for power transmission. We are, from Coleman west, 
salvaging some additional transmission and we will be rebuilding on 
that. But there will also be additional corridor required. 

MR. KINISKY: 


Are you generally avoiding those particular land areas which 
would have other uses such as building lots? 


MR. FRASER: 

We have done our very best to avoid land that could be 
potentially valuable for other uses, and again the environmental 
impact assessment is looking at that very question. 

MR. DOWLING: 

You say there are going to be two types of construction here, 
wood pole construction followed by steel towers. I didn't quite catch 
where you said this transition would take place. 


MR. FRASER: 


Well the section east of Burmis would be on wood poles and fron 
there on through it is on steel towers. 


MR. DOWLING: 

Some new land is going to be occupied for right of way? 
MR. FRASER: 

That is correct. 
MR. DOWLING: 


I was wondering if you could advise us what the normal clearing 
width for this new right of way would be? 


MR. FRASER: 


It would be about a 75 foot clearing through the steel tower 
portion of the line. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Is ‘that 75 feet in total or 75 feet on either side of the centre 
line of transmission? 
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MR. FRASER: 
That 75 feet is total width. 
DRe eee ROS Es 

Mr. Fraser, what is happening to the old lines? 
MR. FRASER: 

The existing line, the 138,000 volt line, will remain in service 
as required to provide electrical service to the local area, for 
instance, to the towns of Coleman, Pincher Creek, Bellevue and 
Blairmore. 

The 240,000 volt line we are connecting will provide a major 
interconnection between the Alberta interconnected electrical grid 
system and the B.C. Hydro and Northwest Power Pool system. It is of a 
somewhat different nature because it is a higher voltage, higher 
capacity line. It will provide emergency power for stand-by service 
to each utility. 

DR. TROST: 
And this power could go either way? 
MR. FRASER? 
This power may go either direction. That is correct. 


DR. TROST: 


Are new power-generating facilities being constructed to enable 
this new line to become effective? 


MR. FRASER: 

Not specifically. The line will connect to interconnected 
systems and will, in the event of an inadvertent shut-down or failure 
of another piece of transmission [equipment] in some location, allow 
one utility to draw on the other. 

DR. TROST: 


In your own view and experience, is the principal land-use 
conflict involved here taking the land that lies underneath your 
transmission lines out of general use? 

MR. FRASER: 

Primarily, yes. 


DR. TROST: 


You don't see any other particular dangers or problems for 
yourself? 


MR. FRASER: 


Well, I have to be honest and admit that beauty is in the eye of 
the beholder. Some people don't look upon transmission lines as 
things of beauty, as we do. 
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DR. TROSTS 

But you think they look all right? 
MR. FRASER: 

Certainly. 
DR. TROST: 


The planning and arrangements you have to make to get these 
things forward has been going on for some time? 


MR. FRASER: 


We have had the environmental study under way for about a month. 
The arrangements for the transmission line and the associated 
agreements between the utilities have been under way for several 
years. 

DR. TROST: 

Do I understand that before construction begins and final 
commitments are made, you will be awaiting the environmental 
statement? 

MR. FRASER: 

We will not start construction until the environmental statement 
is completed and until we have applied for and received a permit on 
licence from the Energy Resources Conservation Board. 

DR. TROST: 


So you relate to the Energy Resources Conservation Board, the 
Department of the Environment and the District Planning Commission? 


MR. FRASER: 

Yes. Mr. Nicholson, I think, stated that by statute we are not 
required to deal with the planning commission but we have been working 
with then. The people doing our environmental assessment have been 
working with them, soliciting their input to the study. 

DR. TROST: 


From the point of view of your operations, is this relationship 
with government an effective one? 


MR. FRASER: 
Generally speaking we're not unhappy with that relationship. 
DR. TROST: 


But if you were speaking more specifically, you could say more 
specific things... 


MR. FRASER: 


Certainly there are problems associated with it. Any time you're 
required to submit this kind of facility for approval, either through 
the energy board or the Department of the Environment, there are 
built-in delays in the construction of these facilities. 
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For instance this particular line was initially scheduled, by 
both ourselves and B.C. Hydro, to be completed this fall. Because of 
the requirement to complete this study, it is currently unlikely that 
it will be done until next fall. 

Inherently this creates, I suppose, additional jeopardy to the 
integrity of the two power systems. You can't live with both worlds. 
If you have the requirement for these approvals and studies, and we're 
not saying that's wrong, then there are additional delays inherent in 
the process. 

DR. TROST: 

It ends up then as a time problen. 

MR. FRASER: 


That) 1S cOrrect. The lead time required for major projects 
becomes more difficult. 


DR. TROST: 


In this case the lead time was lengthened after you began, as it 
were? 


MR. FRASER: 
That is correct. 
De LROS ts 


If you were to know it perhaps you could incorporate it into your 
planning. 


MR. FRASER: 


We are making every effort to allow significant time for 
government approvals in our planning process. 


A. Gorveatt summarized the 
Canadian Petroleum Association 
brief presented formally in 
Calgary. 
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DR. TROST: 


Thank you very much, Mr. Gorveatt. The Authority reserves 
questioning on this submission until the major submission at Calgary. 
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The utilization of resources renewable and non-renewable on 
the Eastern Slopes of the Rockies has thus far been that of a multi- 
use nature. This policy has not been without conflict between the 
interests of the parties involved. In this presentation it is the 
intention to deal with the area with which I am most familiar--the 
Old Man River Basin. This familiarity is arrived at by practical 
knowledge acquired during thirty years of observation of the parts 
of the area. The intent of this presentation can apply to the whole. 

The most vital resource produced on the Eastern Slopes is water, 
the quantity production of which will not be affected by any policy 
ultimately arrived at for use of this region. Water quality can be 
affected by land use as well as rate of runoff. Any land use policy 
that does not recognize proper management of water would be irrespon- 
sible. Any of the area must relate to this vital factor. 

The boundaries were laid out originally on the basis of a 
demarcation line between agricultural and non-agricultural forest land. 
It can be said that this object has been achieved. The area can be 
classed as non-agricultural. The policy of land disposal has been 
retention of ownership by the Crown. No permanent occupancy being 
permitted, the minor exceptions being relatively insignificant in the 
overall effect on what can be still classed as semi-wilderness al- 
though there has been some conflict of interest as mentioned above, 
the impact on the area of the multi-use policy can hardly be classed 
as a catastrophe. 


LOGGING 


Logging has been carried on in the Old Man River Watershed since the 
latter part of the last century, starting with the log drives down the 
rivers to the prairies in the 1880's. The first mill in the region 

was brought into the Beaver Mines region on packhorses from Fort Benton, 
Montana. The utilization of this resource contributed to a considerable 


degree to the economic development of the prairie region by making 
available materials for building and by creating winter employment 
for large numbers of men and teams. Farmers, who were the original 
loggers, were able to stabilize their incomes during the trying times 
of pioneering when their income was limited. 

At the present time there are thirteen forest management units 
in the Old Man River Basin. A forest management unit can be briefly 
described as a contract for the maximum utilization of the timber re- 
sources with the object of regeneration of the utilized on a sustained 
yield basis. Forest regeneration has been good in most areas. 

Careful control is exercised by the Alberta Forest Service to 
minimize land erosion. Erosion in the area has not been significant 
because of the rocky nature of the terrain. A considerable time lag 
will occur between the completion of the logging of the mature stands 
of timber some years down the road, and the maturity of a new crop. 
Timber is a renewable resource and if not harvested or thinned as 
required by good forestry practices, becomes decadent with the re- 
sulting eventual loss by fire. Logging also increases the potential 
for big game species by enlarging the grassed-in areas on an interim 
basis after the removal of the timber. This is of considerable 
importance when it is realized that the suppression of forest fires 
results in excessive brush growth which interferes with this natural 
cycle. Water release is increased with the removal of mature timber 
since the evaporation loss which is significant no longer occurs. 

The accelerated runoff is of a temporary nature and the new forest 
takes over rapidly. Lumbering, with proper controls, is compatible 
with other uses of the Old Man River Basin. 


GAS & OIL DEVELOPMENT 


The extraction of Gas & Oi] can be looked at as a temporary use 
of the area. Projections vary from twenty to thirty years as to the 


life cycle of this non-renewable resource after which the natural 
rehabilitation cycle will take place encouraged as rehabilitation is 
by sowing of grass and re-contouring of the land on abandonment of 
the operation. This is required by Land Use Regulations. 

Another aspect of oi] and gas development is seismic explora- 
tion lines. These have had the effect of making the area more acces- 
sible to hunters and sightseers as well as allowing cattle to graze 
in areas which formerly were the exclusive domain of the mountain 
sheep and elk, thus bringing cattle grazing and wildlife management 
into direct conflict. It is safe to assume that ninety per cent of 
any additional seismic exploration can be accommodated by existing 
lines and roads presently developed. Only tracked vehicles should 
be permitted in further exploration to minimize the damage to new 
plant growth on old seismic lines. Gathering data in the foothills 
by means of seismic exploration is difficult because of the geologi- 
cal disturbance that is characteristic of the area. The plains have 
been shot a dozen times, the Foothills will be shot perhaps a hundred 
times as new instruments and techniques evolve. In my view, future 
seismic exploration with guidelines and controls should not be overly 
detrimental to the environment. Erosion in the Crowsnest Forest as 
a result of seismic exploration has caused nominal damage. The number 
of new seismic lines to be cut in the future will be minimal. Alberta 
needs gas and oi] development and this development in the Foothills, 
if controlled, can be lived with. 


COAL MINING 


Large quantities of coal does exist in the Old Man River Basin. 
Coal mining has been and will continue to be the economic life of the 
Crowsnest Pass region for the forseeable future. There is no question 
that if the industry is to survive in this area it will be essential 
that it be permitted to expand within the area of its leases. 


Contrary to popular belief, a very small portion of the region is 
suitable for mining development. Coal development in the region 

has a considerable number of detrimental factors working against 
large scale development along the Eastern Slope of the Rockies. 
Among them are geological and structural handicaps, inconsistent coal 
quality, high freight rates, and the proposed B.C. coal developments. 
The amount of strippable coal available is meagre, hence underground 
mining is where the emphasis will be placed. The area that will be 
affected will be smal]. Industry is aware of the importance of 
environmental considerations in resource development. The new coal 
act gives the government total power to deal with abuses. This 
insures that high standards will have to be met by industry. It is 
inevitable that economic and national considerations will create a 
Situation that will make essential the use of this resource. 

It will have to be recognized that there will be interim 
environmental disturbances as the result of mining in the same way 
that building of roads or other developments have their impact. 
Mother Nature has the ability to restore when assisted by man. 


CATTLE GRAZING 


The Old Man River Basin has been used for this purpose since 
the start of the cattle industry in Alberta. In recent years, limita- 
tions have been placed on the number of cattle permitted in the area. 
One does not have to be an expert on grazing to be made aware of the 
consequences of former overgrazing. There is little doubt that there 
is an area of conflict between game management and the use of the area 
by cattle. The grazing privileges presently enjoyed by the cattle 
industry in the Old Man River Basin are important economically to the 
users, Any change in policy should be phased in over a considerable 
length of time to ease the impact. 


RECREATION 


Recreation and all of its facets can be considered one of the 
most important present and future uses of the Old Man River Basin. 
With the rapid growth of urban areas and more and more restrictions 
of land use, there has developed amongst the city dwellers an instinc- 
tive yearning towards the outdoors. The Foothills and mountains will 
be needed to fulfill this desire. More and more there is a rejection 
of commercialism and a desire for the simple things of life. Urban 
dwellers are constantly being bombarded with crass commercialism. 
Their desires for the outdoors can be met in the Foothills of the 
eastern slope. 

What direction should development of the eastern slopes take? 
No land in the area should be sold. It should remain in perpetuity 
the property of the Crown, 

The area is easily accessible. Two hours from Calgary or 
Lethbridge will take people by car to nearly any part of the region. 
Any commercial development to service the area for recreation should 
be outside of the boundaries of the Forest Reserve as they presently 
exist. This is practical when consideration is given to the accessi- 
bility of the region. This policy, if adopted, will enhance the 
economic growth of the surrounding districts where some facilities 
presently exist for catering to the public. Emphasis should be 
placed on the simple forms of recreation--camping, fishing, hunting, 
cross-country skiing, etc.. No towns should be permitted for natural 
resource development unless essential because of distance. No per- 
manent residences of any kind should be allowed. No attempt should 
be made to zone the different parts of the Old Man River Basin for 
special recreational interests. No special class status should be 
granted anyone. No doubt there will be concern expressed about vehicles 
interfering with game. Thus far there has been no evidence that has 
come my way that this is so. If this conflict does exist, and it 
can be so shown, these areas should be declared off limits. 


The way the Eastern Slopes of the Rockies have been used thus 
far is in most cases reasonable, although thought should be given to 
extending the region further eastward in the interests of better winter 
range for wildlife. This would result in a better potential for big 
game. 

Finally, the region should continue to be the domain of the 
people of Alberta. Their interests should be placed above that of 
any fast buck or those persons with extreme viewpoints. 

The thousands of people who now use the Old Man River Basin 
for hunting, fishing, camping, etc., have found no difficulty in en- 
joying themselves without benefits of commercialization or developed 
facilities. The fact that this region is without these artifical 
means enhances the recreation values. This will become more and 
more evident as time goes on. 

Multi-use of the resources of the region has proved practical 
in the past and will with proper controls that now exist in legislation 
continue to be the playground and supply the livelihood of thousands 
of Albertans in the future. 

May I express my appreciation for this opportunity of being 
heard by the Authority. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 
MR. KINISKY: 

Mr. Drain could you give us your opinion as to how long there is 
going to be a sufficient amount of merchantable timber in this area to 
sustain a lumber industry? 

MR. DRAIN: 
The mature timber is gradually being logged out and I think 


anyone who has looked at it from a standpoint of forest management 
would be glad to see it go. We have an age group of timber reaching 


from 230 to 450 years. The result is that there has been a 
considerable decadence in this timber. In fact, the erosion of timber 
values exceeds the increment of growth. Ze hist’ tamber®™ ais’ not 


harvested, it will of course be detrimental. 


I would say that you are probably looking at a cycle of from 15 
to 20 years to remove the overmature timber. However, there is a 
considerable amount of timber, and I'm referring now to the 1903 burn 
which stretches south of the area that you can look at, which has come 
back as pine, which is 70 years old. The maturity age of pine is from 
90 to 120 years. The pine, after the removal of the mature timber, 
will reach its peak in about 30 years. Then the erosion will start. 


Therefore, having regard for that, it would appear to me that a 
management plan which would allow the farming of this particular area 
would be something which should be looked at for the future. With all 
due regard to the aesthetics, the fact remains that you are growing a 
Crop, the’ crop 2S going) “to “decay, and unlessmeismnutalazedma tars 
valueless. 


MR. KINISKY: 


What I'm really concerned about is, when the renewable and non- 
renewable resources have been recovered and thus depleted can we 
continue to have these access roads open? 


MR. DEAIN: 


That is part of the whole picture. With due respect to the 
people who desire to hike, they can hike. But seismic lines in the 
Crowsnest Forest have paid off, like it or not. The minus factor has 
been the resulting destruction of a vast amount of timber. The plus 
factor has been that on quite a number of occasions the forest fire 
suppression crews have been able to get immediately to the point where 
the fire started. That is a plus. 


The initial thought behind the development of the Kananaskis 
Highway was access for fire protection. The prime value of the area 
is the development and conservation of water. To have that and to 
look after a particular region, you have to have the accommodation to 
travel in and out. I don't think this is a crime. But there may be 
certain valleys it would behoove you well to cut off. Looking at it 
from the standpoint of a management proposition, I would say that it 
would be reasonable to keep most of the roads open. 


What you are looking at is not the guy who's got half a dozen 
horses in his yard. You are looking at the million plus population of 
Calgary by the year 2000 and you are looking at Lethbridge with 
100,000. You are looking at an age of increased leisure, at the 
desire of people to get away from confinement, from rubbing shoulders 
with everyone, and at their desire to get out there in the open. 
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In order to do this a family with four or five youngsters can now 
pack a lunch, drive up the Kananaskis Highway and find a picnic. spot. 
Everyone has their favourite picnic spot. If there was no road they 
would drive as far as Coleman or some other place. 


I'm not talking about those who have special facilities. I'm 
talking about Mr. Average Guy in the Province of Alberta. 


So the fact that there are roads distributes the usage. You 
have distribution of the use and no great intense ecological impact 
such as you have at Waterton because of the confinement. 


MR. KINISKY: 


You made an extremely interesting comment, Mr. Drain, concerning 
the continued use of seismic lines for further exploration. Have you 
discussed this with oil industry people at all? 


MR. DRAIN: 


I happen to know a lot about seismic lines. I want to say right 
here and now that I have no axe to grind in my presentation, except 
the simple fact that the fundamental basis of the Crowsnest Pass has 
historically been natural resources and their development. As the 
people's representative in the Crowsnest Pass, their economic concerns 
are mine. 


But from my experience, an era of intense seismic exploration has 
been gone through. The major companies have explored the foothills of 
the Rockies. Generally their conclusions were that it's not rich 
enough for their blood so they have gone. They left the seismic lines 
that are already cut because naturally they couldn't take them away. 
Smaller companies haven't the money to embark on these fantastically 
high cost programs, especially when you fellows are looking over their 
shoulders all the time. Therefore, they will use what is already 
there. 


Now the ground contact of a track vehicle is in the neighbourhood 
of from two to four pounds per square inch. I just can't see where 
this is too horrible. The trail is there. Of course, I'm talking now 
about what belongs to the people of Alberta. Whatever way they want 
to go with it is going to be the right way because it is their 
property. 


MR. KINISKY: 


You made some comment concerning the fact that if there are going 
to be any changes made in grazing leases, it should be done very 
cautiously. I have had conversations with cattlemen who tell me that 
the government regulations concerning public leases are so restrictive 
that if they were given some management ability themselves, they could 
Manage the land a lot better than the government. Would you like to 
comment on that? 


MR. DRAIN: 


Well, I think everybody sees things from their own viewpoint. I 
think here again you have the subject of the landlord and the tenant. 
What might be good for the tenant and what is good for the landlord 
might be something else again. You look at the type of range 
Management, for instance, that you have and it's pretty good. I don't 
think the way the land use is being conducted at this time along the 
eastern slopes leaves too much to be desired. 
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MR. KINISKY: 


If we weren't going through all of the exploration and extractive 
operations in wilderness areas, would the deer and elk not stay there? 
Was it not this kind of operation that drove them out into the 
occupied agricultural land? 


MR. DRAIN: 


Well, in reply I would suggest that we all take a trip up to the 
top of Savanna Ridge or to Plateau Mountain, which is the middle of 
the wintering grounds of the bighorn sheep. Right now you can see 200 
sheep, ewes and lambs. They are there because it is their habitat. 
There are wells there, there is a constant influx of people back and 
forth - no derogatory effect. Last spring you could watch the rams 
batting themselves silly alongside Highway No. 3, 100 feet from where 
the cars went whizzing by, 10 cars a minute. People were stopping and 
taking pictures and oh-ing and ah-ing. These were wild sheep. I 
worked on location with cats and watched them licking salt on the 
location. 


The factor that has a detrimental effect on the game is the 
hunter, the hunter with the gun, the killer. Etvisy ipnett y7 ichard gto 
convince ‘me? Tits! noise for” gane peal wetty Malone, will) adaptto 
anything. Here you are right on the fly-through route. Of course, at 
one time all prop craft were used. Sometimes weather conditions would 
drive the aircraft down lower, therefore there waS constant noise. 
Game learned to live with it. 


I think probably the elk is possibly the most adaptable of all 
animals because it has been driven by man from the plains to the 
foothills, from the foothills to the mountains, and now up into the 
high plateaus as a result of intense hunting. He lives now in 
conflict with the sheep, not because of any industrial development, 
but because of man the hunter. 


My personal observation is, you don't disturb game. Game will 
adapt to the environment; they watch trucks and cars go by. ™ can 
even talk about blasting stumps on a road, letting go a stump and 
walking 20 feet over and there was a buck deer sleeping between two 
skidways. I guess he knew I wasn't going to hurt hin. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Is it your suggestion that commercial recreational developments 
be confined pretty well to the established transportation corridors as 
they are now? 


MR. DRAIN: 


This I would say is feasible, because what you are dealing with 
is the people's heritage. You're dealing with one of the last masses 
of land ideally suited for recreation which poses a potential use for 
Many generations. In other words, we are talking about the custody 
and stewardship, as I see it, of this the people's birthright. In my 
view I do not feel that this should be commercialized. It will serve 
the people the way it is. 


However, I would qualify with one particular point. There has 
been some erosion of development, and I can think of two which TI do 
not choose to name, They should be allowed to expand because they 
were given the blessing of government when they started. They are 
there, you have to live with them. 
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MR. DOWLING: 


On the second page of your submission on gas and oil development 
you referred to guidelines and controls with respect to seismic 
exploration. Were you suggesting by this statement that government 
bodies other than those currently exercising controls should, in fact, 
regulate seismic exploration? 


MR. DRAIN: 


I don't think there should be too many referees in the ball game. 
When you look at Bill No. 47, it is pretty hard to say that there 
isn't the authority given the Minister of the Environment to do just 
about anything in the matter of iand protection and land use. Now if 
there is the authority and if the government or the minister are 
remiss in their duties, well, an election comes every four years. 
There is the answer to that. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Concerning the coal strip mining industry, through your studies 
and knowledge of this area, where you have lived apparently all your 
life, do you have any fresh ideas about new rehabilitation methods 
that might be used? 


MR. DRAIN: 


Frankly, unless you have a gigantic strip mining operation, I 
doubt the feasibility of rehabilitation in the Rockies. For one thing 
your Wcodl structures are laid oni*a 30Sto%33' to %35 degree >pitchs 
Surface cover, in some cases, is negligible, none. You are working 
between a hanging wall and a foot wall of solid rock, so you are 
digging down - you are sloping this side in order to make it safe to 
work. Where can you generate the soil? 


Another factor = and I don't know how significant it is. 
Suppose it were feasible after taking to the economic limit coal 
acquired by surface disturbance and then, realizing in your wisdon 
that only about five per cent of the coal had been tapped, fill this 
over with loose rubble, and then start an underground operation. You 
would be working your miners in an extremely hazardous situation in my 
view. One, you would have the constant threat of this water trap of 
loosened material overlying the coal sean. You would have the 
fracturing impact of the structure and the vast impacts of powder. 
So, in effect, if you did fill this in, you are creating a underground 
trap. 


Now, how do I see strip mining in relation to underground mining? 
I think in terms of people. In the last war we dug two and a quarter 
Million tons of coal off Grassy Mountain. We made a hole in the 
ground and it's still there. But I also think about this. The kill 
rate in underground mining at that time was one man for every 100,000 
tons; there was two and a quarter million tons taken off that mountain 
and there was one man killed. So 39 people lived, if you want to 
equate it that way. 


I'm pleased to say that the safety record of mining has improved 
considerably since then. Nevertheless, there are all the hidden 
factors in underground mining. There is silicosis, arthritis, all the 
various respiratory diseases and the high accident rate. So) if you 
want to think in terms of people - and whether it is fashionable to 
think in terms of people when you are considering the scenery is 
another question - but if you do, I would say if I had to choose, 
and if I had the power to choose aS an individual, thinking of my 
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people in the Crowsnest Pass, I would sooner see them all working on 
the surface. That's my view of it. 


MR. DOWLING: 


What do you think the coal industry potential of British Columbia 
is compared to the potential of this area? What effect will this have 
on this area? 


MR. DRAIN: 


Well, one thing - in the northwestern portion of British 
Columbia you have far less distance to haul and generally a better 
average quality of coal. 


There is a better understanding of natural resource development 
among people because the people of British Columbia live, say about 90 
per cent, on natural resource development. They are familiar with the 
idea that in order to take timber off a hillside you have to build a 
road up there to extract it. They are aware that mother nature will 
cure a lot of these ills. So environmentally, looking at it from the 
dimension of having worked in Alberta in resource extraction and 
looking at British Columbia resource extraction, there seems to be a 
more comprehensive and less repressive viewpoint, which is a 
consideration. 


Then there has been a greater endowment. I can talk about a 
property in British Columbia presently under exploration where the 
coal seam is 136 feet thick, where the stripping ratio is one to one 
forshalt lofvit andytwor tosone | forse thes total: You can't show me 
anything like that in the Province of Alberta. 


Then it seems that the Kootenays were laid in a manner that 
created thicker seams of coal. 


So all of these are important things. One, there is the 
understanding of the people; two, the closer availability of water 
haul; and three, the coal quality and the kindness of mother nature in 
the way she made it available. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Concerning recreational facilities, should they take the form of 
an increased number of campgrounds along the forest reserve 
boundaries? Would you be in favour of having them publicly 
controlled, or commercially operated? 


MRe DRAIN: 


I don't think the government has any business in commercial 
tourist development, other than a friendly nudge and assistance 
through publicity. 
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Brief submitted by: Mr. David Sheppard 
Box 102 
Pincher Creek, Alberta 


MR. SHEPPARD: 


My fame is David Sheppard. I'm an ecologist and I live near 
Beaver Mines. I've been working on the east slopes for about ten 
years. 


These hearings are a very good idea and you are to be commended 
on calling them. Needless to say, they are long overdue in view of 
the fact that some 70 per cent of the resources on the east slopes 
have already been leased. Nevertheless, they are a very good idea. 
However they should, I hope, just be regarded as the first stage in 
public participation in resources planning for the east slopes. These 
hearings, I hope, would be followed by some kind of management plan 
which would then be discussed by the public again at another set of 
public hearings. I hope the Authority has already considered that. 


However, hearings only give the opinions of a few people; most 
will not bother to say anything at hearings. I think the Environment 
Conservation Authority could consider as an additional source of 
information some form of questionnaire, distributed particularly to 
recreationists on the east slopes. I think you would reach a lot more 
people in this way. 


Now some general comments, first about conservation and what I 
call the "concept of usefulness." 


Most of this material put out in connection with these hearings 
seems to regard conservation as the best way of using resources and 


the emphasis is on _ use. Conservation is a lot more than that. 
Conservation means saving resources for the future, not just using 
resources wisely or using them fright now. I found much of that 


literature put the emphasis on immediate use; that's certainly the way 
it seemed to me. I don't think that's right. In fact, I think the 
best use of much of the east slopes is as a storehouse of resources 
for the future. I'll have more to say about that subsequently. 


Wilderness: I think most people will agree that wilderness is 
unspoiled, undeveloped and undisturbed country of some kind, and that 
there is still quite a bit of it left on the east slopes. I think one 
objective should be at least one wilderness area for each of these 
Management zones on the east slopes, one area that is free of vehicles 
and can be used for some kind of primitive recreation for people who 
want to get away from crowded campgrounds and over-fished streams. 


Water and watersheds: The preservation and maintenance of natural 
watersheds must have first priority on the east slopes. she hicks 
determine all the other resource uses, in my opinion. In Some cases 
this is going to mean disallowing some resource useS so that the 
watersheds are protected. We have not done this in the past. 
Previously east slope watersheds have been abused and seriously 
damaged by mineral exploration and development, strip mining, 
pollution, clearcut logging, road construction, grazing and land 
clearing. This has resulted in erratic flows, increased sediment, 
destruction of some stream fisheries and reduced water quality. 
Needless to say, we must take more care in the future. 


Also with regard to water, I would hope that the day of dam 
building on the east slopes is over, that no further hydro dams will 
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be allowed. Hydro-electric development is the most damaging form of 
energy extraction as far as the environment is concerned. 


Roads and access: Previous speakers have pointed out that there 
are numerous exploration roads on the east slopes, and apparently more 
are to be constructed in the future. It is sometimes argued that 
these roads provide access for recreationists. I challenge this. 
They provide access for people rich enough to afford trail bikes and 
four wheel drive vehicles. That's not most of the people; that's just 
a few. These people can use these roads, they can go to fishing areas 
where no one else can go and fishing suffers. They can hunt in areas 
where no one else can hunt; hunting suffers, I think we need to block 
off these exploration roads after their use is finished. I think we 
need to reforest them. What we will end up with is a lot of access 
roads with not very much at the other end of then. 


Main forestry trunk roads, I think, should be paved or oiled to 
reduce the dust which is a real problem as far as recreational 
enjoyment is concerned. I don't think they should be widened, or made 
into superhighways. 


I dontt think the Kananaskis Highway should be built as a high 
speed highway. It should be made as a low speed scenic drive, not 
more than 50 miles per hour, with lots of stopping places and scenic 
lookouts. A person should be able to drive on that road without 
having to feel that he has to drive at high speed in order to keep 
ahead of the traffic behind hin. 


The natural gas industry: The natural gas industry, I have to 
admit, is important because it is extracting the energy source that is 
probably the least damaging of all the energy sources that we could 
take out of the environment. So it has a place on the east slopes. 


However, there are various things necessary to ensure that once 
that industry is finished, the east slopes are reclaimed. I've 
already mentioned exploration roads. They should be reclaimed and 
reforested. After the field is exhausted, extraction roads, well 
sites and other facilities should be reclaimed and reforested. Any 
land and water ecosystems that are polluted - and there are several 
= should be reclaimed and restored to their original condition or as 
near to it as possible. 


The effect of the natural gas industry on the east slopes 
involves an additional problem, that of the export of natural gas. 
This, possibly the cleanest fuel we have, is very important and in 
view of the small supplies I don't think we should be exporting it to 
the United States - the only place I believe we export it to now. 
This is one resource we should be saving for the future. The more we 
can save, the more we conserve, the less need there is to continue to 
explore the east slopes for more - frantically, thoughtlessly and in 
an unplanned way, aS has been done in the past. 


Coal mining: If you rate the damage done by energy extraction, I 
would place strip mining as second only to hydro development as_ the 
most damaging. In my opinion, strip mining has no place at all on the 
east slopes. Those mountains are impossible to reclain. It's 
impossible to restore them to what they were before. All you can hope 
to do is to grow something there to keep them from sliding into the 
river valleys. We're mining this coal and exporting it to Japan for 
relatively little money. We're tearing these mountains apart. a 
don't think it's morally right. I think it should be discontinued 
altogether. We don't need the coal and I question whether we even 
need the jobs in this affluent province. We can find better ways of 
employing people. 
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If National Energy Board predictions are correct, we will be 
stripping ten times as much land by 1990 as we do today. AY tot ot 
this stripping will take place on the east slopes, whatever they tell 
you. They tell you their coal deposits are relatively small, but in 
fact those are the ones that they have proven out. There are lots of 
other coal deposits and aS coal becomes more valuable they will be 
pressured to strip those and it will go on and on endlessly. If 
Alberta needed energy from coal, I'd say that was one thing. But to 
sell these mountains to Japan, which is what it amounts to, so that 
they can manufacture things to be bought by us, is not right. 


Logging: Logging doesn't appear to be very extensive now in the 
east slopes, but some of the plans are rather alarming. According to 
some of the literature, for example, there is a large operation 
planned for the Bow Forest. Obviously these forests are necessary to 
protect the watersheds. The most destructive way to log them is 
clearcut logging, and that's the kind of logging we're doing now. if 
think it's wrong. I think~ we should stop that. Clearcut logging 
causes a lot of erosion. It does not leave adequate trees standing 
for forest regeneration. This erosion causes the removal of nutrients 
from the ecosystem. After several cuttings the forests will not 
regenerate themselves. I've seen two or three clearcut areas near 
where I live which are not regenerating, despite what people say. 


We need to terminate clearcut logging. This) snot qust my 
opinion. The Dean of Forestry at the University of Montana has 
recommended that clearcut logging be suspended altogether in the 
Bitterroot National Forest of Montana, which isn't too far from here, 
for these reasons. We need logging that can cut selectively, cutting 
mature trees. The industry can survive in that way. It will be 
argued that it's not economic to use any logging but clearcut logging. 
It is economic for the lumber industry to cut trees selectively. They 
have been doing it for years in Ontario and Quebec. In fact, some 
authorities in Ontario and Quebec say that clearcut logging is 
wasteful. It wastes because you destroy the small trees as well as 
the mature trees while you are logging. 


Outdoor recreation: Apart from watershed and ecosystem 
preservation, outdoor recreation is the most important and most 
valuable use of the east slopes. It is unfortunate that there have 
been neither economic studies made apparently, nor have recreationists 
in Alberta been asked what they want for the east slopes. I think 
this is really a gap in information at this time and I would hope that 
something would be done about it very soon before a management plan is 
drafted. 


The tendency, because of this ignorance, is to give outdoor 
recreation a very low priority in terms of people's wants and in terms 
of economics. I'm not sure this is right. I think economically it's 
very important and it's very important to the people for other reasons 
as well. 


In developing recreation you must be careful not to ruin the 
recreation resource. That resource is comprised of clean air and 
water, quiet and tranquillity, fishing and hunting, unspoiled forests 
and scenery, and low numbers of people. I'd like to emphasize that 
because somehow you have to incorporate in any management plan some 
kind of population planning and it's very difficult to do when Alberta 
has no population policy. Low numbers of people are a part of a 
quality recreational environment. 


As a general principle, al think commercial recreation 
developments should be kept outside the forest reserve boundaries. 
There may be some exceptions, ski lodges for example. There may be no 
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other suitable place but in the forest reserve. But in general, most 
of the commercial operations should be outside the reserve boundaries. 


The danger, of course, of letting commercial recreational 
operators into the reserve is that you can't control them. You can't 
control their growth, you can't control their expansion, you can't 
control the number of developments because if one is let in, is it 
fair to keep the others out? If they have one operation and it is 
making a profit, why not others? 


I have a few specific comments which I won't go into in great 
detail. I support the Castle River Wilderness Area proposal. qatid 
like to see it adopted. I won't comment on specific developments. 


Management strategies: What I think we need is something between 
Strategies B and C in the booklet. By the way, Strategies A and B, I 
thought, were made to look rigidly protectionist and what was meant to 
be a continuum, I thought, of possible management strategies. A and B 
seemed virtually identical to me. I think both were a little bit too 
tigid. However, C seems to me to be exactly what we have now - the 
"squeaky wheel gets the grease' principle. 


What I think we need is a policy which will ensure that: most of 
the land be left in an undeveloped state in the forest reserve; most 
commercial development not be be allowed within forest reserve 
boundaries; Some resource uses, strip mining, clearcut logging and 
highway construction be prohibited altogether; emphasis be on 
conservation of resources for the future, not on present or immediate 
use, and where destructive resource extraction is allowed it must be 
followed 'y a thorough program of restoration, erosion prevention and 
watershed protection. 


Now just one final point and I don't quite know how to put this 
in~a Mice Way sog!) Lejustapa bee san hs eWay. I wonder if these 
hearings really mean anything at all. So many of the resources on the 
east slopes have been leased, so much of the land is apparently 
outside government control now, it seems to me. Maybe I'm wrong about 
that, but to me there is this question of whether the hearings mean 
anything. 


I think maybe a test of credibility might be the willingness of 
the government and the Environment Conservation Authority to do the 
following two things: first, suspend the sale of any further resource 
extraction and exploration leases until a resources management plan 
has been drafted and accepted by the public at subsequent hearings. 


Maybe this has been done already but I'm unaware of it. Second, 
cancel any further development of the east slopes until the resources 
Management plan has been adopted. i Ums thankingy gpareicularliy, jot 


logging in the Bow River Forests and the Kananaskis Highway, which I 
understand work is starting on now. If the government will do these 
two things it will demonstrate clearly to the public that these 
hearings and resource planning on the east slopes are to be taken 
seriously. 
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Appendix to brief presented to the Environment Conservation Authority 
hearing on the use of land on the Eastern Slopes at Coleman, June 11, 1973. 
By David H. Sheppard, Box 102, Pincher Creek, Alberta. 
Briefs presented at the hearings by developers and private citizens 
have altered my views on two proposed developments in the Oldman region; 
the development of youth hostels and the White Spruce Development proposal. 
I wish to comment further on these. 


(1) YOUTH HOSTELS AND RECREATION DEVELOPMENT WITHIN THE FOREST RESERVE 


As one listens to request after request for development within 
the Forest Reserve, one soon gains the impression that the East Slopes are 
an elongate apple strudel and most people have come to the hearings to get 
a piece. I do not agree with this approach and, while I can see some 
advantages to land use zoning, I think that zoning may be detrimental if 
it leads to any large-scale use of the East Slope that is permanently 
destructive. The objective of land management on the East Slope should 
be to pass these forests and watersheds on to future generations as little 
altered as possible. 

Also, as the hearings unfold, one realizes that there is probably 
no way of controlling or limiting recreation development within the Forest 
Reserve. Once allowed it will be come one, come all. 

Youth hostels appear to be admirable facilities. However, they 
are private recreation clubs and there is no good reason for allowing them 
to build inside the Forest Reserve while denying other institutions the 
same privilege. If a policy of allowing institutional development within 
the Forest Reserves is adopted where will it end? How will growth be con- 
trolled? Until there are answers there should be no such development. 

Recreation development within the Forest Reserve should be limited 
to campgrounds for summer use and to government-sponsored ski facilities 
for winter use. It should also be realized that even the development of 
these will eventually have to be curtailed and it should be decided in 
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advance at what point the development of new recreation facilities should 
stop. In this connection, studies of user perception of recreation quality 
are desperately needed. 

The government should allow and sponsor the construction of outdoor 
education facilities within the Forest Reserves. These could be financed 
by regional school boards as well as by the provincial government and should 
be government-operated. They can be used primarily for school classes and 
could have a permanent teaching staff. Also, adult education programs, 
such as those of the Community Colleges, could be incorporated. There is 
a great need for this type of facility and it would be more economical to 
develop coordinated regional programs than to leave it to each school board 
to develop something inadequate. 


(2) RECREATION DEVELOPMENT OUTSIDE THE FOREST RESERVES (THE WHITE SPRUCE PROPOSAL) 


If the development of permanent recreation facilities (cottages, 
motels, resorts, institutional camps) is not allowed within the Forest Reserves, 
where should they be built? There is obviously a conflict between recreational 
use and agricultural use and it is not altogether clear what form develop- 
ment should take (concentrated or dispersed?) and where such development 
should be located (near small towns, in provincial parks, on marginal agricul- 
tural Jand, along transportation corridors, etc?). Very careful planning 
is required and the basis of this planning must be the degree of development 
that local residents are willing to tolerate. The municipalities must 
decide how development should proceed and they can do this in conjunction 
with regional planning boards. It should be realized at the outset that 
all demands for recreation land cannot be satisfied. This having been 
recognized, the emphasis can and should be placed on environmental quality 
and on the fair distribution and use of available lands. 


Possibilities for recreation development outside the Forest Reserve 
may be the following: 
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(a) Provincial Parks - cottage development and institutional 
camps on land leased from the government where deemed that 
such development is suitable. Perhaps government-owned 
rental cottages would be preferable to privately-owned 
ones because use could be more equitably distributed. 

(b) In villages already in existence (e.g. Beaver Mines, 
Crowsnest Pass, Maycroft) - cottages, motels. Degree of 
development to be decided by the villages. 

(c) On marginal agricultural land - cottage development. This 
land could be identified and zoned as recreational-agricul- 
tural. It should not be subdivided into parcels smaller than 
80 acres so that it can be returned to agriculture if necessary 
and no destructive development should be allowed, other than 
the cottage and related facilities. The municipality must 
decide upon the designation of such land. The municipality 
should also be encouraged to develop some system of land 
price controls so that land prices do not rise beyond the 
reach of the agricultural sector. Land use on these recrea- 
tional holdings should be under government control - my 
observation is that small holdings are frequently seriously 
overgrazed. In general, I would expect that there would be 
relatively little such land available. 

(d) Along transportation corridors - cottages, motels, resorts 
such as White Spruce. Once again, such development should 
be compatible with local wishes and should not interfere 
unduly with agriculture. Local residents and their elected 
governments should determine the extent to which such develop- 
ment may be allowed within their communities. 

The White Spruce Development, as presently conceived, would 
accommodate 800 or more people in an area that is presently rural. Because 
of its size, the development would have a serious detrimental impact on the 
quality of rural life andon the environment, including Beaver Creek and the 
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adjacent Forest Reserve. It amounts to the creation of a new town. In my 
view dispersed and carefully planned recreation development is preferable 
both from the standpoint of recreation quality and adverse environmental 
impact. 


(3) POPULATION AND RECREATION DEVELOPMENT 


Alberta has no population policy. Unless a limit to Alberta's 
population growth is set, it is unrealistic to expect that there will be 
enough recreation land to meet all demands. Provincial and municipal 
governments must then decide whether any attempt at all should be made to 
meet the demand. If they decide that some attempt can be made, then they must 
emphasize quality in recreation development and not quantity. To even 
attempt to meet all demands for recreation land will lead to excessive sub- 
division which will destroy the quality of life and the quality of the 
environment of the region. The East Slope will become just another cluttered 
surburbia. 

There may be ways of extending the use of land presently available 
without destroying the country through excessive subdivision and over- 
population. Co-operative use of cottages should be encouraged - some cottages 
could be company-owned and made available to employees. Other cottages 
might be government-owned and rented to vacationers. These could be selected 
by lottery as demand exceeds supply. The youth hostel type of cperation 
should be encouraged because more people can be accommodated with less environ- 
mental destruction than by subdividing land into small parcels: Similar 
hostels might be initiated by other groups. In general, cottages are for 
the rich and will probably remain so. Camping should be given first priority 
in overall recreation planning. 

In summary, planning for recreation development outside the Forest 
Reserve must recognize the following: 

(a) Land is limited - not everyone can be accommodated, especially 

if population growth continues. 
(b) The recreation population should be widely dispersed to 


(c) 


(f) 
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minimize the impact on the environment and local residents 
(existing towns possibly constitute an exception). 
Environmental quality must be the overriding control on 
recreation development. Development must not detract from 
the natural beauty and rural character of the focthills 

or from the present quality of recreation in the area. 

Land prices will have to be regulated. 

A plan for limited and controlled recreation development 
might be acceptable at a local level. The present piecemeal 
approach involving the gradual disappearance of agricultural 
land is not acceptable because there is no foreseeable limit 
to such recreation growth. 

No development plans or policies should be adopted unless 
they have been agreed to at the local level. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


Considering what we know about our nonzrenewable resources now, 
what percentage do you think is ours to take in our lifetime? 


MR. SHEPPARD: 


As little as possible. There is no way of really giving a 
percentage as far as I know, because we can't predict what energy 
sources we might develop in the future and when we might develop them. 


MR. KINISKY: 


This leads me then to a second question, which is one that has 
troubled me mightily this last little while. That is, what percentage 
of the people of the Province of Alberta do you think would accept a 
very much reduced exploitation of our non-renewable resources, and of 
course, accept too that they are going to get a lot less of that which 
they now presume to be free, from the government? 


MR. SHEPPARD: 


I dontt think there is any way of answering this without asking 
the people. 


MR. KINISKY: 


What I'm saying is, how many people in the province feel like you 
do? 


MR. SHEPPARD: 


That I dontt know. I have no idea. But I think we should ask 
those people and that you should find out. For example, one little 
study done by Robert Scase of the University of Calgary in the Cypress 
Hills asked some of these questions to visitors, recreationists in the 
Cypress Hills. He found most people thought there should be no 
Mining, mining exploration and logging in the Cypress Hills. Somme 
think there is some public sympathy for this point of view. How much 
I don't know. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Do you honestly believe that any provincial government, either 
this one or ones that may follow, can actually resist over a prolonged 
period of time world pressures for the energy resources which we 
possess? 


MR. SHEPPARD: 


I don't see why not. What world pressures are these? Canadian 
pressures, I agree, might be very strong. World pressures I can't see 
as being very important, unless you want to make a profit selling 
energy resources. 


DR. TROST: 
You listed the energy development programs in order of their 


destructiveness. Would you elaborate as to why you put hydro 
development as the most destructive? 
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MR. SHEPPARD: 


Purely on the basis of the area destroyed. I'm not necessarily 
talking about Alberta. I'm talking about Canada as ae whole. For 
example, the biggest project built so far is Lake Williston, the 
Bennett Dam, and I forget the exact figure, but it's about 380 square 
miles that the lake has flooded. It destroyed the valley which is the 
richest part of the ecosystem, and that's a considerable area. 


DRE SRO Says 


Based on what has been done above the dam rather than flood 
control and so on below it? 


MR. SHEPPARD: 


well there are downstream problems as well, of course, such as 
the Athabasca Delta drainage problem. 


DRew PERO Ss 


Do you feel that there are also environmental benefits that 
derive from hydro developments if they are carried out properly? 


MR. SHEPPARD: 


Well, the benefit as “low air pollution, or nov ara pollution. 
That's the argument that hydro companies use; they are eliminating air 
pollution by hydro development. But we can eliminate air pollution in 
other ways as well. 


DR. TROST: 


Do you feel there is or could be any advantage derived from hydro 
developments if they are so devised as to properly store water as 
well? 


MR. SHEPPARD: 
I'm not sure exactly what you mean by "properly store water." 
DR. TLROSTs 


Some of the problems that have been cited already in these and 
previous hearings are the problems we are confronted with, with high 
run-offs in the spring and low run-offs in the summer. Part of the 
result of hydro development, if properly done, of course, is that it 
can balance out those so that you get a steadier flow of water. would 
that be a benefit, in your view? 


MR. SHEPPARD: 


That's a benefit, but it's a benefit that is partially attained 
by keeping the watershed intact. Also spring flooding is important to 
the ecosystems downstream, aS we have seen in the case of the 
Athabasca Delta, and as we'll see in the case of marine estuaries if 
nydro development takes place at James Bay for example. So flooding 
is important to other ecosystems many of which support fish. 
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Brief submitted by: Mr. Ken Dezall 
Cowley, Alberta 


MR. DEZALL: 


This brief is confined to my own views and opinions about the 
forestry or trunk road. I've lived in Alberta practically all my life 
adjacent to the foothills, therefore in this area we are talking 
about. 


I only endorse the kind of use that does not affect and 
contaminate the water on the east slopes as this is the last and the 
main supply of our pure water. I think you'll all bear me out on 
that. I believe the administration of the east slopes should be done 
by the Department of Lands and Forests and the Department of the 
Environment. I believe the east slopes area should be zoned for use 
aS suitable for grazing, lumbering, mining and a large area for 
recreations such as hunting, fishing, hiking, trail riding, 
photography, skiing et cetera. I agree that there should be no 
further development of tourist facilities along the trunk road except 
for enlarging and improving existing campgrounds. All services should 
be kept on the existing corridors along Highway No. 3, the Gap Road, 
the Highwood, and the roads that go into the forest reserve. I would 
think that no permanent residences or services should be allowed in 
the forest reserve. I believe there should be no motorized traffic 
allowed off the main trunk road, and that trail bikes and motor 
toboggans should only be able to use designated areas. The road 
should be used only for forestry management and fire fighting. 


i am definitely opposed to the proposed youth hostel at 
Livingstone Falls. I think this development is very detrimental to 
the area. I have looked after the campgrounds up here for the last 
eight years, and giving all benefit of the doubt to our youth, I find 
that an awful lot of the youth who are travelling up in the forest 
reserve cause more damage and more trouble in our campgrounds than 
over 90 per cent of the family campers. 


Deenawls swoods there. I found these youth will take a whole 
truckload of wood at one time and build a great big fire and then go 
off and sit down by the stream. They use the shelters. They split 
wood. They break the rules in these Shelters in every way. sq; ot 
think if we build a hostel in there where it isn't going to be looked 
after that will definitely be wrong. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 
MR. KINISKY: 


Mr. Dezall, when you said that you didn't particularly care for 
the idea of having any commercial developments in the forest reserve 
at all, it leaves then just the campgrounds. Are you suggesting that 
the campgrounds be totally operated by government and not be in 
private hands? 


MR. DEZALL: 


What I meant was that we shouldn't let any commercial people in 
there to make money on these campgrounds. The government has supplied 
campgrounds second to none in Canada in our forest reserves and they 
are free at the present time. I don't know how long they can continue 
that way. But I think that under existing conditions they provide a 
place to take your family and go camping. 


If we let in these proposed and applied for developments, such as 
this Cline River development of $10.5 million, how many people in this 
room will be able to go up there and enjoy that area after that 
development is there? The price will be beyond their means. That is 
what I mean. I don't think there should be any commercial development 
of that type. 


MR) KNEES Ys 


Youth hostels are usually maintained and supervised by somebody. 
Do you feel that under that situation wherein they do have 
supervision, the damage normally caused by a small segment of the 
youth would stop? 


MR. DEZALL: 


Well, but if they allow one up there, will it be run by the 
government or will it be run by a private enterprise? I feel that it 
shouldn't be in there if it is going to be run by private enterprise. 
And it shouldn't be free. I think the proper place for it is on the 
existing corridors, Highway No. 3 or Highway No. 1. 


MR. D. CAMPBELL: 


My name is Don Campbell. I'm President of the Mountain Region 
Canadian Youth Hostels Association. These hostels have resident house 
parents. There will be a training program for any of these people who 
come to the hostels. They don't cut trees down. The fact is that at 
the Ribbon Creek Youth Eostel, which we have been occupying for ten 
years, there are more trees there now than there were when we moved 
into the establishment. Usually we bring the youth, starting at Grade 
6 or younger, and there is a training program that we offer along with 
the accommodation. 


These hostels are not free; there is an overnight charge. They 
ate not federal government transient hostels. People have to pay an 
overnight charge to stay there. Is that satisfactory? 


DR. TROST: 


I think the audience should know that there will be a full 
presentation on the youth hostel program in the course of the hearings 
here. IT think it was quite appropriate that the question be 
introduced at this time, 
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MR. DOWLING: 


Were the campgrounds where the damage you spoke of took place 
supervised at the time of damage? 


MR. DEZALL: 


No they were not. They are free campgrounds and I am caretaker 
for the first four on the Kananaskis road. I haul the wood, clean the 
toilets, empty the garbage and generally clean up everything every two 
or three days. This is usually done when there is nobody around. 


DR. TROST: 


You have been in this employment for seven years, did you say? 
MR. DEZALL: 

It would be eight now. 
DR. LROST: 

There has been damage at the campsites? 
MR. DEZALL: 


Not real damage, just general messes. And real messes too. I 
could really tell you some wizards. 


DRoeLROS Ts 

How much usage are the campsites getting now? 
MR. DEZALL: 

They are getting a lot of use. Last year I would say they had 
double the use they had the year before, and if it's any indication, 
there have been more people up there in June so far this year than 
there were in all of June last year. 

DRe TROSTs 

Do they like them or do they want them changed in any way? 
MR. DEZALL: 

I handed out 100 questionnaires that Mr. Longworth, the forest 
superintendant, gave me last year to various campers and 60 per cent 
of them enjoyed the crowded campgrounds. Most of them were quite 
happy with them. About 20 per cent of them wanted playgrounds for 
their kids. I suggested that they stay in the city and go to a city 
park if they wanted that. 

DRe LROS Ls 


Then with that rate of usage, are they now, in your judgment, 
used to capacity at the present time? 


MR. DEZALL: 
Yes they are. The existing ones are used to capacity on 


weekends, not in the middle of the week. In July and August every 
night in these campgrounds pretty nearly every stall is full. 
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DR.a TROST: 
Would any people be turned away? 
MR. DEZALL: 


Well, there are lots of places along the road to which they go. 
The forestry department is now enlarging all these campgrounds and 
improving then. 


R. Livingstone summarized the 
CanPac Minerals Ltd. brief pre- 
sented formally at Lethbridge. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. TROST: 


The brief from CanPac will be presented at other hearings when 
they have holdings that are relevant to those watershed basins and it 
will be presented at Lethbridge again. Consequently the Authority 
will reserve its major questioning until the Lethbridge presentation. 
But I have two questions now, Mr. Livingstone. 


First, could you indicate the state of your planning in respect 
of the coal lease that you have in the Oldman basin? 


MR. LIVINGSTONE: 


We have pretty well completed our exploration program. We have 
done our coal and coke testing. We are really now assessing the 
market and ready to go forward if the market is such. 


DR. LROSTs: 


You're familiar with the public hearings the Environment 
Conservation Authority held on surface mining some year and a half ago 
and the report and recommendations from it, and with the two acts of 
the provincial government that followed on those hearings, namely The 
Land Surface Conservation and Reclamation Act, which has passed third 
reading, and The Coal Conservation Act, which is in first reading. 


Is your reaction to these acts of government in respect of your 
operations one that you can live with these acts or not? 


MR. LIVINGSTONE: 


Yes, we can live with these acts. We realize that some of these 
acts are beginning to require the time of more and more people. 
Whenever we go into composing new acts we should look at the amount of 
money and time and the number of people that industry has to expend in 
complying with government regulations. We're not saying we are trying 
to escape, but I think there is a lot of time spent on these things. 


We estimate that in the last two months in our office 40 per cent 
of our time was spent on things required by the government and this is 
becoming quite crippling. 


You just don't have the time to present all the details and the 
people who request some of this information are getting shoddier 
information than they would if they didn't want something every week 
as it were. 


DR. TROST: 


Some of this is time-consuming because it has to be worked out 
for the first time. But do you feel that the legislation, which is 
designed to facilitate good reclamation, can be attained by an 
operating coal company? 


MR. LIVINGSTONE: 


We're prepared to live with reclamation requirements. This is 
part of CanPac's policy and it isn't just lip-service. I think we 
should always keep a cost/benefit balance in mind. For instance when 
you start talking about putting all the dirt back in the hole instead 
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of having the mountain on a different slope you begin to ask if it is 
worth it. 
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GENERAL QUESTIONING 


MR. KERR: 
Jee eR.) KEELE. 


There are just two questions I'd like to put to Mr. Livingstone. 
First, how does he propose to bring this coal from the line to the 
railhead? Secondly, what is the ultimate use for this coal? Are we 
going to use it in Canada or is it going to go halfway around the 
world? 


MR. LIVINGSTONE: 

To answer your first question, if this goes ahead there will 
probably be a railway built to bring out the coal. What was the 
second half of your question? 

MR. KERR? 

Where will the coal ultimately go and what use will it be put to? 
MR. LIVINGSTONE: 

We don't know yet. In the paper given at the professional 
engineers! meeting last week we found that there is a great world-wide 
shortage of coal developing. Canadian steel companies are one area 
where that product could go. We've sent samples to Canadian steel 
companies and as the shortages of coal develop in the United States 


you can expect there will be more Canadian coal used in Canadian steel 
industries. 


MR. RUSSELL: 

Andy Russell, Waterton Park. 

Do the 1,600 acres that you say will be affected and disturbed 
include the road that is proposed to move in your machinery, and the 
railroad that is proposed to move out your coal? 

MR. LIVINGSTONE: 

It doesn't include the road going in. We probably will just use 
the Kananaskis road the same way as the Fording Coal Company used the 
road up the Elk valley. As mentioned in the brief, the 1,600 acres 
includes everything on-site. 


MR. RUSSELL: 


That would include your village camp? 


MR. LIVINGSTONE: 

It doesn't include the village, because the village would not be 
on-site the same as Fording. It's probably removed ten miles away to 
keep it away from the mining site. 

MR. RUSSELL: 


Does it include the holding tanks for your settling ponds? 
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MR. LIVINGSTONE: 


yes. Everything for the actual operation, the roads, load-out 
points, everything to mine that coal. 


MR. RUSSELL: 


And it doesn't include the extra 16,000 or 32,000 acres that you 
chewed up with your exploration? 


MR. LIVINGSTONE: 


We didn't chew up 16,000 acres and I think you'll find that we 
did a pretty good job on reclamation. The only chewing up that's been 
done since we've reclaimed this is by people with four wheel drive 
vehicles who have circumvented our barriers at the end of the road. 


Regarding the 32,000 acres, as with any mining or oil field you 
always have a blanket area of leases because you don't know with the 
complex geology whether you are going to find all the coal. If we 
could have picked the 1,600 acres where the coal was, we'd be happy to 
pay on only 1,600 acres a year for the leases instead of 32,000. But 
we couldn't tell where the coal was. In fact at the Fording operation 
we learned that we had to get additional leases because the geology 
was complex and where we thought we had all the coal deposit under our 
leases, we didn't. So don't worry, there'll only be 1,600 acres 
disturbed. 


MR. RUSSELL: 


With respect to the comments in the paper about wildlife, what 
authority do you quote when you say that this creates a minor 
disturbance? 


MR. LIVINGSTONE: 


I have no authority myself on this. We have seen on explorations 
that the first thing out in the morning to find out what we were going 
to do was the wildlife. There used to be a moose that ran up and down 
the road in front of vehicles coming into and out of the camp at 
Fording. He did that all summer long. I don't know what happened to 
him in the end. 


MR. RUSSELL: 


Hasn't there been an impact study on the general effects on the 
wildlife and fish? 


MR. LIVINGSTONE: 


Not in here, but in Appendix 3 you'il find that Fording Coal has 
and is running a continuing study on this. I don't know whether Dick 
Marshall might be able to add to this or whether the Forestry 
Department has been doing a survey on this or not, I know they did 
some work in B.C. 


MR. MARSHALL: 

Dick Marshall, CanPac Minerals. 

Just to elaborate on that one point. Dr. Trost asked where the 
Isolation property was heading at this point in time. Mr. Livinastone 


replied that essentially it's evaluated and ready for development. 
This is true in the geological sense. However there are numerous 
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other aspects to be covered. One is the environmental impact study 
that is required now. This will take a number of years. 


Another item that has to be covered, and one reason why no final 
decision has been made on development, is the area of moving the coal 
from the Isolation locality down to the nearest railhead. No decision 
as to the type of transportation has been made. These studies are 
long-term studies and very time-consuming and it is in this type of 
work that we will be involved in the next few years prior te 
development. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 
MR. KINISKY: 


I know there is going to be considerable objection to the 
expulsion of motor vehicles under your particular plan, and I was 
wondering if you have a suggested alternative for the people who 
insist on using motorbikes, skidoos and that sort of thing? 


DR. PHARIS: 


I think the suggested alternative is that if every area that we 
proposed either stayed protected or became protected under a no 
vehicle access proposal, 80 per cent of the forest reserve and Crown 
lands on the east slopes would remain open and accessible to vehicles. 
The question is, shall every valley have a road, shall every valley 
and ridge be accessible by motor vehicle? We would say the ideal 
situation would be that perhaps 20 per cent of them Should not. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Every time we talk about our other resources we always affix some 
sort of value to them. Has your group done anything to study the 
actual value of the recreational purposes which you want to attach to 
the wilderness areas you have suggested? 


DR. PHARIS: 


We would very much like to. You may be aware that resource 
economists are hard people to come by. There is the odd study 
emanating from the U.S. which tells us that a trout stream is worth so 
many doliars a day to the person who fishes it. But I think we have 
yet to see truly definitive studies on the dollar value of both back- 
country and facility-oriented recreation. We would love to be able to 
put a dollar value on it. Maybe this would allow us to balance the 
scales or perhaps tip them toward it. We hope to get the services of 
resource economists with foundation help in the future. To date we 
have not. 


MR. KINISKY: 
How do you propose that we take care of garbage? 
DR. PHARIS: 


Well you're looking at a changing land ethic. Back in the tin 
can era and before the plastic era, conscientious outfitters and 
backpackers buried their tin cans or put them in a pile. Of course we 
will always have a bad apple in the barrel. But I think the new ethic 
has permeated the outfitting association and today's youth, and that 
people who use our North American wildlands in the future will be more 
careful than they have been in the past. 


MR. KINISKY: 


You say that cattle grazing is not incompatible with the 
wilderness concept, yet we have been talking to fish biologists who 
have shown the types of stream bank degradation which comes from 
grazing, especially overgrazing, by cattle. What sort of solution do 
you propose to this problem? 
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DR. PHARIS: 


I said cattle grazing under good management, and I would like to 
point to the North Porcupines as an example of good cattle grazing 
management. Here you have a summer rider who stays out there all the 
time. He's a conscientious man, and he moves those cattle around. He 
makes sure that they don't concentrate. He makes sure that they stay 
within the fences. I think under a situation like that, where the 
grazing association is willing to put money and effort into keeping 
the cattle in the proper areas, we can have a continued economic 
resource which we can use to weigh one value of the area against 
another. If we are forced to weigh the area and say which is more 
important, extracting dollars by oil or gas, or allowing wildland 
recreation while extracting some dollars by grazing, I'm afraid I 
come down on the side of grazing, even overgrazing to a certain 
degree. 


DR. TROST: 


Would you summarize how your proposed concept of wilderness 
recreation areas differs from the concept of wilderness areas defined 
in The Wilderness Areas Act? 


DR. PHARIS: 


The present Wilderness Areas Act is very restrictive. it 
essentially protects wilderness as ecological wilderness for perhaps 
bench mark purposes or research purposes. It does not allow fishing, 
horseback riding, hunting, or even berry or mushroom picking. It's a 
good act and a strong act and should stay as it is. 


The ideal situation for us would see a subsection added to the 
present act, which would cover wilderness for man's recreational use. 
These recreational uses would be primitive forms of use where entry 
was by traditional means, by foot or horse. 

Dre LROS Ts 


What areas are you proposing as the three recreational areas you 
are suggesting for the Oldman basin? 


DR. PHARIS: 

The three wildland recreation areas would be: the South Castle, 
which is at the very southern part just above Waterton; the upper 
Oldman, which is right on the Continental Divide; and due east of 
that, the North Porcupines. 

DR. TROST: 
What surface areas are contained therein? 
DR. PHARIS: 
A little over 100 square miles on the South Castle, again a 


little over 100 square miles on the upper Oldman, and about 47 square 
miles in the North Porcupines. 
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THE IMPACT OF LAND USE AND RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT ON THE 
HERITAGE RESOURCES OF THE EASTERN SLOPES 


INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Authority, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
I wish to present to you a brief entitled "The Impact of Land Use 
and Resource Development on the Heritage Resources of the Eastern 
Slopes". This brief examines the nature, significance and status 
of eastern slope heritage resources, and the impact of land use and 
resource development upon them. I present this brief, Mr. Chairman, 
not only as a professional archaeologist with 12 years experience 
working with the eastern slope heritage resources, but also as a 
second generation Albertan who had the extreme good fortune to have 
been born and raised in the Alberta Rockies in Southwestern Alberta. 
My concern for the continued loss of this aspect of Alberta's heri- 
tage is therefore more than professional. 

I shall restrict my brief to the Rocky Mountains, Edson and 
Grande Prairie Forest Reserves, and to the adjacent areas of Local 
Improvement Districts No. 5 (Crowsnest Pass), and No. 46 (Bow Corridor). 
I exclude the Southwestern Alberta foothills and Porcupine Hills, for 
some of the heritage resources of these areas differ, both in kind and 
the land use problems they face, from those of the montane area. Heri- 
tage resources in the former area, some of which are of international 
significance, are primarily affected by agricultural land use, and 
vandalism by arrowhead collectors. Similar heritage resource manage- 
ment procedures are required for this area as for other eastern slope 
areas, 


HERITAGE RESOURCES - THEIR NATURE 


Heritage resources according to the Alberta Heritage Act, 1973 
(1.g) consist of "those works of nature and of man, that are primarily 


of interest for their historical, cultural, scientific or aesthetic 
values including but not limited to historic, archaeological or natural 
sites or structures and heritage objects". I wish in my brief to dis- 
cuss heritage sites and structures for it is from these sites that heri- 
tage objects, i.e. artifacts, specimens, documents, etc. are ultimately 
derived. The heritage site is of paramount importance because without 
knowledge of the heritage site from which a heritage object was obtained, 
the object is of little value. 

Heritage sites are defined by the Alberta Heritage Act, 1973, 

(1. h) as “any site including or comprising heritage resources of an 
immovable nature or which cannot be disassociated from their context 
without destroying some or all of their value as heritage resources 

and includes historic, archaeological or natural sites or structures". 
The natural heritage sites with which I am concerned are those biologi- 
cal and geological sites of the past 1,000,000 years or so, which because 
of their fragile nature, face similar management problems as do archaeo- 
logical and historic sites and structures. Also, quite often the two 
categories of sites are represented in the same physical feature. 

Man-made heritage sites may be divided into two categories: 

(A) Euro Canadian Sites and Structures. These date within the last 

180 years and relate to our own cultural heritage. They consist of 

the Hudson Bay and North West Company fur forts, dating ca. 1798-1875, 
early Royal Northwest Mounted Police Posts, ca. 1883-1910; early settler, 
rancher and trapper cabins, abandoned mining communities, towns, hamlets, 
CPR railway construction camps, mines, early trails and roads, graves and 
the like. The latter date from the 1880's onwards and may include still 
occupied structures. 

(B) Native Canadian Sites and Structures. These sites relate to 
the cultural traditions of both present and past Native Peoples of Alberta 
who have occupied the eastern slopes for at least the last 12,000 years. 
They consist of a variety of sites reflecting the many activities of 
these nomadic peoples; camp and tipi ring sites, where they lived, bison 
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kills, hunting camps and fishing stations where they obtained their 
sustenance; stone quarries and workshops where they obtained and 
fabricated their tools; rock cairns, pictographs, effigies and burials 
relating to their religious life; abandoned travois and foot trails, 
tree blazes, and cairns relating to their routes of travel; and perish- 
able wooden structures of recent vintage such as sundance lodges, crib 
burials, wiki ups and cabins. 


The natural heritage sites may be termed paleo-environmental 
sites, for they exhibit or contain evidence of past environmental con- 
ditions. Formed during or after the various ice ages of the past 
1,000,000 years, they include glacial, peri-glacial and interglacial 
landforms and sedimentary deposits, caves and cave systems, post-mortem 
accumulations of plant and animal species, volcanic ash deposits, buried 
soil profiles, bogs, lakes and like phenomena. 


HERITAGE SITES - THEIR FRAGILITY AND VULNERABILITY 


Heritage sites, particularly those of man made origin, are 
generaily found either on or shallowly buried beneath the surface of 
the ground. They are a non-renewable surface resource, which may be 
very easily disturbed or destroyed by any natural or man induced alter- 
ation of the land surface. 

Their susceptibility to destruction is increased by the fact 
that heritage sites are not evenly distributed over the landscape of 
the eastern slopes. Man made sites and structures, particularly those 
of considerable value tend to concentrate in the most heavily occupied 
and developed eastern slope areas, i.e. the floors of the major river 
valleys. Many natural heritage sites, particularly those which relate 
to glacial and interglacial processes, exhibit a similar pattern. Con- 
sequently, these heritage values are often intersected by contemporary 
land use and resource development. 


Also, it should be noted that the eastern slope natural resources 
utilized by Native Canadians varied latitudinally. Native Canadian sites 
are larger and most frequent in the Southern Alberta Foothills and Rocky 
Mountains. A similar pattern, for some of the same reasons, is exhibited 
by Euro Canadian sites, contemporary settlement and resource development. 

Finally it should be mentioned that heritage sites of all classes 
if left in their natural state, are subject to gradual disruption by 
biological and geological processes. Therefore, the older the site, the 
higher the probability is that it will be disrupted or disturbed. 


HERITAGE SITES - THEIR VALUE 


It is not the purpose of my brief to dwell upon the general signi- 
ficance of Alberta's Heritage Resources, as this area has been comprehen- 
sively covered in the publications of the Environment Conservation 
Authority concerning the recently held Public Hearings on the Conserva- 
tion of Historical and Archaeological Resources. The resultant intro- 
duction by the Government of Alberta and passage by the Legislative 
Assembly of Alberta of the Alberta Heritage Act, 1973 is I think suffi- 
cient demonstration of the value placed by Albertans on our Heritage 
Resources. 

Eastern slope heritage sites differ in many respects from those 
in the Plains and Northern Forests of Alberta. Essentially each eastern 
slope drainage basin and valley system contains its own unique record of 
past human and environmental activity. 

Euro Canadian sites and structures vary in their significance 
and value. Trappers’ cabins or settlers' cabins may be relatively common, 
and of little significance, except for certain architectural details, or 
their association with a historic personage or event. In contrast fur 
posts and NWMP outposts are extremely rare and of considerable value. 

The fur posts represent the first European settlement of the area, and 
the outposts the beginning of law and order. Many historic sites, 
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particularly those relating to economic growth and resource develop- 
ment on the eastern slopes, are represented today by modern communities 
such as Blairmore, Coleman, Bellevue, Hillcrest and Canmore. Few orig- 
inal structures remain in these settlements -- these may or may not be 
of value. Few abandoned early communities exist. Those which do are 
of considerable significance and value. They represent the beginning 
of settlement and development of the eastern slopes. In some eastern 
Slope communities early domestic architecture is of considerable value, 
as one can observe the architectural traditions of the various ethnic 
groups which originally settled these communities and contributed to 
Alberta's cultural heritage. Certain structures in these communities 
assume value and significance because of their association with a 
historic personage or event. 

Native Canadian sites also reflect a range of value and signi- 
ficance. Certain sites -- particularly those of religious significance 
-- are extremely rare. Resource extraction sites such as bison kills, 
quarries and fishing stations tend to be uncommon. Both categories of 
sites are of considerable value not only because they are rare, but 
because they contain important data. Campsites, while extremely common. 
vary considerably in their significance and value. Small hunting camps 
are common in the forests and tributary stream valleys, but large camp- 
sites representing large seasonal agglomerates of peoples occur only in 
the major valleys in particular locales. The latter tend to be repeatedly 
occupied for many millenia. Such sites are of major significance and 
value because of the important record they contain. 

Natural heritage sites also vary in their significance and value. 
Some such as the Crowsnest Pass cave networks are unique. Others such 
as certain glacial and post-glacial landforms are quite common with only 
some of these being of outstanding scientific, interpretive and educational 
value. Paleontological deposits, buried soils, and stratigraphic sections 
tend to be relatively rare. While lakes, bogs and certain landforms are 
common, those containing significant data are relatively rare. 
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Aside from aesthetic, recreational, educational and social values 
to be derived from management and interpretation of these heritage sites, 
many of them contain data of direct significance to the future survival 
of our culture. It is now well documented that we are nearing the end 
of the warm climatic period of the past 10,000 years, and will be soon 
entering another glacial age. We do not yet know the environmental 
changes which will indicate the coming of this new ice age, nor what 
conditions will be like when it arrives. These data can only be obtained 
by studying the record of the past and comparing it to present trends, 
and a large segment of this data is present only in eastern slope heri- 
tage sites of the last 12 millenia, where we are able to learn of the 
changing environments man lived in, how he adapted to them and how these 
changed through time. The Foothills and Rocky Mountains biotic communi- 
ties are the most sensitive to climatic change, therefore it is on the 
eastern slopes that we shall first notice the effects of the coming gla- 
cial period. 


HERITAGE SITES - THEIR STATUS 


Euro-Canadian Heritage Sites: 
To my knowledge no comprehensive inventory has yet been undertaken 


to locate, identify and evaluate the significance of historic sites and 
structures in the area. National Historic Building Inventory teams have 
worked in the Crowsnest Pass and some other settlements on the eastern 
slopes. However, the inventory is primarily concerned with structures of 
potential national significance and does not include abandoned settlements/ 
mining developments and the like. Surveys have not been made to locate all 
known historic fur forts or NWMP posts within the area. Known forts in- 
clude Rocky Mountain Houses and Boggy Hall on the North Saskatchewan, 
unknown locations include a possible structure on the Kootenai Plains. 

NWMP outposts sites include Police Flats and Crowsnest detachments. Inven- 
tories of abandoned early mining structures, settlements, CPR base camps, 
trappers' and ranchers' cabins, etc. have yet to be made. 
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Aside from being subject to various land use and resource devel- 
opment pressures that the other classes of heritage sites are, Euro-Cana- 
dian sites and structures are in imminent danger of destruction as a result 
of "Ghost Towning" activities. These activities consist of the search for 
bottles, bricks, building material, nails, pioneer and police relics, arti- 
facts, barb wire, etc., by certain members of the public armed with metal 
detectors, screens, etc. and guided by journals such as the recently pub- 
lished "Ghost Town Journal". The latter gives most explicit directions 
to the location of sites and what the treasure seeker may expect to find. 
Evidence of such activities may be found at various locations in the 
Crowsnest Pass and Pincher Creek. area. 

An overall inventory of the Euro-Canadian sites and structures 
in the Eastern Slopes area is required, particularly in those areas of 
intensive settlement and development -- the Crowsnest Pass and Bow 
Corridor. 

Native Canadian Heritage Sites: 

While no comprehensive data base has been established for Native 
Canadian sites on the eastern slopes, considerable archaeological research, 
primarily supported by federal or private funds, including both mission 
and research oriented inventories, evaluations and excavations has been 
undertaken since 1955. 

The projects, all except for one, of which I was directly associated 
with consist of two reservoir inventories, the proposed Gap Reservoir in 
1965-1968, and the Big Horn Reservoir in 1971; an inventory of the Ya-Ha- 
Tinda Ranch in 1970; a research oriented inventory of the Upper Elbow-Sheep 
Rivers in 1972; an inventory of a section of the Kananaskis Highway in 1972; 
and salvage excavations in the Crowsnest Pass in 1972. Projects supported 
by Provincial, Federal and private funds are continuing in the latter two 
areas in 1973. 

The project areas represent less than 10% of the total major valley 
areas which have the capability of yielding archaeological sites. A total 
of 385 archaeological sites are recorded (Table 1), of these 32% are more 
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than 75% destroyed and 51% are between 25-75% destroyed. Sixty-five 
percent of these sites have been disrupted by Euro-Canadian land use 
and resource development. Archaeological evaluation indicates that 13% 
require major excavation and 35% test/excavation. Of these 20% are 
already more than 75% destroyed and 56% between 25-75% destroyed. 

These data can be compared to that for the eastern slope Rocky 
Mountain National Parks for which comprehensive inventories have been 
undertaken for Parks Canada. Of 398 sites recorded (204 Waterton, 129 
Banff, 65 Jasper) only 19% are greater than 75% destroyed and only 37% 
are 25-75% destroyed. Thirty-three percent of these sites have been 
disrupted by Euro-Canadian activities. Archaeological evaluation indi- 
cates that 14% require major excavation and 26% test/excavations. Of 
these 21% are greater than 75% destroyed and 33% between 25-75% des- 
troyed. 

These data clearly indicate that Native Canadian sites on the 
eastern slopes are more severely impaired than those in the National 
Parks. Remaining heritage values could easily be obliterated by future 
resource or recreation development. For example, if and when the pro- 
posed coal strip mining operations in the upper Old Man River Basin go 
on stream, some 75% of all known archaeological sites in this area will 
be obliterated. 

Comparisons between various eastern slope areas are also con- 
structive. For example in the Crowsnest Forest (Old Man Basin), 97% 
of the sites have less than 75% of their original area remaining, while 
in the Bow Forest (Red Deer River), only 54% fall into this category. 
This reflects the fact that the majority of sites in the latter area 
are located on the Ya-Ha-Tinda Ranch, a relatively archaeological ly 
unimpaired area. 

The above illustrates the differential impact of Euro-Canadian 
land use and resource development practices on the archaeological values 
of the eastern slopes. These practices combined with natural geological 
and biological processes of site destruction will almost certainly result 
in the rapid loss of the remaining significant archaeological values of 
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the area. The annual attrition rate varies between 4-5%. If this rate 
persists, by the turn of the century, 3/4 of the known Native Canadian 
sites will be destroyed. 

The present data base is only a sampling of the extant data base 
for the eastern slopes. In the Crowsnest Forest, the Castle/Carbondale 
remains uninventoried, as do essentially all areas above the Gap Reser- 
voir in the Old Man. In the Bow Forest, the Highwood, Elbow, Kananaskis 
and various areas of the Red Deer require inventorying as does the Bow 
Corridor itself (all sites recorded in the corridor have been only casual 
finds). All areas in the Rocky Mountain Clearwater Forest outside the 
North Saskatchewan require inventory, as do all areas in the Edson Forest 
Reserve outside certain section of the Athabasca River, Rock Lake, Jarvis 
Lake and Upper Sulphur River areas. No sites have even been recorded for 
the Grande Prairie Forest Reserve. 

Natural Heritage Sites: 

In contrast to man-made sites for which there are at least partial 
data bases established, natural site inventories have not yet, to my 
knowledge, progressed beyond that of the individual scientific researcher. 
These are problem specific, and do not provide the needed comparative 
data. 

Glacial and surfical geological studies have been carried out in 
the Olid Man Basin by personnel from the Geological Survey of Canada, 
University of Chicago, University of Michigan and University of Calgary; 
in the Bow by the Geological Survey of Canada, University of Chicago and 
University of Calgary; in the North Saskatchewan River basin by the Alberta 
Research Council and University of Calgary; in the Athabasca Drainage basin 
by the University of Alberta and the Alberta Research Council. I know of 
no studies for the Smoky River Basin which deal specifically with the eastern 
slope area. 

Palynological studies have been carried out principally by the 
University of Calgary, in the Old Man, Bow, North Saskatchewan and Athabasca, 
cave studies in the Old Man by Trent University and University of Alberta; 
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volcanic ash studies by the University of Alberta in the Old Man, Bow, 
North Saskatchewan and Athabasca, and buried soil profile studies in the 
Old Man, Bow and North Saskatchewan by the Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture and in the Athabasca by the University of Alberta. Except for cer- 
tain of the surficial geological studies and some volcanic ash and soil 
studies all studies cited above have been site specific rather than re- 
gional in scope. 

Certain natural sites of considerable significance are known to 
exist -- for example the Crowsnest Cave Network, the Plateau and Moose 
Mountain ice caves, Cadomin caves, Frank Slide, the Crowsnest and Ya-Ha- 
Tinda glacial outwash plains; the Ya-Ha-Tinda and Kootenai Plains Grass- 
lands, the Gap, North Saskatchewan and Athabasca buried soil and volcanic 
ash sections, the Cline/Siffleur River glacial stratigraphic sections and 
the Brule Lake sand dunes. 

Comprehensive natural site inventories and regional studies are 
required in order that a proper assessment of the value and significance 
of sites such as the above may be made. 


IMPACT OF LAND USE AND RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT ON HERITAGE SITES 


Various information bulletins prepared by or for the Environment 
Conservation Authority as background information for these public hearings 
make mention of eastern slope archaeological resources (Information Bulletin 
No. 2 [p. 26], Information Bulletin No. 5 [p. 8, 9, 15, 18], The Resources 
of the Foothills Study [p. 20]). Information Bulletin No. 5 for the Old 
Man Drainage Basin is however erroneous in its assessment of the vulner- 
ability of archaeological resources to resource development activity (p. 15, 
p. 17). While it is true that they are not deliberately sought out by 
developers, their nature and spatial locations are such that heritage sites, 
particularly those of considerable value, are often intersected by resource 
developments, particularly related transportation and transmission systems, 
and other spinoff development. 
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As an illustration of the impact of land use and resource devel- 
opment on resource development on Heritage Sites, one may examine the 
current data base for Native Canadian Heritage Sites, and a selected 
Euro Canadian site data base for the Crowsnest Pass (Tables 2 & 3). 

From perusal of Table 2 it is quite obvious that Native Canadian 
heritage sites are badly impaired in the Crowsnest Pass. Agriculture 
land use and transportation/transmission systems account for the majority 
impacts. Only 5 of 69 sites are not affected to some extent by land use 
and resource development. Of these five only 1 is of significant value, 
and of all sites located to date, only some 5-10 sites potentially may 
still be able to yield significant data on the valley's Native Canadian 
cultures of the past 8,000 - 10,000 years. Over 50% of all campsites 
are in excess of 75% destroyed, and of those 5% which are less than 25% 
destroyed, most will be lost by the end of the decade. 

Examination of the partial Euro Canadian list (Table 3) indi- 
cates that of the Crowsnest Pass NWMP detachments only the Crowsnest 
Lake site may still be extant. Of the old mining communities the towns 
of Lille and Passburg are the only sites relatively intact today. 

The above illustration is, I think, sufficient to indicate the 
nature and magnitude of the impact of land use and resource development 
on the heritage resources of the eastern slopes. 

Vandalism does not have a particularly significant impact on 
most Native Canadian sites in the montane eastern slope area, as the 
majority of heritage objects are not "aesthetically pleasing" to collec- 
tors to make pillaging of a site worthwhile. The type of vandalism known 
as Ghost Towning will however have an extremely high impact on Euro Cana- 
dian sites in the immediate future. 


HERITAGE SITES - THE FUTURE 


From the preceding discussion it should be evident that eastern 
slope heritage resources are badly impaired. Their significant values, if 
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not properly managed over the next 1/4 century, will be lost to future 
generations of Albertans, completing in this 25 year period, the destruc- 
tion in slightly more than a century, of a 12,000 year human and envi- 
ronmental record,which in itself is of considerable significance to the 
survival of our own culture. The sites of our own cultural tradition 
will I feel be lost by the end of the decade. 

The eastern slopes will in future years continue to be devel- 
oped for resources and recreation. In the face of such developments, 

a plan must be developed to manage our deteriorating heritage resources. 

In developing this plan a reasonable attitude must be taken, 
for only a small number of heritage sites are of such value that they 
require reservation and protection in perpetuity. In the face of terrain 
modification some heritage sites require extraction of their data, if it 
is not feasible for the developer to avoid them. Other sites are of such 
little value that no subsurface data extraction is required. 

Heritage resource management procedures for any particular re- 
source, recreation, transportation or other development should be as 
follows: 

(1) A heritage resource inventory of the land surfaces to be 

altered. 

(2) Data extraction from such heritage site as may be 

required on the basis of the inventories' recommendations. 
(3) Reservation and protection of such sites as may be 
recommended on the basis of the above, if feasible and 
desirable. 
In addition to project specific inventories, regional heritage resource 
inventories should be undertaken to establish the heritage resource data 
base for each drainage basin and valley system. It is only through es- 
tablishment of a comparative data base that one can properly evaluate 
the overall heritage resource impact of any particular terrain alteration 
project. 

To illustrate the utility of such management practices, I should 

like to refer to the Waterton Lakes National Park Archaeological 
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Project carried out under contract to Parks Canada over a five year 
period. This program, which consisted of inventory, evaluation, and 
excavation, was designed to provide a preliminary assessment of the 
archaeological data base for park planning, management and interpretive 
purposes. Two hundred and eight (208) archaeological sites were lo- 
cated in the park of which 159 are Native Canadian camp and kill sites. 
One-third of these are considered capable of yielding data through 
planned excavation and only 10% of the latter are reconmended for pro- 
tection in perpetuity. The remaining sites should if possible be 
avoided in visitor and related facility development. If not, salvage 
excavations are required. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


I have in the preceding presentation briefly assessed the 
nature, fragility, vulnerability, significance and the effect of land 
use and resource development upon the heritage resource sites of the 
eastern slopes. In managing these non-renewable resources, I have 
proposed what I consider to be a responsible approach to the conser- 
vation of their values over the next three decades. The resource is 
today badly impaired, and will in the future continue to be depleted 
uniess the agencies engaged in terrain modification implement proce- 
dures such as I have outlined earlier. The Province of Alberta is 
hardly unique in the problem it faces with respect to its heritage 
resources, and our generation today possess the LAST OPPORTUNITY to 
save, preserve or record a meaningful portion of the long record of 
man's experience and achievement for future generations -- OTHERWISE, 
by tomorrow...... yesterday will be gone. 
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TABLE 2 


CROWSNEST PASS (LOCAL IMPROVEMENT DISTRICT NO. 5) 
NATIVE CANADIAN HERITAGE SITES 


Incomplete Data Base (June 1, 1973) - 69 sites 


LAND USE NO. OF SITES AFFECTED 
(Multiple IMPACTS Included) 
Agricultural 23) 
Grazing 6 
Cropland 13 
Ranch Buildings 3 
Access Roads 1 
Recreation il 
Areas 5 
Access Roads 2 
Resource Development 272 
Spoil Piles, Plant Sites 3 
Access/Exploration Roads 4 
Surface Mineral Extraction (Gravel/Top Soil m6) 
Transportation/Transmission Systems © Alb 
Primary Highways 7 
Access Roads 1 
Canadian Pacific Railways 7 
Calgary Power Roads 2 
Calgary Power Generating Station iz 
Alberta Gas Trunk Line 2 
Residential 5 
Urban 4 
Country ] 
Natural Erosion <G 
Vandalism PS) 
Nil Impact © 25 
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TABLE 3 
CROWSNEST PASS: SELECTED EURO-CANADIAN HERITAGE SITES & STRUCTURES 


Mine 
Agriculture Clean Up Attrition Site Redevelopment 


COAL MINES AND RELATED COMMUNITIES 


Burmis me 
Passburg x 
Byron Creek 

Maple Leaf/Mohawk 

Bellevue Collieries 

Hillcrest Mine 

Frank 

Lille 

Greenhill Mine 


“Mw x KKK ROMO 
xxx «x «M&M KX 


NWMP OUTPOSTS 


Police Flats X x 
Blairmore 
Crowsnest Lake : 


SPECIFIC BUILDINGS 


Frank Smelter x 
Frank Schoolhouse 

Sulphur Springs Sanitorium 
Blairmore Brick Factory X 


x 
<x «x «KK 
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Brief submitted by: Mr. W. Michalsky 
Lundbreck, Alberta 
MR. MICHALSKY: 


I trust the purpose of this hearing is to decide how best to 
protect the area, rather than just to learn how much more desecration 
people will tolerate. In the recent past I have participated in two 
other land use hearings pertaining to wilderness and to strip mining. 
An inadequate act was the government's response in both cases. 
However, to a lowly conservationist with reverence for the land but no 
means to finance election campaigns, it is encouraging to know that 
there is a political party in Canada seriously concerned with proper 
land use. 


Fortunately my work as a big game guide has taken me into almost 
every alpine basin from Waterton Lakes National Park to the Edmonton- 
Jasper highway. I have seen the top and all sides of much of our 
mountain country and at all seasons. My means of livelihood has 
always come directly from the land and I feel I am as well qualified 
as anyone to discuss land use. I believe the government is well 
advised to heed what we outdoor type people advocate. History tells 
you that the forest reserve system and the national parks system 
originated with such people. The noted big game hunter and 
conservationist, Teddy Roosevelt, is known as the father of the 
National parks system. That old mountain man, Kootenay Brown, 
promoted Waterton Park. One could list many more. 


The average user of our public lands has little idea of the 
erosion taking place in our high country. He visits there only under 
pleasant weather conditions and feels that all is well. He doesn't 
see the winter winds tearing the soil from hundreds of miles of ugly 
bulldozer cuts and roadways to be deposited on the snow and 
subsequently carried away by the spring thaw. 


Today the erosion caused by man far exceeds natural erosion and 
has resulted in heavy siltation of our tfcivers. Unspoiled and 
unscarred lands and clean water are our most precious resources and we 
must lighten rather than increase the pressure on our watershed. As I 
see it, this shamefully abused and ragged piece of real estate is 
quite fragile and requires much immediate reclamation followed by 
total protection. All of the upper drainage of the eastern slopes 
should have protection under a wild rivers act. The endless and 
useless projects added by the forest service should be discarded and 
discouraged. Gouging of our forests and grasslands by the very people 
we pay to protect our watersheds must come to an end. 


Upgrading of the Kananaskis road would contribute to bringing in 
mass recreation, which is another threat to our watershed. A high- 
speed highway would require fencing which does nothing for the 
aesthetic value of the country. Regimentation always comes with such 
development and the freedom you now experience driving this road would 
be replaced by frustration as the heavy traffic hurried you along. i 
can already imagine a motorist pulling into Coleman and exclaiming, 
"Just an hour and 15 minutes from Seebe!" 


With light and primitive recreational use we can maintain freedom 
within our public lands and a clean environment as well. Hunting 
privileges which are compatible with watershed management slip away as 
you gain easier access. The non-hunting tourist who has accepted the 
area as a public playground does not get turned on when someone drives 
in with $10,000 worth of hunting equipment. Motorcycle and four-by- 
four drivers seem to work at tearing up grassy hills and forest cover, 
making the hunter's image suffer further. Imagine the damage done to 
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Spawning beds as fishermen follow stream beds in all-terrain vehicles. 
Hunters and fishermen should be much concerned with watershed 
Management, and should realize that limited motorized access would 
help to bring about a more subtle way to carry out their activities. 


We are heading down the wrong road when we waste land in trade 
for a few fast dollars. These dollars can never take the place of 
wasted land that cannot be reclaimed. Denuded Grassy Mountain near 
Blairmore is a glaring example of waste, although nature might 
possibly restore it within 10,000 years. If we cannot afford to 
reclaim what we denude, the only alternative is to leave it alone. So 
many Supposedly learned people have not yet come to realize that money 
is just a simplified means of trade and that man*s survival and the 
security we seek does not lie in accumulated dollars but in proper 
Management of the natural environment and proper resource use and 
distribution. 


I advocate no additional commercialization within our public 
lands such as permanent tourist accommodations and service stations, 
which will only serve to take trade away from those already 
established in existing communities. We should allow no permanent 
dwellings for recreationists. Mining and exploration should be under 
strict control and confined only to areas where reclamation is 
economically feasible. Governments should purchase all available 
marginal land that requires special care in regard to watershed 
Management, game range and recreation. Paving of the Kananaskis road 
is acceptable in its present condition, but many side roads should he 
closed to motorized travel. Unnecessary road building and exploration 
by bulldozers must cease. Well-regulated grazing of livestock is a 
compatible use; also logging under stricter control and regulations. 
Most types of recreation are compatible if motorized use is 
restricted. We may allow snowmobile recreation, but this should be 
confined to areas little used by wildlife, as even innocent harassment 
is extremely hazardous to weakened wintering game. We must adopt a 
land classification plan as recommended by the Alberta Wilderness 
Association. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


Mr. Michalsky, you mentioned the harassment of animals by 
motorized vehicles. We have heard other people today who have denied 
that there is any harassment involved with motorized vehicles at all. 
Would you expand on that a little more for me, please. 


MR. MICHALSKY: 

I don't think I can cite any particular instance, but I have 
observed this game in a weakened condition. I am sure that there are 
key winter ranges where snowmobile activity is quite prevalent, and 
that these animals trying to feed in these areas during particularly 
bad winters are certainly going to sutfer. 

MRO KENCSK Ys 

You've placed great stress on the preservation of watersheds. 
What degree of control would you like to see exercised in the 
immediate stream banks of our watersheds? 

MR. MICHALSKY: 

Well, I cantt say that there is a lot of stream bank erosion. 
Most of the erosion comes from the bulldozer cuts, I would say, and 
there are hundreds of miles of them. 


MR. KINISKY: 


You're concerned that these exploration trails have actually been 
turned into watercourses which are bringing about siltation? 


MR. MICHALSKY: 
Definitely. It's really bad in many places. 
MR. KINISKY: 


Have you got any suggestions that we could implement to stop 
these activities and help those areas that have already been damaged? 


MR. MICHALSKY: 


T don't know what form of restoration you could use. Certainly 
some of it could be put back and reseeded. I would say that perhaps 
50 per cent of it could quite easily be reclaimed. 


DR. TROST: 


You made some comment as to the inadequacy of The Wilderness 
Areas Act and The Land Surface Conservation and Reclamation Act. 
Would you like to give us your criticisms of those Acts? 


MR. MICHALSKY: 


I couldn't very well criticize the coal mining act, because I 
don't know it very well. The Wilderness Areas Act is quite all right, 
except that when we asked for this Act, it was recommended by the 
majority of the people concerned that it be a recreational type of 
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wilderness area rather than 


protection from recreation such as 
fishing, hunting and so on. 
DR. TROSTs 
You feel that it was a little too rigorous, do you? 
MR. MICHALSKY: 
Yes. I believe we already had the national parks that took care 


of the present system 


DR. TROST: 


You also suggest a wild rivers 
elaborate a little on what 
river suggestion? 

MR. MICHALSKY: 

I have no definite thoughts, but 
without such an act. 

DR. TROST: 

But you feel that there should be 
reaches of these rivers? 


MR. MICHALSKY: 


That is right, yes. 


thoughts you have 


of The Wilderness Areas Act. 


act in your brief. 
in mind in 


Would you 
your wild 


perhaps it could be protected 


some protection for the upper 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


How rapidly are the areas opened up in the coal exploration 
process going to be reclaimed? I ask the question because I see some 
of them which obviously have been left unattended for some 
considerable period of time with no action. 


MR. BARNES: 


I think the lead time on reclamation as it catches up with the 
mining property varies, depending upon the type of property. In an 
open-pit mine which is a mountain mine, perhaps the time scale would 
be greater, where on the prairies, say at Wabamun or Forestburg, there 
might be a closer tie. It‘s hard to say. There is no question that 
there is going to be an area under construction where it isn't 
practical to reclaim, otherwise it is going to cost you money to 
destroy something that you started to reclaim. I would hate to put a 
time on it but I would estimate from two to four years. 


MR. KINISKY: 


When we talk about the price of reclamation, is it a general 
practice in the coal industry to include that as part of the price of 
coal recovery? 


MR. BARNES: 


This has not been the practice. But anyone who is going into 
coal development in the future is certainly going to have to put into 
his cost calculations a reasonable amount of money for land 
reclamation and also a reasonable feed-in for a return to the people 
of the Province of Alberta for the use of this resource. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Could you tell me then approximately - and this is going to be 
a very general figure, I realize - how much on a per ton basis are 
we going to have to invest in reclamation on coal developments on the 
eastern slopes? 


MR. BARNES: 


That is a very difficult question to answer because it could vary 
anywhere from five cents to five dollars a ton. It depends upon the 
area and the degree. I mentioned the new Land Surface Conservation 
and Reclamation Act, which we said we could live with. We dontt know 
what the regulations supporting that Act will be. A lot depends on 
what is going to be required by the regulations. 


MR. KINISKY: 


I was rather surprised to learn that the spin-off employment 
ratio in the coal industry is about eight to one. Although I _ know 
that you cantt do anything about answering this right now, I was 
wondering if there was a possibility of getting to the root of this 
information? I would like to see how valid it really is. 


MR. BARNES: 


We have a report completed in August of 1973 in which an eight to 
one multiplier was identified. The breakdown was that for each direct 
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job in the industry there were 3.5 jobs created in the area and 4.5 
jobs created in fringe areas of the province and elsewhere in Canada. 
This multiplier varies from industry to industry. I think I could 
reasonably document that this is a fairly good indication of what the 
multiplier is in the mining industry. 


MR. KINISKY: 


My last question concerns new energy sources becoming available 
- you were mentioning fusion and solar energy and so on. The last 
time I talked to physicists in this area they told me that the most 
optimistic estimates are that anything like that is certainly 50 years 
away. 


MR. BARNES: 


Well, I would question that. I think the thing is that we have 
coal reserves here in western Canada that we have absolutely no use 
for in western Canada. Even if we established a new integrated steel 
plant in western Canada, assuming we had a market for the steel we 
could produce, it wouldn't use more than two million tons of coal a 
year. We have no domestic market for our coal. So this energy source 
is going to sit there unless we export it. I think we have sufficient 
reserves with the improved technology we have, or have coming along, 
that 124 billion tons of reserves could in time be economically 
viable. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Can you give an estimate as to what percentage of the coal in 
this province would be extracted in the future by subsurface mining 
methods as opposed to strip mining methods? 


MR. BARNES: 


I can give you an estimate for western Canada and I think it is 
fairly reasonable. It is supported by the royal commission report of 
1956 and by a study done in 1970 by Mr. Latour of the Geological 
Survey of Canada, which indicates that the ratio in ultimate 
development will be about 7 per cent surface mining and the rest 
underground mining. 


MR. DOWLING: 


What position does the coal mining industry occupy with respect 
to industrial production within the province? 


MR. BARNES: 
I'm not quite sure I understand the question. 
MR. DOWLING: 


With respect to net dcllar value of industrial production, where 
does it rate, for instance, with the petroleum industry? 


MR. BARNES: 


I have some information I would be very happy to supply to you on 
competitive field prices. But there is no question in my mind that 
with the increasing demand for natural gas and oil, we are going to be 
in a position to supply increased revenue to the province for the 
utilization of coal and a very desirable and amenable work situation 
for employees, while still being competitive with gas and oil. 
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MR. DOWLING: 


That isn't quite what I meant, Mr. Barnes. I was just wondering 
what dollar value in production is actually created from the coal 
mining industry as opposed, for instance, to the petroleum industry, 
cattle raising, the timber industry and so on? 


MR. BARNES: 


No, I can't answer that question offhand. I think I mentioned 
earlier that for the 4 million tons of export coal that went out of 
Alberta last year, $100 million came into the country. But I can't be 
more specific than that. 


DR. TROST: 


Mr. Barnes, it doesn't seem to me to be too long ago that we were 
in one of these hearings dealing with surface mining for coal in the 
province. Since then a great deal of legislation has been passed. I 
understand your position and the position of industry is clear = 
that it believes it can live with the new legislation. 


MR. BARNES: 


I would say that there may have to be some consideration given to 
people who have spent $25 million to $80 million and gone into an 
operation on a different premise. I'm not saying they should be 
neglecting their reclamation responsibility, but I don't think it is 
reasonable for us to develop our resources unless we're prepared to 
meet the public's demand on reasonable reclamation costs. I think 
this is the position of the industry. 


DR. TROST: 


One of the problems we had in our previous hearing that I think 
was generally agreed to was that the situation for developing the coal 
resource in the prairies was in many ways quite different than in the 
foothills and the mountains. The problems were more complex in the 
mountains and foothills. Do you feel confident that you can handle 
the complex problems the coal industry presents to you in the 
mountains and foothills? 


MR. BARNES: 


In the matter of reclamation in the mountains and foothills, I 
think that our main problem above the timber line is a matter of 
Siltation, water run-off, stability of our watercourses and slope 
stability rather than recreating a different visual environment. 
Certainly on the prairies we have to return our land to grazing land. 


If you were referring to production, I would say I'm confident 
that the efforts that are going to be put into developing new 
technology for underground mining in the future are going to give us 
the capability of being competitive and of mining a lot of coal that 
now can only be mined by underground methods. 


DRe TROS Ts 


I must say I had in mind all of the factors that were involved, 
or at least many of them. One of them is marketability. I believe 
the last time we were discussing in public hearings the problems of 
surface mining for coal, particularly in the mountains, the export 
market was strong. Since then it has collapsed and now it seems to be 
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restoring itself a little bit. But it is a difficult situation since 
it is so purely an export market. 


MR. BARNES: 


There are several factors that have injected themselves in the 
market situation. One of them is the tremendous impetus that is going 
to be put on coal development in the United States over the next 15 
years. I think they have suddenly realized that coal is going to have 
to be very significant in their energy supply over the next 15 years, 
which means there is going to be an inhibition of coal supply from the 
United States. They're not going to be able to export to Japan or to 
Europe to the same extent. We have a dollar exchange with the 
Australians now which gives us a 20 per cent cost advantage with 
Australian coal. So we're in a position now, with regard to exporting 
coal, to be much more competitive than we were a year ago. 


DR. TROST: if 
To what extent does the coal from the mountains and foothills go 
to an energy market rather than a chemical market? 


MR. BARNES: 


The coking coal that is coming from the mountain areas is going 
into steel production with one exception, and that is the semi- 
anthracite, the very high carbon coal that we ship to Tokyo Gas and 
other gas companies in Japan, which is being used to produce gas. But 
there is a lot of high BTU thermal coal in the foothills area that 
could be very vital to generating power in the Province of Alberta at 
a lower cost than gas and oil. 


DRe TROSTs 


But right now your best thermal source from an economic point of 
view still remains the prairie coal, is that right? 


MR. BARNES: 


The prairie coal, but right up into the outer foothills where you 
get into the coking quality coal, sub-bitumous or bitumous coal. 


DR. TROST: 


The problems that some of the towns have had not only over the 
long run but even over the short run in the mountains and the 
foothills have really arisen not so much from mining technology 
problems as from export market problems and from being out-competed or 
losing their position in a market sense. 


MR. BARNES: 


I don't particularly like the expression, Mr. Chairman, because I 
think that when these contracts were signed we were looking to provide 
jobs and get into the export market. I think perhaps there were some 
mistakes made in underestimating costs, but we're rapidly trying to 
catch this up. I don't think anyone is going to go into export coal 
production in the future unless they're sure they're getting enough 
money for their coal to give a reasonable return to the taxpayers of 
our province and make a profit for the investors. 
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DR. TROST: 


That was the question I was going to ask you. Do you think you 
are on top of the situation now? 


MR. BARNES: 


I feel that we're heading into it, yes. 


Font Macleod 
Fish and Game Jisacciation 


AFFILIATES WITH ALBERTA FISH & GAME ASSOCIATION 


P.O, BOX 761 
FORT MACLEOD, ALBERTA 


eee a ne rn arn enn 
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Fort Macleod, Al berta, 
July 4, 1973. 


Envoironment Conservation Authority 
9912 - 107 Street, 

Edmonton, Alta. 

AS ING) 

Dear Sir or madam; 


Commercial development of Eastern Slopes 


Area of concern: South of Banff to Waterton Lakes 


Where as if commercial development takes place:that: 


(1) The Eastern slopes would no longer be a major source of 
fresn, clean water. 


(2) The sheep, elk, and other game would lack habitat, especially 
during winter months. 


(3) The natural beauty of the envoirnment would have to be 
altered to accomadate development of the slopes. 
Therefore be it Resolved: 


(1) The area be zoned to determine the classification of the 
land. 


(2) The complete operation of the development be kept under 
strict Government control. 


(3) Be essential that erosion be prevented and the management 
criteria include food varieties of plants in the restoration 
program. 


(4) Assure right of access to crown owned land to others who 
are licensed resource users. 


“HELP REBUILD YESTERDAY FOR THE CHILDREN OF TODAY AND TOMORROW" 


eeu Font Macleod 


ae k vate 
RS 2m Fish and Game Arsociation 
Be 1 ai ha 


AFFILIATED WITH ALBERTA FiSH & GAME ASSOCIATION 


P.O. BOX 761 
FORT MACLEOD, ALBERTA 


And therefore we the Fort Macleod Fish and Game association wish to 
be put on record as been opposed to Industrial or commercial development 
of the Eastern slopes. 


Yours Truly 


Floyd V. Scott 
A/Secretary 
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REBUILD TESTERDAY FOR THE CHILDREN OF TODAY AND TOMORROW” 


Dil 


QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


How do you feel about the setting out of the wilderness 
recreation areas as presented to us earlier by Dr. Pharis? Earlier he 
presented a brief in which he wanted to establish three wilderness 
recreation areas in this particular region, which would exclude the 
movement of motor vehicles and things like this but would allow 
fishing and hunting and claim those areas for recreational purposes. 


MR. MALTZAHN: 


Well, personally I'm fully in favor of that. I feel it is a 
little strict on our wilderness areas. Personally I'm a fisherman, 
and I would like to fish those areas. Maybe we need some restricted 
places, but I think I would prefer that they be open for fishing. 


MR. DOWLING: 


As you are a fisherman, have you seen much evidence of grazing 
cattle causing degradation of stream banks that would affect the 
Spawning of fish? 


MR. MALTZAHN: 


Yes, I have. I have seen quite a few stream banks, more so where 
there is not too much tree cover. The cattle tramp into a hole where 
they drink and the sediment and silt travels down and covers up other 
beds. But I have seen more of that caused by roadways and things like 
that. I have seen one creek where brown trout used to spawn at one 
time. There were eight to ten foot water holes in there. Today they 
are maybe four feet and full of sediment. 


DR. TROST: 


Mr. Maltzahn, you indicate the opposition of the Fort Hacleod 
Fish and Game Association to industrial or commercial development of 
the eastern slopes. How complete is that? Do you mean the whole of 
the eastern slopes? 


MR. MALTZAEHN: 


We omitted one thing in our brief. I think we should have put in 
there that we were in favour of the east-west corridors being 
developed, but that the north and south be left as is except for the 
government camp kitchen facilities being enlarged or a few more added, 
even if it meant that you did have to pay a nominal fee to stay 
overnight in one of the campgrounds, which I believe is coming now 
anyway. There probably would be supervision there also which would 
maybe do away with some of the vandalisn. 


DR. TROST: 


What about tourism and recreational developments within those 
east-west corridors? 


MR. MALTZAHN: 


I feel that, for instance in Coleman, if there were a motel anda 
hotel in the gap, many people wouldn't stay in Coleman. They'd go up 
on the Kananaskis’ road. I would like to see the areas that are on 
these corridors, like Coleman, Blairmore and Bellevue, expand their 
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facilities to take the people who just want to make a one-day trip 
travelling through up to Banff. It is a nice one-day trip if you take 
your leisure time to travel through. If you want, as somebody 
suggested, to take an hour and 15 minutes from Seebe to Coleman, 
you're not going to see anything anyway. 

DR. TROST: 


So you prefer the development in the east-west corridor rather 
than on the north-south laterals. 


MR. MALTZAHN: 
Right. 
DR. TROSTS 


What about the development of further youth hostels in the 
foothill regions? 


MR. MALTZAHN: 


Well, most of the ones I've been looking at are at the really 
scenic spots. I think they could pick a different spot. 


DR. TROST: 
Some dirty old hole, eh? 
MR. MALTZAHN: 


Well, no, unless there's an old mine shaft up there. I don't 
know what their proposal is, whether they propose to build right 
beside the falls, or a couple hundred yards away, or whether you would 
have to go across their property to get to them. I would like to see 
these places left as they are and other things kept a little bit away 
from then. 


PRESENTATION TO THE 
ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY LAND USE HEARINGS 


Aesthetic Value of the Crowsnest Pass as a Resource 


Submitted by: 
Fred Bradley 
June 11, 1973 


Crowsnest Consolidated High School 
Coleman, Alberta. 
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This presentation deals with the aesthetic value of the Crows- 
nest Pass as a resource and conflict created by abandoned coal mining 
development. I should like to state that I fully realize the benefit 
that natural resource development has contributed to the economy of the 
Province of Alberta and in particular to the Crowsnest Pass. I do not 
wish to see the preclusion of resource development in this area, for I 
believe that new legislation has been enacted which will give the Energy 
Resources Conservation Board the necessary authority to enforce practical 
reclamation procedures for active coal mining operations. 


My concern is with abandoned mining operations of companies 
which are no longer actively engaged in coal mining. Who is responsible 
for the reclamation of their inactive coal mining operations and slack 
piles? 


The Crowsnest Pass is a very beautiful valley. With the pro- 
posed realignmentof Highway 3 it will provide the travelling public with 
a dramatic view of abandoned coal mining operations and coal slack piles 
(in two places - Bellevue and Blairmore). 


I do not believe that the residents of the Crowsnest Pass wish 
to have this lasting impression left with the travelling public using 
Highway 3 through the Crowsnest Pass. 


Also, the residents adjacent to these coal mining operations 
have had to suffer during their residency for two reasons: first, the 
dust pollution created while the mine was actively in operation; and 
secondly the ongoing pollution from coal slack piles and mining opera- 
tions which were not properly reclaimed after the coal mines were shut 
down and abandoned. 


Again this brings back the question: Who is responsible for 
the reclamation of abandoned coal mining operations and slack piles? 


I believe that the Government of the Province of Alberta must 
accept the responsibility to initiate the necessary actions to ensure 
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that abandoned coal mining operations and coal slack piles are properly 
reclaimed and reseeded. 


It has been stated that the "estimated supply of accessible 
commercial timber will be depleted within a decade". It is also reason- 
able to assume that although there are vast coal deposits in this area, 
that this resource will eventually become exhausted. Thus, I ask, "What 
resource will we in the Crowsnest Pass have to rely on for our economic 
future?" 


The only significant resource will be the natural beauty and 
setting of this valley and its recreational potential. It is necessary 
that we start now to clean up this valley in order that we will have it 
as a renewable resource in the future. 
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THE SELECTED ROUTE 


Commencing at the end of new construction east of Island Lake the new alignment adheres 
closely to the route of the existing highway to a point west of Hart Lake. At this location, the 
new alignment departs from the existing following the ridge separating Crowsnest and Hart Lakes 
and continues east to rejoin the existing highway at the east end of Crowsnest Lake in the vici- 
nity of the old location of the East Kootenay Power Plant site. From this point east, the align- 
ment generally follows the route of the existing highway departing only to provide a new crossing 
of the Crowsnest River and a separated crossing of the Canadian Pacific Railway and where re- 
quired to accommodate improved alignment standards for the new highway. West of Coleman 
at a location about due north of Carbondale, the new alignment departs from the existing and 
runs north-easterly to by-pass Coleman and the new subdivisions of that community to the north. 
The alignment then swings to a south easterly direction following an alignment north of the 
Calgary Power Transformer station and to the north of the new Crowsnest Pass Consolidated 
High School, rejoining the existing highway about 1.5 miles east of Coleman. The new highway 
will then occupy a common right-of-way for about half a mile and depart again from the existing 
to by-pass Blairmore to the north. The location of this section falls north of the Crowsnest Pass 
Municipal Hospital, continues along a bench at the south edge of the golf course, goes through 
about the middle of the old West Canadian Collieries coal plant site; skirts along the south side 
of the cemetery and through a portion of a residential area of the town: then continues in an 
easterly direction along the north bank of the Crowsnest River and the base of the mountain- 
side to rejoin the existing highway at about the east limits of Blairmore. 

The alignment then basically follows the existing highway to a point beyond the Frank Slide area 
where it departs from the existing to more closely follow the railway and by-pass Bellevue along 
the southern fringes of the village. The alignment rejoins the existing highway in the region of 
the south-easterly limits of the village and then continues to generally follow the route of the 
present highway to connect with the reconstructed portion of Highway 3 east of Burmis. 


ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


Numerous routes for the new alignment of the highway were considered with some discarded as 
impractical. The studies narrowed the alternatives to the three possibilities which are shown on the 
plan. 

ROUTE 1 in effect would have been a complete by-pass of the communities of the Crowsnest Pass 
and although such a route would serve through traffic well, the facility would have done little to 
alleviate the problems and conditions which exist along the present highway. Due to topography, 
interconnection between a facility following this route and the centres located along the existing 
highway are not feasible and the only effective connections would have been at the terminal ends 
of the by-pass. Results of such a new route would have been of no benefit to local traffic and of 
adverse consequence on the business establishment of the communities. Although property 
damage on Route 1 would have been minimal and overall development costs possibly even less 
than along the selected route, it would have been necessary to adopt somewhat lower standards 
on the by-pass with a resultant decrease in vehicle operation efficiency. The evaluation concluded 
that Route 1 would not provide an acceptable solution to the problems of the region and there- 
fore this alternative was rejected. 


ROUTE 2 generally paralleled the south bank of the Crowsnest River and for the most part by- 
passed the communities affording greater freedom for community expansion in northerly direc- 
tions. This route would have served through traffic well and reasonable opportunities existed for 
interconnections between the facility and the communities. Interconnections invariably would have 
had to cross both the Crowsnest River and the railway, the latter posing a significant hazard to 
the users of the connecting roads. With this location, benefits to local traffic would be somewhat 
reduced and some adverse consequence on the business establishments of communities would un- 
doubtedly occur. 

This route required crossing of the Crowsnest five times and being located in close proximity of 
the river, would have had a significant adverse impact on the natural environment of the Crows- 
nest River Valley. 

The evaluation concluded that this route was not as feasible from the engineering and economic 
point of view and more disruptive from the environmental point of view and therefore this alterna- 
tive was likewise ruled out from further consideration. 
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EFFECT ON THE ENVIRONMENT , 

A facility of the extent and magnitude as proposed certainly cannot be developed without some 
disruptive effects on communities and the natural environment. In selecting the route for the high- 
way numerous objectives were identified as being important and these were considered during 
the alignment definition process. The identified objectives were: 


Minimize social disruption 

Minimize property damage 

Minimize adverse effects on business enterprises 
Improve traffic service 

Minimize cost 


@Minimize adverse impact on the natural environment 


Allow for cohesive expansion of communities 


The alignment of the route at the eastern end of Blairmore will necessitate some rechanneliz- 
ation of the Crowsnest River. Through stabilization of the regime of the river and the develop- 
ment of pools towards improving fish habitat, the natural environment in this area will be 
restored and improved. 

Natural vegetation in the area of rechannelization will be preserved to the maximum degree 
possible along the south bank of the river thus improving the area for recreational purposes. 
Clearing will be restricted to limits as required to adequately accommodate construction of the 
new facility and extent necessary for safety of vehicle operations. Every effort will be made 
to preserve unique species of any ecological significance. 

Work on revegetation of disturbed areas will be undertaken immediately following completion 
of construction of a reasonable length of new facility. 

Services have been retained for a Historic Sites inventory and where reasonable, facilities of 
appropriate design will be provided for view-points and points of historical interest. 


DS 


QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


I don't have a question for Mr. Bradley, but I certainly would 
like to congratulate him on a really fine brief. 


MR. BRADLEY: 


It's just that we heard tonight from the gentleman from the coal 
association. He indicated what would be done at the new mining 
operations, but there has been nothing done about the ones that are no 
longer in operation. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Well, obviously, Mr. Bradley, this situation concerns you deeply 
and I'm sure there are other people living in this area and indeed all 
Albertans who have come this way who must be concerned with this 
problem. But the question that always arises is who is going to pay 
for the reclamation? Some of the companies that have left open strip 
mines in the past are no longer in existence. What have your thoughts 
been with respect to financing the reclamation? 


MR. BRADLEY: 


Well, as I have said, who is going to? The companies are no 
longer actively engaged in the coal mining operations. How can you 
carry out economic sanction against them to force them to reclain 
these operations? Someone is going to have to step in to reclain 


then. Perhaps the coal industry should assume this responsiblity in 
general, In the past there hasn't been legislation to force them to 
dome its Now there is legislation to force them to reclain their 


operations. I say that the government of Alberta should initiate 
necessary actions to ensure that something is done. 


MR. DOWLING: 


You're suggesting that the reclamation work be done from the 
public purse? 


MR. BRADLEY: 


Well, perhaps they could take the necessary measures to see that 
the companies that now hold those leases do it. 


DR. TROST: 


Has there been any natural reclamation of the slack piles and so 
on that have been in the valley? 


MR. BRADLEY: 

I believe that Coleman Collieries has reclaimed some of theirs. 
I believe there is some seeding going on right now on some of the 
slack piles in Blairmore. But I believe from the information I've 
received that that's as far as it is going to go at the present date. 
DR. TROST: 


And nature itself hasn't gone very far forward? 
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MR. BRADLEY: 

Not appreciably. 
D Redan Gissre 

Mr. Bradley, there is some mention of reclamation procedures in 
the new Land Surface Conservation and Reclamation Act. If you would 
read that Act and see if you feel that the stipulations it sets out 
about reclamation are agreeable or not I would be pleased if you would 
drop us a line about it. Would you do that? 
MR. BRADLEY: 


I don't presently have that Act, but I will get Lts 
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OBJECTIVES OF A PROPOSED PROVINCIAL PARK IN THE CROWSNEST PASS 


Over a period of years, a few people in the Crowsnest Pass have 
tried very hard to build and promote a meaningful Tourist Industry in 
the Crowsnest Pass but results to date have been minimal. We have al- 
ways believed that the key to success lies in making the Crowsnest Pass 
a destination for tourists and not just a service stop on a highway. To 
become a destination we need a Provincial Recreational Park, large enough 
to make people want to come here year round. 


Camping facilities in Waterton Lakes National Park are now over- 
crowded because the Parks Department is limiting campgrounds due to 
ecological damage. The Crowsnest Pass is the logical and ideal area to 
establish and develop facilities for the present and future recreational 
needs of Southern Albertans. 


The type of Provincial Park we have in mind would leave the 
developments of campgrounds, trailer parks, and other tourist facilities 
in the hands of private enterprise outside of the Park proper. The Park 
would be for recreational purposes only. 


In and adjacent to the present communities or new community 
which may be established, we would have skating and curling rinks, 
dancehalls, swimming pools, bowling alleys, pool rooms, motels, hotels, 
restaurants, service stations, and whatever other tourist services are 
required. Within the Park proper we would have trails for hiking, 
riding, skiing, snowmobiling, snowshoeing, ski hills, beaches and per- 
haps a golf course. The only business conducted in the Park would be 
the servicing of such things as the ski lodge or golf club house. 


SUGGESTED LOCATION FOR PARK 


A Park of sufficient size containing most of the above men- 
tioned qualities could be located roughly in that part of the Crowsnest 
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Forest Reserve lying South of Number 3 Highway with the following ap- 

proximate boundaries: 
Starting from the West, at the Alberta-B.C. Boundary, follow 
the Forest Reserve boundary Eastward to a point Southwest of 
the Village of Frank; then South on the East side of Sections 
24, 13, 12 and 1, Township 7, Range 4, W5th to the watershed 
between the Carbondale and Crowsnest Rivers; then Westward on 
that watershed to the B.C. Border; and from there, Northwest- 
ward to the point of commencement. 

Also, two % sections of Crown land (Ns Sec. 2, Tp. 8, Rge. 5, W5th; and 

Ns Sec. 3,Tp. 8, Rge. 5, W5th), which is river bottom land located west 

of the Saratoga Processing Plant, should be included. Other adjacent 

undeveloped parcels also straddling the Crowsnest River would be desir- 


able additions and the purchase of the same should be considered. 


LIMITED ACCESS AREA 


Of the area indicated in this brief for a Provincial Park, we 
suggest that the area closest to the communities be established as a 
Park and the balance of this territory be reserved as a LIMITED ACCESS 
AREA. By Limited Access Area we mean that all motorized vehicles would 
not be allowed within that area, but that fishing and hunting could still 
be allowed on foot or by horse travel only. If this policy is adopted 
the quality of hunting would be maintained, for it is now rapidly being 
lost to motorized travel. Somewhere within the area (we suggest Tp.7, 
Rge. 4, W5th) snowmobile trails could be established, but great care 
must be taken to avoid areas where game must winter without molestation. 


We would particularly like to mention one part within our sug- 
gested area, namely the Albert portion of Tp.7, Rge. 5, W5th. We believe 
it to be an area unique in Alberta, in fact, unique anywhere in the 
Rockies. Nowhere in Alberta can there be found the variety of game in 
their natural state within so small an area (less than one township) 
which starts at the valley floor at an altitude of 4440 feet and reaches 
by easy steps an altitude of 9228 feet (Mount Ptolemy, highest peak in 
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the Crowsnest area - other peaks in the block are over 8000 feet). 
This area contains all species except caribou. 


Also, this area (the Alberta portion of Tp.7, Rge. 5, W5th 
along the Alberta - B.C. Border) contains several interesting caves - 
in particular, Gargantua Cavern, which "is possibly the most spectacular 
cave yet to be found in Canada, with only 2% miles of passages so far 
explored, some being so immense that it is only with difficulty that 
the roof and walls can be seen with the light of a caving lamp. Hence 
the name Gargantua" (Edmonton Journal, Friday April 23, 1971, Pg. 57). 
These caves are believed to be the largest in Canada, possibly North 
America. For this reason and the fact of their natural beauty, we be- 
lieve they should be preserved for future generations. 


We would like to see the entire east slope of the Canadian 
Rockies gradually turned into a recreation area with proper balance be- 
tween Provincial Parks, hunting and fishing zones, and Limited Access 
Area. 


CONCLUSION 


We want a Provincial Park established in the Crowsnest Pass 
regardless of where the boundaries are established. The boundaries we 
have presented are suggested boundaries - the final boundaries can be 
better defined by the Provincial Government. 


ADVANTAGES 


1. We are an established community straddling Number 3 Highway. When 
the Forestry Trunk Road is paved south from Kananaskis, we would become 
an importart junction. 


2. The east slope of the Canadian Rockies is potentially Canada's 
greatest recreation area. 
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3. Close proximity to local communities and to Highway Number 3 make 
it most logical for development. 


4. Sufficient size to be of value. 
5. By good choice of access roads, the area would be easily controlled. 
6. Does not interfere with foreseeable local industrial development. 


7. Abundance of areas for developments such as hiking and riding trails, 
ski areas both for downhill and cross-country, and snowmobiling. 


8. Being on a North slope, snow conditions are generally better in the 
winter. This would not be a disadvantage in the summer because the sun 
is high. 


9. The North, or sunny side of the Crowsnest Pass would be left avail- 
able for future housing and community development. 


10. The East slope has a shortage of natural lakes for recreational pur- 
poses but it seems that some existing lake shores could be improved and 
other bodies of water (similar to Chinook Lake) could be created in the 
area. 


11. Purchase of land would be minimal. Most of the land in this suggest- 
ed area in now controlled by the Provincial Government. 


12. Road building in the Park would be minimal. 
13. The Park should not interfere with the migration of wild animals. 


14. With increased leisure time and a shortage of space in existing 
parks, the Crowsnest Pass should logically be developed for the future 
recreational needs of South Albertans, 


15. The area outside the Park and Limited Access Area could become 


very attractive for the development of summer homes. National Parks 
are discouraging or eliminating this kind of development. 
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APPENDIX 1 
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Further te the brief just presented on behalf of the Crowsnest 
Pass Citizen's Tourist Committee, I would like to make some further 
comments. No doubt some may say, "There goes that guy Jim Kerr, posing as 
an expert to what should take place on our Eastern Slopes." I maintain 
there are no experts. If there were our Government could just as well 
hire them and immediately implement a plan. 


I greatly appreciate the fact that our Government has seen 
fit to seek the views of every interested person in Alberta, and in due 
corse, formulate plans. At age 68, and having spent all that time in 
the Eastern Slopes of Alberta, I have travelled the full length of 
these Alberta Rockies on hunting and on other expeditions. I have had 
successful hunts from Waterton Lakes Boundary in the South to Mount 
Hamel near Grande Cache. I am still not an expert. 


In the last few years, particularly, since more access has 
been made available to travel and the advent of 4 x 4 vehicles, snow- 
mobiles, all-terrain vehicles and all manner of rough country travel, I 
have become more and more concerned about the fate of our wonderful 
province, about the eventual outcome of our great recreational outlets, 
namely fishing and particularly hunting. 


It is my feeling that the image of the hunter has been greatly 
depreciated over the last decade. I believe that the reason is due to 
the manner in which we hunt. One must be careful now where and with whom 
he talks about hunting. He is often frowned upon and even to the extent 
of being classed as a murderer. 


Going back to the manner in which we hunt, I would say that 
most of it is done from a vehicle of one sort or another. We have lost 
the art of stalking game and outfoxing that wily old buck or bull. Today 
our efforts are taken up with outfoxing the other "shooters", always in 
the hope to get shooting at some game, no matter how far away it is, just 
so long as it is in sight. 
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We are now not hunters but shooters and at the moment the only 
control as to where we travel by motorized vehciles is governed by the 
steepness of the cliff, the depth of the swamp or the size of the trees. 


The quality of hunting could well be brought back and our 
image also restored, but in my opinion in order to do so controls 
must be inaugurated in the manner in which we hunt. The freedom we now 
have in travelling all over the Eastern Slopes by motorized means must 
be greatly curtailed. At the moment, as long as our wheels and tracks 
take hold, we move at will. The answer would seem to be limited access. 
Each and every watershed could be easily assessed as to its potential 
and controls set accordingly. These off-highway vehicles need not be 
banned but forced to stay off prime game range, particularly winter 
range. You hunters remember this, less than 2% of the population of 
Alberta belong to the organized Fish and Game Association; we are very 
much a minority group and our image has been badly tarnished. Let's 
do something to improve it. 


We wilderness advocates are an even smaller minority group, 
yet we are asking for from 10 to 15% of the area of Alberta to be set 
aside for our own use. If this is done, under the present Wilderness 
Act it means no hunting, fishing or horseback riding within the 11 
proposed areas. All activities are banned except hiking and backpack- 
ing and the smelling of the flowers you dare not pick. I do not feel 
we have any right to ask for this much area. 


There is room for all of us in this Wonderland, but we require 
some stringent regulations and the enforcement to back them up. Again 
I say the answer is LIMITED ACCESS. 


We hear some rumblings about the Proposed Provincial Park 
going to curtail future lumbering in our area even to the extent of 
cutting down this valuable industry by 50% or better. These claims are 
a bit ridiculous. the area that has been proposed for a Park has long 
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since been logged over and it would be another lifetime in maturing to 
saw-log size. Even if this statement were true it would only serve to 
prove our point that lumbering will soom peter out, park or no park. 


Oldman Regional Planning Commission, in their extensive re- 
ports on our area, stress the vast potential we have for recreational 
use and tourist development. A report entitled "Crowsnest Pass Recrea- 
tional Study, Development Programme and Economic Feasibility, October 1967", 
indicates that an extensive study has been made and indicates that we 
have the potential for tourist and recreational land use. This recrea- 
tional playground is on our doorstep and the envy of all Albertans. It 
would seem sensible to preserve as much as we can by asking for a Provin- 
cial Park. 
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A telephone call yesterday from Ottawa from Mr. Joe Clark, 
MP for Rocky Mountain constituency, brought his full en- 
dorsation of our project along with endorsation from Mr. Ken 
Hurlburt, MP for Lethbridge constituency. Their written 
endorsations are being mailed to Edmonton. 
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VILLAGE OF FRANK 


———._—_ 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 


FRANK, acsBerta 
May 16, 1973 


Me. dim Kerr, Chairman, 

Provincial Park Committee, 

CoN eae Lb Zenmeourmuss Assoc vat jon . 
COLEMEN, Alberta. : 


Dear Mr. Kerrs 


The Village of Frank would like to advise 
that the Council supports in principak, the 
proposal for a Provincial Park and limited 
access area in the Crowsnest Pass, that 

was prepared by the Crowsnest Pass Citizens 
Tonrist Association. 


Yours trudiy, 


ee 


Mes. A. Painter, 
Municipal Secretary. 
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VILLAGE OF BELLEVUE 


—_ 


OFFICE GF THE 
SECRETARY ° PEABURER Gateway to the Crowsnest Pass” P.O, sox 250 


PHONE 564-4811 


BELLEVUE, ALBERTA 
May 16, 1973. 


Mr. J. Kerr, 
Coleman’ ,Alberta. 


Sir; 
Re: Proposed Provincial Park in Crowsnest Pass Area. 


The Village of Bellevue Council hereby advise that they are wholly in- 
support of the Crowsnest Pass Citizens Tourist Association application for 
a proposed Provincial Park to be established in the Crowsnest Pass area of 
Alberta. 
Trusting that your organization will receive approval throughout the 'Pass 


for your project and wishing you success in your endeavors toward this end. 


YOurs truly, 


Dpbpere 


OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 
PHONE 562-2247 


TOWN OF BLAIRMORE 
P.O. BOX 600 


HUB OF THE CROWSNEST PASS 


SEASONAL 
ACTIVITIES 25th May, 1973 
HUNTING Crowsnest Pass 
Citizens Tourist Committee 
c/o Mr. Fred Bradley 
FISHING Blairmore, Alberta 
TRAIL RIDES 
Dear Sir: 
HIKING 
Please be advised that the Council of the Town of Blairmore 
BOATING have gone on record as unanimously endorsing the principle 
ane of establishing a Provincial Park in the Crowsnest Pass, as 
outlined in the brief you are presenting to the Land Use 
PICNICKING Hearings in June. 
SKIING shh 


TOBOGANNING 


SHOPPING 
MECCA OF 
THE ‘PASS 


Municipal Secretary 


GOLFING 
CURLING 


SKATING 


“Western Gateway to Sunny Alberta” 


P.O. Box 370 


TOK OMO 


TELEPHONE 563-3233 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 


COLEMAN, ALBERTA 
May 25, 1973. 


Crowsnest Pass Tourist Committee, 
C/o Moe Jim Kerr, 
Coleman, Alberta, 


Dear Mr... Kerr; 


Re: Crowsnest Pass Provincial Park 
In regard to the above captioned matter I wish to 
advise you that Council at their regular meeting of May 22, 1973, 


endorse in principle the idea of a Provincial Park established 


in the Crowsnest Pass. 


Yours truly 


ohn Kapalka, 


ten ar/ eds Secretary-Treasurer. 
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WE, THE UNDERSIGNED RESIDENTS OF THE PROVINCE OF ALBERA, ENDORSE IN 
PRINCIPLE THE BRIEF ON A PROPOSED PROVINCIAL PARK AND LIMITED ACCESS 
AREA IN THE CROWSNEST PASS AS PREPARED BY THE CROWSNEST PASS CITIZENS 
TOURIST ASSOCIATION FOR PRESENTATION TO THE ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION 
AUTHORITY LAND USE HEARINGS. 


This submission was endorsed by 789 people. 
The signatures have not been reproduced in 
these proceedings but are available in the 
Information Center, Environment Conserva- 
tion Authority, 9912 - 107th Street, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 

How much access is there into the proposed park area right now? 
MR. KERR: 

There are two roads and several seismograph cuts that are used by 
all-terrain vehicles and four-wheel units. Occasionally a two-wheel 
vehicle gets in that way. 

MR. KINISKY: 

Does this give them access to pretty well the whole park area? 
MR. KERR: 

Yes. But we're asking for two things really, and that seems to 
be hard to get across. Somewhere within that block we would like a 
park. We're asking that the areas adjacent to the towns become the 
park and that the remote areas outside of the park proper be limited 
access areas where hunting takes place. 

Snowmobiles can travel pretty well all over except the steep 
cliffs. They're governed by the size of trees and the depths of 
swamps. 

MR. KINISKY: 

Do you feel then that the operation of, say, snowmobiles and 
trail bikes and the shooting of guns is compatible with the normal 
concept of what a park is? 

MR. KERR: 

No, I dontt, not within a park. I would think there are places 
for snowmobiles, and we indicate that trails could be cut where they 
do not molest game, particularly on winter range. 

MR. KINISKY: 


About how much of the land that you're proposing for a park do 
you want to have available for vehicular access? 


MR. KERR: 


I don't really know. I don't know if I'm knowledgeable enough to 
say really. I think there should be people who determine that some 


way or another. But I do feel that we're entitled to a park. Our 
nearest park is Beauvais Lake, some 40 odd miles away, and the Chain 
Lakes, 60 miles away. But we have no park in our area at all. It 


would be awfully nice to come into the province as we do now, into a 
park at Cypress Hills and leave our wonderful province from another 
park. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Since you're talking about an area which is unique in the 
Province of Alberta, even in the whole Rockies and maybe all of North 
America, and that has such a diversity of wildlife and so on, I'a 
rather surprised to see that you're also advocating vehicular access 
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in this area when it would strike me that the park would in fact be 
enhanced because of this special distribution of game that it has. 


MR. KERR: 

I think I've said in our brief that we could all get along in 
this country but that we must have certain restrictions. I feel that 
because of the fact that you must walk in, at the moment at least, we 
could condone hunting in the proper manner, that is, on foot. Maybe 
this could be reviewed in 10 or 20 years. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Mr. Kerr, your committee, I believe, has worked for some time 
putting your submission together and you must have studied this over a 
period of what I presume would be years. Is that correct? 


MR. KERR? 


We actually really got active when we knew these land hearings 
were to come up. I think we held our first meeting in December. 
We've been holding meetings constantly since. Some of them were very 
well-attended public meetings and others of course were committee 
meetings. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Have you had any contact whatever with the Department of Lands 
and Forests concerning this proposal? 


MR. KERR: 


No, not really. I have gone to the forestry office and procured 
maps and announced what we were doing. 


DR. TROST: 


I see that commercial developments outside the park are included 
as part of your general suggestion. 


MR. KEPR: 


Yes, we ali agree on that. We do not wish them within the 
boundaries of the park. We think they could well be outside the park. 


DR. TROST: 
Where are you thinking of, outside the park? 
MR. KERR: 


Well, the whole length of the valley. People who are presently 
in business could take advantage of it. If it requires more outlets, 
more campgrounds, that could well be taken care of by private 
enterprise. In fact, there is one in Blairmore known as the Lost 
Lemon Park. They have only been operating for a few years and they 
are presently expanding by 14 acres. That is a camping and trailer 
park where you pay to get the extra things like showers, a swimming 
pool and lights, which you don't get in other camps. 


SHH 
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So you think of the commercial developments as being expansions 
of either the present resources or new ones that would be started in 
places like Coleman, Blairmore and Frank? 


MR. KERR: 


That! s Prrght. There is a fair amount of privately owned land 
which is presently being used for agricultural purposes. It is very 
marginal land, which would make ideal campsites and the like. 


DR. TROST: 


You did say that most of the land in the proposed provincial park 
is Crown land, but that some is privately owned. How much would be 
privately owned? 


MR. KERR? 


What I said was that the bulk of the land was forestry land and 
that there were two half-sections of river bottom land which is Crown 
land, but outside the forested area. It is used for grazing purposes. 
But there are other small blocks of private land, particularly fiver 
bottom land, which we think would be ideal and would probably have to 
be purchased just to square out the block to take in more river land. 


DR. TROST: 


Have you a feeling for how much it might cost the government to 
establish this provincial park in the light of your concept? 


MR. KERR: 


I don't feel they're going to have to lay out very much money to 
buy the land. I would say that they probably might buy only a quarter 
or half-section. But what they would do in the line of making it into 
a park and developing trails...I would suggest a couple of very low 
dams on the river, probably no more than two feet high, just to 
Maintain a little more water for canoeing, sailing and also to help 
fishing. The fish are presently there but I think a little more water 
always helps fish. 


DR. TROST: 
And some buildings? 
MR. KERR? 


Well, I really don't know. There would have to be such things as 
toilets, for instance. But I don't think you need to go to the extent 
of a lot of buildings. We have suggested, though, the possibility of 
a golf course. This new brochure on Highway No. 3 indicates that it 
is going to cut through the present golf course. A place for it could 
quite well be established within the park proper. Then I suspect 
possibly the clubhouse would be inside the park. If you go to the 
extent of a ski hill, possibly a ski lodge might have to be inside the 
park. But then it probably wouldn't be the responsibility of the 
government to build it. 


DR. TROST: 


Now, you've brought some documents showing support of your 
proposal from towns and from citizens. Could you leave them with us? 
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MR. KERR3: 
Yes, I wish to do that. 
De mel Stas 


In your efforts to get this thing going did you run into any 
opposition? 


MR. KERR: 


Well, you always do. But not very strong opposition. TI hope 
that those who oppose it would speak up tonight if they're here. 
Because this is the place where you people want to get all sides of 
it, I would hope they would speak up and possibly have briefs against 
it if they wish. But our opposition was very minimal, very minimal. 


DR. TROST: 


It is absolutely unfair for us to ask you what reasons your 
opposition had, but can we ask you anyhow? 


MR. KERR? 


Yes, you may. There are people who think we are trying to 
curtail the hunting. It is hunting people really who have opposed it. 
I think most of those who have opposed it have never read the brief. 
We have read the brief on a number of occasions at meetings and 
anybody who showed any interest in it was given a copy of the brief to 
read. I think that had a lot of these people read the brief, they 
would have realized that we're not trying to curtail hunting. In 
fact, we‘re doing the very opposite, we're trying to promote hunting 
and the proper manner of hunting, not shooting but hunting. 


That goes for the whole eastern slopes as far as I'm concerned. 
I feel that the trails up valley floors should remain. But the side 
trails that are really caused by seismograph cuts, followed by other 
four-wheel units, are doing a great deal of damage in many places. I 
particularly think of the Spring Creek country, East Seven country and 
the Bob Creek country, where you can get on top of every hill with a 
four-wheel unit. That's not good. At least that's my feeling. I'm 
sure I've got lots of backing on that. 
DR. .LROST's 

In your view of the provincial park proposal that you have before 
us, are you asking for anything to be done in it that can't be done in 
other provincial parks under present statutes? 
MR. KERR: 

No, I don't think we are. 
DR. TROST: 

So, new legislation wouldn't be needed? 
MR. KERR? 

I doubt it very much. 
Ds LROSTSs 


What about hunting? 


3)8) 


MR. KERR: 


I'm not completely familiar with the legislation on parks, but I 
don't think there is any conflict. 
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BRIEF TO 
ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY 
HEARINGS ON 
LAND USE AND RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE EASTERN SLOPES 


Presented by: 


L. Kyllo 
Western Conservation Foundation 


Representing: 


Federation of Alberta Naturalists 
Canadian Nature Federation 

Sierra Club of Western Canada 
Alberta Wilderness Association 
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The following points are the summarized concerns of the Western 
Conservation Foundation about the future land uses in the Eastern Slopes 
of the Alberta Rockies. A more detailed brief will be presented at the 
Calgary hearings. 


1. Public Lands- 
These lands must remain in public control. Any dispositions should 
be in the form of leases with the Government retaining final authority. 


2. Intensive Recreation Developments - 
The tourism and commercial recreation developments are necessary 
and desirable but they must be integrated with natural, social and 
economic functions of the area. Existing transportation corridors 
should be the location of such developments. The Western Conserva- 
tion Foundation expresses concern over: 
a. the size of such developments 
b. the amount of land requested for exclusive use 
c. services to be provided at public expense or to be 
purchased from the developer at a later date - e.g. 
transportation services 


d. compatibility of the design with the environment 

e€. compatibility with local and regional activities 

f. proposed activities 

g. location 

h. clientele - will the facilities be available to 
Albertans? 


3. Industrial Extraction- 

Oil, gas minerals, timber. These industries, recognized as 
vital to Alberta's economy, must only be developed under the consider- 
ation of long term benefits to Albertans and not the short term benefits 
to the industry involved. Social, economic, and environmental disbenefits 
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should be internalized by the company and not by the public. Concerns 
are: 

a. services to be provided at public expense, e.g. railways, 

highways 

b. protection of the natural environment from exploration 

or development 

c. protection of water resources 

d. protection of existing social developments and functions 


4. Hydro Power Development- 
Electricity is necessary in our modern world but development of 
new supplies should be preceded by an analysis of: 
a. The present system capacity 
b. The real electric needs of Albertans (not aspired or 
advertised needs) 
c. the lifespan of dams and the means of removal or protection 
d. alternative sources of energy 


5. Water Resources - 

This has been the priority policy concern of the past and should 
remain so for the future. As the major water source for the Prairies, 
the integrity of this resource in quantity and quality is necessary for 
the existing social and economic life of this region of Canada. Short 
term or regional economic gain must not override this concern. 


6. Existing Centers- 

In the foothills area, existing centers should be given the 
incentive to provide the necessary tourists, recreational, and indus- 
trial facilities rather than developing new infrastructure at the 
expense of the public or the environment. 


7. Roads and Access- 
We require improved access into the Eastern Slopes area but not 
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throughout the entire landscape. A system of slow-speed, safe, scenic 
roads must be provided, untilizing the Forestry Trunk Road as a spine, 
and existing roads to link to the settled area. No or few new roads 
should be developed, rather those existing should be upgraded to a 
paved standard where warranted. Fire roads, seismic lines, and trails 
should not be opened for general use. 


8. Campground Accomodation - 

In order to bring more of the public into a natural setting, we 
require an extensive addition to our campground facilities. These should 
be located along the spine and link roads. Concerns are: 

a. location 
size 
services provided at public expense to specific clientele 
design - e.g. families 
waste disposal 


(Op Goss (ee Kaze 


9. Group Camps- 

These facilities are required for youth groups, clubs and organ- 
izations, and those wishing to partake of group experiences in a natural 
setting. The provision of these facilities in family campgrounds is 
less than adequate. Concerns are: 

a. services provided at public expense 

b. design 

c. location 

d. compatibility with the environment 

e. proposed activities 


10. Outdoor Education Facilities - 

Private and public facilities are necessary to allow all the 
citizens the opportunity to learn and enjoy the outdoors according to 
their level of capability. Each proposal must be reviewed as to: 


a. the design 

b. location 

Cc. clientele or users and their capabilities 

d. compatibility with the environment 

e. services required at public expense 

f. compatibility with social functions of the locality 
and region 


11. Private Cottage and Residential Developments - 

These private land holdings, whether under lease or title should 
be provided outside of Forest Reserve Area. Alberta's public lands 
should not be locked up in private control, especially those of excep- 
tional recreational value. 


12. Trails- 

Upgrading and development of foot and horse trails is necessary 
to encourage the use of the back country with less environmental degra- 
dation than is exerted by the private care. The support of private clubs 
and associations should be sought. Concerns are: 


a. design 

b. location 

c. clientele 

d. conflicts over use 

e. associated developments - e.g. campgrounds 
f. linkage system to urban and regional trails 


13. Motorized Recreation- 

All Albertan recreationists have the right to utilize a portion 
of the Eastern Slopes for their particular activity providing it is not 
overly destructive of the resource. Although wildland recreation areas 
depend upon restrictions on motorized access for their integrity, these 
vehicles must have a resource made available to them of such size and 
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quality as to be comparable to that utilized by other recreational activities. 
The use of these machines for hunting purposes, however, must be curtailed 
to correct the existing pressures on wildlife. 


14. Wildland Recreation - 

The Western Conservation Foundation fully supports the proposals 
submitted by the Alberta Wilderness Association for the preservation of 
wildlands for Albertans now and in the future. 


15. Outfitting - 

Outfitting helped to open the West and outfitting can help to 
retain much of our heritage and natural environment through its educational 
and tourism function. Concerns are: 

a. license or permit selection for particular areas. A 
preference should be given to local residents or to native 
outfitters 

b. trail development and use 
control over operational procedures - e.g. waste removal 
grazing and care of horses 


16. Grazing Lease Management - 

The utilization of this renewable resource is considered compatible 
with present forest management programs providing: 

a. vital wildlife winter range is protected 

b. stream banks are protected from erosion 

c. overgrazing is prevented 


17. Game Management - 

Our wildlife resources should be second only to water management 
in priority. Better enforcement of regulations is required and an educational 
program to develop citizen commitment should be considered. 
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18. Historical, Cultural, and Archaeological Preservation - 

The East Slopes should be studied to allow the preservation of 
these sites. No commercial or industrial development should be allowed 
until the historical resources are investigated. 


19. Waste Disposal - 

All wastes from campsites, trails and developments must be controlled. 
Those using trails should pack all wastes out. Developments and campsites 
should have all wastes removed from the forest reserve. 
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WHITE SPRUCE DEVELOPMENT: 


The sketchy details provided by the letter of intent do not answer 
many of the questions concerning such developments. The size, use of 
public lands, public services required, compatibility of design with the 
environment, integration with regional functions, activities, and clien- 
tele must be considered before such a proposal is allowed to be developed 
using public resources. 


WEST CASTLE: 


This proposal should be scrutinized as to its size and the amount 
of public land to be retained for exclusive use. The proposal requests 
the public provision of a highway, highway maintenance and utility ser- 
vices. This should only be considered after a public hearing involving 
the citizens of the region and governmental authorities. The benefit 
to the public must be worth the burden upon the tax dollar. Perhaps 
details of the degree of integration with the regional functions and the 
clientele concerned would be answered as well. The compatibility of 
the development upon the environment should be strongly questioned. The 
proposed lake, the increased lift lines and runs, and the golf course have 
environmental problems that must be considered. 


YOUTH HOSTELS: 


The three hostels proposed appear tobe satisfactory in many respects 
but the compatability with the environment must be questioned. Waste dis- 
posal, water supply and septic systems must meet stringent standards. 


CAMPGROUND AND LUNDBRECK FALLS: 


This concept appears reasonable, being located on private land, 
providing the integrity of the falls is maintained. 


TRAIL RIDE OPERATION: 


This operation would be satisfactory providing the previously 
stated concerns are met. The operation should have no permanent facilities 
inside the boundaries of the proposed Upper Oldman Wildman Recreation 
Area. 


CAMPGROUND AT WATERTON GATE: 


No details» are provided as to this proposal but a concern must be 
expressed as to’ the proximity to the Park Gate. A buffer should be allowed. 


COTTAGE DEVELOPMENTS: 


These proposals should not be accepted as they would involve the 
disposition of public lands. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. TROST: 


Mr. Kyllo has indicated that this is a brief outline of the 
submission they will be making in Calgary and my colleagues and I have 
decided to defer questioning until the major submission is made in 
Calgary. 
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Brief submitted by: Mr. F. Krish 
Coleman, Alberta 


MR. KRISH? 


I have a short brief on some things which are important in this 
district. We have a brief from the Department of Highways and 
Transport that most of you received at the post office. 


After studying this selected route issued by the Department of 
Highways and Transport I would like to point out the advantages of 
Route No. 1 over this selected route. Route No. 1 was first chosen by 
our regional planning board. The second route was their second 
choice. I don't know what our department has against this but if they 
put this road through we at the north side will have more than enough 
trouble. 


Traffic service and interstate highway: It is the duty of a good 
government to provide a road which will accommodate through traffic 
with as little hindrance as possible from local traffic. 


Impact on communities: The Crowsnest Pass will grow to the 
extent that the selected road will be a hindrance rather than an 
asset. Thermal coal from the north will have to be developed within 


the next 15 or 20 years or sooner. When this happens the northerly 
roads will have to cross under or over the selected road thereby 
cauSing further traffic hazards. Existing roads to Route No. i, Lyons 
Creek, Star Creek and York Creek and the east and west end of Highway 
No. 3 could be used as access roads to the towns. 


Engineering feasibility: With modern equipment, no problem at 
all. At a later date it could be improved to a four-lane highway. 


Economics of construction and maintenance: Route No. ieesS 
definitely the most economical. 


Property damage: On the selected route it is very great; on 
Route No. 1, very little. 


Integration with access and communities and business development: 
Selected route will be a hindrance to development of known coal 
reserves to the north. We still have to eat and coal is our bread and 
butter. Route No. 1 access roads could be an advantage because they 
would open up new parts of the Crowsnest Pass. 


Scenic values and effect on natural environment: The scenic 
beauty of the selected route is marred by the filthy excrescences of 
unplanned development of our natural resources. The scenic beauty of 
Route No. 1 in this region could be enhanced by planned development. 


Social disruption: The selected route, a large amount; Route No. 
1, very little. Property damage on the selected route, a large 
amount, and on Route No. 1 very little. 


Adverse effects on business enterprises: The selected route will 
by-pass Bellevue, Blairmore and Coleman business sections. Route No. 
1 will also by-pass the towns. But it will open up new territory to 
tourism and recreation. 


Improved traffic service: There iS no comparison. Route No. 1 
is definitely the best. 
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Cost: No comparison. Route No. 1 will cost less. 


Adverse effects on natural environment: Route No. 1 should have 


no ill effects on natural environment if properly planned. To allow 
for cohesive expansion of land the selected route has very little 
land. This has been pointed out before by our MLA and others. There 


is very little available land to the north of Highway No. 3; what 
there is is private land and most of it is leased to coal companies. 
The small portion of private land is selling at premium prices the 
average Joe can't afford. 


All lands north of Route No. 1 and south of Highway No. 3 could 
be opened up for future development. 


In conclusion, if Route No. 1 was followed there would be no 
disruption in the towns involved. There would be no congestion of 
traffic and no accidents due to through traffic. Business enterprises 
would benefit. No doubt there would be some loss of trade for a short 
period of time but this could be overcome by having the northwest part 
of the Crowsnest Pass declared a provincial park and by having the 
Kananaskis road paved from Highway No. 1 to Highway No. 3. These 
projects would bring in more revenue than would through traffic, 
thereby benefiting the business enterprises. 


Only blind men on galloping horses, as my old man used to say, 
can't see faults. 


The Kananaskis Highway from Highway No. 1 to Highway No. 3 
definitely should be upgraded, widened and proposed paving carried 
Oules The reason is that it taps a number of resources such as coal, 
oil, gas and timber - our bread and butter - encourages tourists 
and permits the scenic beauty to be enjoyed by aS many as wiSh to see 
it. This beauty should be enjoyed but the dust is terrible and sooner 
or later will cause death. 


The removal of resources should be under strict government 
control. There should be strip mining. All refuse should be buried 
and burial grounds resited. Side roads should be built only for the 
removal of resources. No commercial enterprises should be allowed on 
the Kananaskis. 


Now wefll get down to the park. This park has been ‘chewed 
over’. Mr. Kerr said he had no opposition. Now there is a lot of 
Opposition to this park. All of you who were here this morning heard 
our MLA, Charlie Drain. I'm in complete accord with Charlie's views. 
Let this district be what it is. If we must have a park then let's 
not have a park that will only benefit a few but one that will benefit 
us all. 


The issues of public notice are the Castle Mountain resort, the 
White Spruce development and the West Castle project, Frank and 
Livingstone Youth Hostels. These projects are worthy of development. 
There are other projects proposed such aS a provincial park in the 
Crowsnest area. Two maps were sent in, one by Jim Kerr and one by 
myself. Jim Kerr's map was 90 square miles of land south of Frank, 
Blairmore and Coleman to the Carbondale River west to the B.C.-Alberta 
boundary. 


This is to be a limited access park: no public vehicles allowed, 
no public facilities, only snowmobiles, motor bikes and saddle horse 
or) walking §trails. Fish ponds and ski runs are to be developed 
wherever possible. The projects are to be developed by the Alberta 
public for the selected few who can afford to pay the exorbitant 
prices for buses, lodgings or parking their trailers on private 
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property at a charge of $3 or $4 a day. This kind of park is not for 
the poor Joe who pays the taxes and produces the wealth of the 
province, but is only for the select few. If this is the kind of park 
you want, accept Jim's proposal. I do not agree with a park, but if 
we must have one then let us have some say in what it will be. 


East boundary, Ironstone Ridge west of Coleman, McGillivray and 
Allison watersheds to the Summit dividing Vicary and Racehorse Creeks 
west to Crowsnest Creek, taking in Crowsnest Island and Mirror Lakes 
following the British Columbia-Alberta boundary to Window Mountain 
comprises approximately 60 square miles. 


The three industries in this area, Philips Cable, Saratoga Gas & 
Sulphur, and Revelstoke Saw Mills are a necessity in this region. All 
the other private lands should be taken over by the parks board. The 
resources in this area are lumber and petroleum products which can be 
utilized without hindering the park. In fact, it would be a benefit 
to have Revelstoke Saw Mills remain, as forest products must be used 
or rot. 


The areas cut over could be cleaned up and reseeded. The Allison 
and McGillivray road could be upgraded and side roads could be left as 
they are. Camping grounds could be built at Deadman Pass, Summit Lake 
and also at Knowles Ranch picnic grounds. These could be improved in 
a number of ways. 


Another dam could be built on the upper part of Allison and Star 
Creek. Kropinak Beaver Pond could be rebuilt and stocked. Ske. Suns 
could be built on the north side of Ptolemy Mountain and in a valley 
on the south side of Deadman Pass. The snow in both valleys stays 
until late June. This is a natural mountain play run. Save it for 
future generations. 


As our urban population increases parks will become necessities, 
not luxuries. The hunter will have better hunting. Park- protected 
areas will increase animal life in the region. East of the park, 
hunting will be available. Supervised campgrounds will do away with 
garbage left in the areas. Private property enthusiasts can buy land 
south of Blairmore and Coleman if their projects can give the public 
their money's worth. I'm quite sure the public will support them. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. TROST: 


Mc. Krish, do I understand correctly that you support the concept 
of a provincial park but you don't necessarily agree on the proposed 
location? 


MR. KRISH: 


I accept the point of view of our MLA, Charlie Drain: leave 
things the way they are. Put in better facilities for camping and 
have them supervised. That is all that is actually needed at present. 


We aren't, however, the only ones in this Pass who have a say in 
this for this belongs to Alberta and not just to us. So if there must 
be a park let it be a park that we have some say about, not a limited 
access park with hunting Mr. Kerr suggested. 


Nowhere in Alberta can you hunt ina park with a rifle. For 
those who want to go out and shoot, there are plenty of other places 
to" go. You don't have to go into a park area to shoot. Those who 
want to go into a park area and shoot pictures should be able to go in 
there and shoot pictures without killing the animals. 


Myseif, I've killed a few animals in my day, but that was quite a 
While ago and most of them were killed to fill a hungry stomach. In 
the 30s I lived off of the country for two years, but that was a 
different thing from now. You don't need those animals. You" dont 
have to go out there and slaughter the animals. If you do have to go 
out to get a bit of meat or a trophy what can you do with that trophy? 
Hang it up on a wall and after a couple of years your wife will throw 
it back in the garage because it is collecting dust! 


So if we must have a park let it be a park all of us can use, not 
just a few, but all of us. Let it be a park where we can go in and 
camp, go in with our families. 


I've gone all through this district. I've taken my wife, who 
cannot walk too well, to the top of all the mountains around here. 
I've worked on every one of the lookouts in this district. I've taken 
my wife and children to these places with a car, not by walking 
because if my wife had to walk she would have had one hell of a time 
and so would have my children when they were small. 


Let all of this be a park where we can all go. Block off the 
limited areas away from the main roads and let people walk in there. 
But the main roads, like the one up Allison, the one up McGillivray 
Creek - and there is part of a road up Star Creek - upgrade them 
so people can go up there and park there. That is a park, not a 
limited access park. 


Now, I may be wrong and I may be haywire, but that is my view and 
that is a view of a number of people in this district. 
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Brief submitted by: Mr. J, Giza 
Box 162 
Blairmore, Alberta 


MR. GIZA: 


I'm Joe Giza from Blairmore. I've lived in the Pass all my 30 
years. I am very concerned about the establishment of both the youth 
hostels and this park. 


I wish to express my opposition to the establishment of youth 
hostels or any other commercial development within the boundaries of 
our forest reserves. Any type of hostel or development should be 
built on land that is now privately owned or leased so that the great 
Majority of people in Alberta will gain and not lose the precious 
little land available to them now for their own recreational needs. 


Why should the people of Alberta be bled $50,000 per hostel built 
in the reserves when people, young or old, now have the right to go 
anywhere in the forest reserves and enjoy the surroundings? 


I feel the establishment of any buildings other than campsites, 
of which there are already quite a few, would be a severe blow to the 
ecology of the country. The West Castle Ski Resort is an 
establishment which, in my opinion, should never have been allowed to 
get as large as it is. The main complaint is that no other person or 
group of people would be allowed to build a house with a million 
dollar view such as the one now presently located at West Castle. 


Supposedly the original purpose for the establishment of the 
forest reserves was to conserve the forests so they would remain as 
they are, not cluttered with every conceivable type of sporting 
establishment such as exists now in the federal parks, which I feel is 
very wrong. Instead, I recommend that no private enterprise and no 
commercial buildings should be allowed in any forest reserves. Rather 
there should be more campgrounds of the type being built by the 
forestry department already. 


With regard to the limited access concept as suggested for the 
proposed provincial park by the wilderness areas associations, I wish 
to say that a full 95 per cent of all usable roads and forest reserves 
are traversable by car or truck, not only by four-by-four vehicles. 
To stop travel on all trails whether by car, truck, motorbike, or snow 
vehicles would severely hamper the full use and enjoyment of forest 
reserves. In addition, the only people who would benefit by limited 
access would be the few who own horses. These people are the ones who 
are pushing most of all for the limited access areas. If there is 
limited access consideration no horses should be used at all. 


In the matter of the establishment of the proposed provincial 
park in this area may I again state my complete opposition. The 
people of Alberta would not gain by this park but would lose something 
which they already have. As everyone listening knows, there are too 
many restrictions placed upon us in everyday life over everything we 
do. You cannot travel on private property or hunt or fish unless you 
walk up the creek. If you take a walk without the express permission 
of the landowner you are in for a lot of trouble, a lot of swearing, a 
lot of abuse and maybe a fine. Our forest reserves are entirely 
different. You can stop when you want, walk when and where you want, 
drive where you want, shoot where you want, and no one person can come 
up and say, “Hey you, get off. This is my property." 
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The only people who stand to gain from the proposed provincial 
park are a few businessmen and landowners who I think have very 
selfish interests. These people who support the concept of a park 
have tried to sway all of us into thinking that this could mean an end 
to the coal mining operations which, they say, are very bad for the 
country and damage an awful lot of country. The few mountains that 
are damaged are not very badly damaged; they have a few scars. We 
must remember that these same coal companies are responsible for the 
growth and development of the towns in the Crowsnest Pass. If it 
wasn't for the coal companies there would be nothing in the Pass 
except a few head of grazing cattle. 


Some may argue that increased tourism would benefit the people of 
the Pass, but for the few that it would benefit many thousands would 
lose. The large benefits of employment and development that we enjoy 
would be ended if the mines were to close or cut down their operations 
for the sake of a few scars on a few mountains. 


Lumbering operations are other businesses that have been the 
target of abuse by the park supporters in the papers in the last 
couple of weeks. These lumber companies, you must remember, spent 
millions of dollars pushing roads into otherwise inaccessible areas 
where we can now drive quite comfortably and, I might add, see some of 
the most scenic beauty that abounds in our, and I must stress "our", 
forestry reserves. 


In these limited access conceptions there are flaws. What of the 
older people who like to drive along the roads and trails as they have 
done for the past 40 or 50 years and thoroughly enjoy themselves? Are 
they now .o be told that these roads are no longer available to then, 
that they must now travel on them by horseback? 


Snowmobilers have also been the subject of misinformation. 
During the winter months in the Crowsnest Pass area I have done an 
awful lot of snowmobiling and except for a mile or two on each side of 
Highway No. 3 there are no animals to be molested by snow machines 
because there is a six-feet-and-over snow cover up in the bush. This 
can be attested to by the Crowsnest Pass Snowmobile Club. You see 
very few animals up a mile from the road because of the snow. 


In the controversy over the proposed park it seems that a very 
verbal minority is trying very hard to push something which is 
absolutely of no benefit to the large, the very large silent majority. 
The concept of a provincial park is a good one if the government would 
purchase property which is now privately owned and use it to make such 
a park. Then the people of Alberta would gain more land and not lose 
some of the precious little property they have now. 


I also find it very difficult to understand why I and others 
should have to stand up here defending the proven past well-being of 
our forest reserves against the evils of commercialization which, 
unfortunately, have been brought about by people with unfathomable 
ideas. 


I thank you for this opportunity to present my viewpoint and that 
of my many friends who believe in these principles I have tried to 
outline. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


You are a persch who apparently really enjoys the freedom you're 
afforded in the forest reserves at this time. Are’ “you eRct, at jai 
concerned about some of the ecological degradation which can occur 
from the completely free operation of all types of vehicles and access 
into the area? 


MR. GIZA: 


Not an awful lot, but more than most people. I have yet to seea 
lot of damage done by seismic trails or people with snow machines or 
trail bikes. The stories you hear are not very factual. I could take 
you in my own four wheel drive to any place you wish and I could show 
you that there's hardly any damage done at all. The seismic companies 
reseed the grass. The only problem lies where the vehicles make the 
tire tracks up the road. The roads are built in such a way that it 
doesn't matter. There are hardly any washouts or other problems 
associated with this. 


HR. KINISKY: 


You also mentioned that you are opposed to any building in the 
forest reserves. How do you feel about the present campground policy, 
that is, the government-built and operated campgrounds? 


MR. GIZA: 


As long as the government builds it and operates it, it still 
belongs to the people, but the minute private enterprise is allowed to 
establish there, how do you stop them? West Castle was at first just 
going to build a little ski trail. Pretty soon they had a nice big 
hut to go with it. Then they got a bigger slide on the ski trail. 
Then they had proposals for bigger ones. The main problem is that 
this fellow who owns the place, or this group of people, now has a 
double-wide trailer sitting on a foundation right down by the creek 
with a nice little crooked tree with a sign on it saying that this is 
where he lives. I cantt do that, you can't do it, no one else can do 
at here. But he does it, and I don't like it. That is our land and 
that's the way it should be. 


MR. DOWLING: 

I found something contradictory in your remarks, Perhaps you 
might explain to me and to this audience the problem which may arise 
from hunters facing noises cn the trails produced by people riding 
motorbikes during the hunting season. 

MR. GIZA: 
You mean are hunters bothered by this? 


MR. DOWLING: 


Are they or are they not? 


AR. GIZA: 
Absolutely not. On my snowmobile during the day I've gone past 
animals, especially noose, 50 or 100 feet off the trail. That 


snowmobile makes an awful lot of noise and the moose have just looked 
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at me. They couldn't have cared less if I was there or not. There 
wasn't that much snow and this was on the way up to where there are no 
animals. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Have there been any instances you know of where a hunter about to 
make a kill has his shot spoiled by a motorbike going by with a great 
rasp? 


MR. GIZA: 


I don't think you'd find that any more than you would find a 
fellow readv to make a nice shot and someone goes by with a car or 
truck. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Would you comment also on the possibility of having hikers in the 
area during the hunting season. 


MR. GIZA: 


In the Fish and Wildlife Act there is a section that deals with 
wearing red clothing in a forest reserve during hunting season. ik 2 
these laws are abided by there is absolutely no danger. The odd 
accident could happen but other than that there is no danger. As much 
as you veople don't believe it, that's a fact. 


DR. TROST 


Mc. Giza, I don't know whether it was the points you made or the 
way you made the points but you have a lot of support out there. 
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Coleman Collieries Limited the largest single employer in the 
Crows Nest Pass and currently employing more than 500 men in their coal mining 
operations is pleased to take advantage of the opportunity of contributing to 
these hearings. 

The Company fully supports the general presentation made on behalf 
of the Coal Association of Canada, of which the Company is a long-standing 
member. 

It is not the intention in this brief to restate the main 
points in the Coal Association brief but to elaborate on the following points:- 


(1) The economic contribution that Coleman Collieries Limited 
and its predecessor companies have made to the community 
since 1910, and in particular in the last seven years when 
in order to survive it has chang-d its market from steam coal 


to coking coal for export. 


(2) Illustration of the future production potential of the Company 


and the further economic benefits to the community. 


(3) To demonstrate the need for a flexible approach to land 
utilisation vital in the overall best interest of Canada, 


the Province and the Crows Nest Pess. 


(1) This Company was the first Canadian Company to sign a long 
term contract of 1M long tons a year for the shipment of coking coal to 
Japan. This took effect in 1967. Had not this been negotiated then the 
only remaining operating coal companyin this area would have been forced to 
close down and the economy of the Area would have been severely prejudiced. 
Despite difficulties the Company has largely satisfied its 


contract to date and honoured its committmsnts to its employees and suppliers. 


In 1972, 835,445 tons of coal were shipped and resulted in the 
following payments which substantially accrued to the benefit of the Crows 


Nest Pass and Alberta. 
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Direct Wages Paid $. 3,893,373 
Payment to local truckers 758,665 
Payment to local timber cutters 94,107 
Payment of local taxes 41,807 
Electric Power 160,077 
Gas supply 595328 
Workmens Compensation Board 268,14) 


Materials, supplies and services 
in excess of 2,000,000 


Other disbursements amounted to a sum in excess of revenues 
and therefore again in 1972 there were no dividends paid to the Company's 


equity shareholders. No dividends on equity siares have been paid for over 


20 years. 
(2) As a result of a second contrect negotiated in 1970 for 0.5M ton 
@ yeer, the Company has a total committment to supply the Japanese Steel Mills 


with an annual tonnage of 1.5M until 1982. 

The Company's ability to do this is dependent on a flexible 
and realistic approach to facilities for exploration anc the development of 
those reserves which can be economically mined within the negotiated contract 
price. 

The Company recognises that new production techniques must be 
developed for underground and surface mining which will give a higher rate of 
productivity and take into account any reasonable demands of exploration to 
protect the environment. 

In addition and despite new and more productive techniques 
the manpower requirement to achieve contract tonnage of 1.5M tons per year 
will be appreciably greater than at present. It is estimated that at least 
200 more persons will be required to fill well paid jobs and residing in the 
community. 

It is important to recognise the importance of the presence of 
the present manpower force and its probable extension not only from the wages 
received but its impact on a balanced development of the community and its 


infrastructure in terms of schools, hospitals, etc. 
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(3) In short, along with other coal producers this Company has fougnt 
strenuously to maintain its operations for some years without any profit to the 
public shareholder. It has showm its public responsibility in many fields, 
particularly in contribution to recreational facilities. 
The Company has established with its customers a recoqnition 
of the quality of its products but to succeed it must now expand its output 
and develope new production techniques which not only satisfy reasonable 
environmental requirements and provide new jobs, but be financially successful. 
To achieve this objective, it is vital that no unreasonable 
restrictions be placed on the Company's ability to develope the reserves it 
holds in freehold and leasehold coal lands. It is submitted that the implementation 
of rigid restrictions on the ability to develope such lands would be against the 
best interests of the employees, the community and the Province both in the 
short end long term. It is forecast in many circles that the world and North 
America is facing an energy crisis. It is predicted that coal must inevitably 
make a greater contribution. It is therefore important that these areas which 
might be economically developed in the years to come should not be sterilised. 
It is feit that hy a reasonable approach the development of balanced plan fer 
land usage rk be achieved in the best interests cof the economic and recreational 


recuiremen.s of Albertans. 


e+e 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. DOWLING: 

I understand that Coleman Collieries has been in business for a 
very long time. It was established at a time when there were many 
other coal companies in this province but most of those succumbed to 
financial difficulties. Would you be able to enlighten us as to why 
your company was one of the few that was able to survive this long 
period of drought for the industry? 

MR. MACLEOD: 

There are people in the room who are more qualified to answer 
that than I an. However, they had a very, very smart managing 
director in the lean years by the name of Frank Harquail. Through 
various means, such as selling slack to Cominco, he was able to keep 
the operation alive until the export market opened up. 

MR. DOWLING: 


I see. Coleman Collieries is a subsidiary of another company, is 
ah ars 


MR. MACLEOD: 


Yes eas. It is a subsidiary of Northern Central Gas 
Corporation of Toronto which is a Canadian-owned company. 


DR. TROST: 

Mr. MacLeod, I would like to ask my standard question. Are the 
new legislation respecting surface reclamation and the new Coal Act 
compatible with your company's operation? 


MR. MACLEOD: 


I don't think any of the operating companies has any choice but 
to live with it if they want to stay in business. 


HR. TROSTs 
Yours is an underground operation, is it not? 
MR. MACLEOD: 
It's both surface and underground. 
DR. TROST: 
Roughly, what is the proportion between the two? 
MR. MACLEOD: 
The underground operation is 75 per cent of production. 
DR. TROST: 


Looking into the future, are some of your leasehold properties 
Suitable for surface operations? 
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MR. MACLEOD: 

They haven't been proven up to that extent as yet. 
DR. TROST: 

I was partly asking the question because I have a little sympathy 
with your poor shareholders who seem to have been a bit lean-titted 
for’ 20" years: Are you going to try to put a little milk in their 
mouths? 


MR. MACLEOD: 


Yes, and I think all the employees of the company feel the same 
way. We would like it too. 


DR. TROST: 

This is almost an irrelevant question, but does the present 
exchange situation with non-North American countries give you an 
advantage or disadvantage marketwise? 

MR. MACLEOD: 

No, it ~doesn't. When the contracts were originally negotiated 
everything was paid for in U.S. dollars and the rate was negotiated 
right into the contract. So these fluctuations don't affect what we 
receive. 


DR. TROST: 


So with our dollar dropping they get an advantage that doesn't 
teflect itself in the contract. 
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OPEN DISCUSSION PERIOD 
MR. KYLLO: 


My name is Leo Kyllo and I represent the Western Conservation 
Foundation. 


I would like to ask Calgary Power what visual impact their new 
power line across Frank Slide is going to have. In addition, I would 
like to know if they have been promoting any recreational use of their 
power corridors? 


I am also curious to know whether the environmental impact 
statement they are preparing is a dynamic affair or if it just takes 
the present situation into consideration. Does it consider what is 
going to happen in 20 years or is it just for now? 


MR. WILSON: 


My name is Dick Wilson, public relations officer for Calgary 
Power. 


Your first question was concerning the location of the new 
transmission line in the Frank Slide. I'm given to understand that 
the line will be located at the bottom of the Frank Slide, the bottom 
of Turtle Mountain, and it will be in the same location as the present 
line there. A woman asked us this this morning and Mr. Fraser replied 
Saying there is a line presently there which you can't see from the 
highway. The new line will come in just about the same area. 


MR. KYLLO: 


Has the recreational use of the power corridors been considered 
or condoned by your company? 


MR. WILSON: 

Are you talking about the recreational use of the right of way? 
MR. KYLLO: 

Yes. 

MR. WILSON: 

This is difficult to answer. We don't encourage the use of the 
Tights of way for recreation but whether we discourage it by 
patrolling I can't answer. I, for one, wouldn't want to use the right 
of way for recreation mainly because of the overhead lines. 

MR. KYLLO: 

I could see some particular uses this resource might have in 
addition to its utility capabilities. The need has, I think, been 
stated for areas for motorized recreational vehicles and I think the 
linear extent of these corridors could very well fullfil this need. 


MR. WILSON: 


Have you discussed this at all with any of our company officials? 
Would you be willing to? Good, because it will be done. 


af? 


MR. KYLLO: 


I'm curious as to the dynamic extent of the environmental impact 
statement and whether or not the statement takes into consideration 
the long term or just the present situation. 


MR. WILSON: 


I'm not sure of this but I would believe that it is not long term 
in terms of 50 years or 60 years, but it is more than just today. 


While I am here and while Leo is here I would like to take the 
occasion to make some reference to some of his remarks if I may, Mr. 
Chairman. Earlier he made some reference to the hydro power 
developments. I presume you are talking specifically about Bow River? 


MR. KYLLO: 
No, all the watersheds. 
MR. WILSON: 


The Bow River, the North Saskatchewan River and the Brazeau 
River? First of all, one of your concerns if I recall correctly was 
the life span of the dams in terms of what happens 80 years from now. 
I raised this very point with our production superintendent before 
coming down here. What happens with the silting in the resevoirs? He 
told me that my grandchildren's grandchildren's son would still be 
looking at the power project as it is today. There is very, very 
little silting in the hydro-electric projects and it's unique to the 
Bow River system. There is some but the degree is very minor. 


MR. KYLLO?: 
What about the other watersheds? 
MR. WILSON: 
You are talking about the North Saskatchewan? 
MR. KYLLO: 
Right. 
MR. WILSON: 


There could be some siltation up there as well. This is under 
Study. Most of it is colloidal suspension and will go through the dam 
itself from Lake Abraham. And as regards the Brazeau, it is about the 
same. These feed into the North Saskatchewan. We have no other 
hydro-electric projects. 


MR. KYLLO: 


I have heard some statements, and whether or not they are 
verifiable is under debate, that the life of Abraham Lake and the 
power development there would be approximately 80 to 100 years. My 
understanding was that this siltation rate was to the extent that the 
power development would no longer be viable after that time. Perhaps 
I was misinformed but I would like to explore the matter a bit 
further. 
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MR. WILSON: 


I hope you were misinformed. This is another topic we could 
raise with the company and then, through correspondence, go back to 
your association and give you all the pertinent detail on this. Have 
you ever talked to our production department or our officials 
concerning any of these matters? 


MR. KYLLO: 


No, not in recent years. I had a few discussions with a few of 
the officials two or three years ago when matters were brought up, but 
very briefly. 


MR. WILSON: 


I am concerned about the wide-ranging statements made without 
substantial investigation. We wouldn't go out and make a wide-ranging 
statement without further investigation. I appreciate the integrity 
of your association and hope you continue in the same vein. 


MR. KYLLO: 


The statements made were just questioning the lifetime of the 
project. At the time I made the statements I didn't indicate there 
was a short lifetime or a long lifetime, just that the lifetime should 
be investigated and the method of approach to protection or 
destruction of the dam at that time considered. 


MR. WILSON: 


Mr. Chairman, one final remark if I may, to Leo and others who 
may be following these hearings in the press. We will be making a 
major presentation in Calgary concerning the Bow River hydro-electric 
system. I'm sure at that time a lot of your questions and fears wiil 
be allayed. If not, I am sure they will be discussed. 


MR. KINISKY: 


The question is directed to Mr. Wilson. Although I certainly 
look at the engineering capabilities of Calgary Power as being quite 
extensive, I would like to take issue with your statement that this 
lake is going to last forever. 


I have talked to very competent hydrologists who have done some 
pretty careful studies on the silt loads in that lake. They don't 
support the hypothesis that you brought before us. 


I just want to make the comment for the simple reason that I 
think the thing may be arguable at this time. As a matter of fact 
when you make your major presentation, if your engineering department 
has information concerning silt loads I would be most delighted to 
have a look at it. 


MR. WILSON: 

This is included in the presentation, but as far as my comments 
on Lake Abraham at Bighorn are concerned I simply said I hope it isn't 
so. 


MR. KINISKY: 


I hope so too. 


AS 


MRS. ONDRUS: 


My name is Edna Ondrus and I would like to address my questions 
or remarks to Mr. Kerr. 


I too have lived in this area all my life but I'm not going to 
tell you how long. I might say that in the last year my husband and I 
have done an awful lot of hunting and no shooting, and an awful lot of 
fishing and no catching. I don't know how this fits in with his 
remarks about improving the situation for hunters. 


I think we would be very selfish not to share what we have around 
here with the rest of the people of the province. But there are many 
questions we ought to explore before any decisions are made about a 
park. Simply because each council of each town has endorsed the 
action of this committee I think it false to imply that the committee 
has the endorsement of all the people in the communities. The only 
way you can get that is through a plebiscite. 


Considering the area in question, our stamping grounds have been 
more to the north rather than to the south, but I know the southern 
area. The first valley immediately to the south of the river is the 
Star Creek valley. It is very beautiful, very narrow and the creek is 
very small. In winters when we have very little snow it tends to dry 
up. It is also the prime tributary to the Crowsnest River which, when 
Pearce Creek goes dry, is the Coleman water supply. 


Mr. Giza when discussing the development of a park pointed out 
how little impact upon the ecology exploration efforts had made. Just 
take a look at the impact on the ecology of a campsite in a narrow 
valley with a small creek. 


Moving one valley further south we comé to the York Creek valley, 
also a small creek, also the Blairmore water supply. 


Surely it is natural that all these creeks arise right at the 
source. They are necessarily small. It wouldn't take very much to 
disrupt the ecology of those regions. 


This park is to alleviate the pressure on Waterton and Banff 
caused by people in campers, people with trailers and in self- 
propelled units. If you are going to attract that group of people it 
implies roads to get them there. These valleys are much too small to 
accept that kind of impact. 


tie you want to develop outside the valleys, there are 
developments outside the valleys now. The Lost Lemon Park is there 
now. There are motels there now. People can stay there now and walk 
like we do - most of us - into these valleys. There is no need to 
make this a park, but if it has to be, the people who are most 
concerned ought to be given a greater say, particularly by means of a 
plebiscite. 


MR. Je Re. KERR? 


I thought I had pretty well explained that we do not wish that 
parking or all these amenities be inside the park. I tried to get the 
point across that the area outside the park, the present towns and 
future development in the corridor outside the park proper, would take 
carey of) all) this. The park itself would only be for recreational 
purposes. The hiking trails would be there and all the other 
amenities that we wish for, but the park proper would not be 
disturbed. I don't know what else I could add to that. 


1S) 


It seems it is awfully hard to get the point across that we're 
really asking for two things. We're asking for a park and beyond 
that, within the same block actually, we're asking for a limited 
access area where you can still travel and you can still hunt. But 
not in the park itself. 


I don't think we are the people who should say actually where the 
boundaries are. Surely there is somebody in the departments who has 
more knowledge than we have. 


But I do feel that the people of the Pass are entitled to a park. 
What is happening now is that we have a number of campgrounds where 
there is no control at all. You do pretty well as you please and 
hoodlums can go up at night and wreck it. In a park we would have 
control, and we could get away from that. 


DE TROSTs 


But do you feel, from your previous suggestion, that a plebiscite 
might be held? 


MR. KERR: 


Well, that doesn't worry me at all. I am sure that we have a 
majority. We had no trouble in getting lists of names, in fact, these 
papers were just left in places, there was no pressure to sign them. 
They were just lying on counters and people filled them in. 


I think possibly more people should be involved if it comes to a 
plebiscite. It should go further than the Crowsnest Pass because we 
don't own the forest reserve. The people of Alberta own the forest 
reserve. If it comes to a plebiscite I would think they should have 
just a little say in what takes place in all portions of the forest 
reserve. 


MR. SUTTON: 
Leonard Sutton, Alberta Youth Hostels Council. 


There have been a number of misconceptions voiced today regarding 
youth hostels. First, we're not a profit-making organization. Ours 
is a non-profit enterprise. Secondly, people fear that a lot of young 
people will come in and tear the place apart. That is not the case 
because hostels are supervised. In hostels they try to bring about an 
understanding of the outdoors by offering programs such as hiking and 
cross-country skiing. Hostels are educational. For example they 
teach school groups to understand and appreciate our environment. 


We have a brief coming. Unfortunately it has been grouped with 
the commercial developments for some reason but, as I say, that is not 
the case, 


MISS MACADAM: 
My name is Ann Macadam and I represent the future generation. 


I would just like to refer back to Mr. Krish's statements about 
the park. I would like to say that if people really crave the 
outdoors and hunting and fishing, then they should just go out into 
the outdoors, perhaps hiking or on evening jaunts instead of having 
to be spoon-fed with highways and public facilities. I think a park 
is just an excuse to get out more easily. 
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DR. VARNAM: 
My name is Russell Varnam. I live and work in the Pass. 


I will be presenting a brief tomorrow but I would like to ask the 
representative of CanPac Minerals, if he hasn't scurried away 
somewhere, where he proposes to put the townsite for this mine on 
Isolation Ridge. He muttered something about it being ten miles away 
from the mine which doesn't tell us anything. What size of townsite 
and how long it is going to be there? 


He is planning to produce 2 million tons a year from a property 
where there are 135 million tons of recoverable coal. That means 70 
years if the market stays constant and something like 120 years if 
there are the usual cyclic swings in the market for that kind of coal. 
This doesn't seem like a temporary activity to me. 


The communities in this Pass have been in existence for 79 years. 
They seem very permanent. 


You will end up with a townsite of about 5,000 people somewhere 
at the junction of Livingstone, Oldman, and Dutch Creek. They'll be 
fighting, just as we're fighting for our very existence, when the coal 
runs out. They'll be looking for other things to do, such as putting 
in ski hills. It will mean the ruination of this country. 


I think this project should be rejected. 
DR. TROST: 


Dr. Varnan, ak think I gave unfortunate advice to the 
representatives from CanPac Minerals. At the time they asked me we 
hadn't scheduled a public discussion so they're not here now. 
However, they're coming back tomorrow so they can answer at that time 
any questions dealing with their submission. 


MRS. SNOWDEN: 
My name is Judy Snowden. 


I can't say in any better way what Mrs. Ondrus did. I support 
her fully in everything she said. 


I would like to look at the industries. Lumbering, although I 
don't like the stink or the dirt, still employs quite a few people. 
Mr. Kerr says that it is going to peter out. If it is going to peter 
out, let it do so if it is such a sure thing. But lumbering was 
established before this parks deal was. The industry reseeds and 
tries to fix things. The results come out a lot faster than those of 
the coal companies. 


Unemployment is never a good thing and I don't believe the end 
justifies any means. 


Comparing different parks, I look at Waterton and after reading 
the brief I find that Waterton is overcrowded and that there are too 
Many campers there, Look at Beauvais Lake and you find you fish arm- 
in-arm with everyone else. Allison, our own little campground, was 
developed by the forestry people, not as a provincial park. Each year 
more and more tourists pull in there to get away from city life. They 
live neighbour-to-neighbour and door-to-door in their campers and in 
their trailers. That is not getting away. 
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I support the idea that if you really want to go out in the 
wilderness, go. AS Mr. Giza says, there is no one stopping you now. 
The forest reserves are open. 


I don't agree with private property. I have a large shepherd dog 
and I have to run it. I've stopped at the gates, asked for permission 
and found that if you don't destroy anything they'll let you in. 
Private property doesn't mean that you can't go in. "Ask and you 
shall receive." 


MR. SADLER: 
My name is Barry Sadler and I'm a research officer with the ECA. 


I would just like to make a few comments and ask a question or 
two on the submission presented by Mr. Barnes on behalf of the Coal 
Association of Canada. 


First, I would like to query his statement that underground 
mining has minimal effect on the surface. There is, for example, a 
severe problem here in the Crowsnest Pass from iron-oxide seepage from 
abandoned mines. I wonder, in fact, what steps Mr. Barnes envisages 
taking to eradicate such problems as these. 


Secondly, I would like to take issue with Mr. Barnes* quote with 
the reference to railway extensions. He claims that most of the 
revenue from railway extensions to surface mine facilities will be 
returned to Alberta. And I quote here: 

In the case of the most recent railway, The Alberta Resources 

Railway, the converse has occurred and, in fact, most of the 

costs have accrued to Alberta taxpayers rather than any returns. 
I wonder if he sees this situation developing again. 

DR. TROST: 

Since Mr. Barnes is apparently not here to answer these 
questions, they'll be a matter of record. Perhaps we can get him to 
answer them at another time. 

MR. KRISH: 

There is one question I would like to ask you folks and that is 
on this development on the upper part of the Oldman River. If it is 
allowed, if it goes in after these mining corporations have gone in 
there and taken off the cream as they did in the past, can't they 
declare bankruptcy and leave us holding the bag again? What is there 
in Bill No. 47 to prevent that, if anything? 

DR. TROST: 

There is a bond to be posted. 
MR. KRISH: 

To what extent? 

DR. TROST: 


I don't know whether that will guarantee everything but the 
principle of the bond is to be used. 
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MR. KRISH: 


If they leave us again with about the same thing they did in the 
past, they could go in there, take out whatever is easy to get and 
then when they go down a little bit deeper and it costs a few dollars, 
they could say, "Well, we can no longer operate at a profit so we'll 
shut her down and declare bankruptcy." Again, the public will have to 
pay for that. Could there be an amendment put in Bill No. 47 to make 
sure that if they want to declare bankruptcy there is enough money to 
clean up their junk? 


DR. TROST: 


That is the intent of the bill. Read it and check that point 
because I believe the attempt was made to take into account the 
particular point you raised. See if it has so done it to your 
satisfaction. 


LAND USE 
and 
RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
in the 
EASTERN SLOPES 


COLEMAN 
JUNE 12 


ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION 
AUTHORITY 


ALBERTA 
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Presented by Mrs. K. Kerr on behalf of L. Margetak and John Kerr. 


Hastern Slope Hearings 
Coleman, Alberta 
Ue edgy LO Sse 


Presentation by Margetak and Kerr regarding land use of the 
following parcels of land: 


PT NORTHWSHST QUARTSR Sec.” "2? TWP. O" “RGE.Y 60 1M. 5 


PT SOUTHWEST QUARTER 12 8 6 5 
PT SOUTHWEST QUARTER ; 

Conor lS 7 8 5 5 
PT SOUTH HALF 

Seles 6 12 8 6 5 
PT NORTHEAST QUARTER u 8 6 5 


Pf NORTHWEST QUARTER ‘ : 
PT LS 13 5 8 5 5 


We, the undersigned, request permission to develop tourist 
facilities on the above mentioned land in the vicinity of 
Island Lake. This development may include any or all of the 
following: 


Si resort, motor hotol, trailer park, swimming pool, 
service centre (gas, groceries, souvenirs, laundry, disposal 
service). 


LUDWIG MARGETAK 
JOHN K@RR 


/ / 
A 3, eet 


CAL } 
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Hastern Slope Hearings 
Coleman, Alberta 
Jue, ID. LOB. 


Presentation by Margetak and Kerr 


WHEREAS the level of the body of water known as Island Lake 
fluctuates 


AND WHEREAS the Western portion of Island Lake has grown 
stagnant since the causeway was built across the 
lake 


AND WHEREAS the lake shore and trees become flooded at 
certain times of the year and the receding water 
leaves devastation in the form of littered beach 
and dying trees 


THEREFORE we, the »rdersigned, request the Alberta Government 
to stabilize the level of water in Island Lake and 
thereby restore this natural reservoir and beauty 
spot. 


LUDWIG MARGSTAK 


JOHN KERR 
gr 
A . ea wD 
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Zastern Slope Hearings 
Coleman, Alberta 
duper BIL, NSIT Sie 


Presentation by Margetak and Kerr regarding the Alberta 
Government campsites at Island Lake 
WHEREAS THE property used for these campsites was expropriated 


from the undersigned by the Alberta Government 


AND WHEREAS the land around Island Lake was purchased by the 
undersigned for tourist development 


AND WHEREAS the Alberta Government has indicated that it 
wishes to withdraw from the fia@ld of operating 
campsites 


AND WHEREAS the land adjacent to these campsites is owned 
by the undersigned 


THEREFORE we request the Alberta Government to grant us 


first refusal for these campsites if and when the 
property is offered for sale. 


LUDWIG MARGETAK 


JOHN KERR 


peed eee 
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Eastern Slope Hearings 
Coleman, Alberta 
une eo 3 


Presentation by John Kerr regarding the Alberta Government 
campsite beside Gold Creek in the Village of Frank 


a 


WHHRLAS the Alberta Government has indicated that it wishes 
to withdraw from the field of operating campsites 


AND WHEREAS the lots adjacent to this campsite were purchased 
by the undersigned for tourist development 


THERSFORE I request the Alberta Government to grant me first 


refusal for this campsite if and when the property is 
offered for sale. 


JOHN KERR 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 
MR. KINISKY: 


Hrs. Kerr, I want to bring up the business of building causeways 
across some of these lakes. Do the people in the local area ever have 
an opportunity to make a presentation to the Department of Highways 
and Transport or to intervene in the location of highways, so that 
when causeways are built there is at least some reasonable exchange 
allowed between isolated parcels of the lake and the main portion of 
the lake? 


MRS. KERR: 

I know that both Margetak and Kerr complained bitterly about 
that, and at one time they even stopped the government from continuing 
their work until they got an order-in-council to continue. But it 
didn't do any good. 

MR. KINISKY: 


Do you foresee anything like this happening again in the present 
relocation plans for Highway No. 3? 


MRS. KERR: 


Well they certainly don't plan on putting another causeway 
through there, do they? 


MR. KINISKY: 

I'm asking the question because I have heard that indeed they are 
and that another portion of the lake will be isolated with this 
relocation. 

MRS. KERR: 

That would be a crime, because I think any natural body of water 
is an asset. It has been cut up and filled in. When you talk about 
building dams and then fill in a natural reservoir, it doesn’t seem to 
make sense to me. 

MR. KINISKY: 

You feel then that the Department of Highways and Transport 
should perhaps pay a little more attention to things of this nature 
when they build highways? 

MRS. KERR: 

It's a very small lake. Surely they could go around it. 

MR. KINISKY: 


Concerning the Gold Creek campsite, from what you have said I 
understand that at one time this property was owned by Mr. Kerr. 


MRS. KERR: 


No, the ptoperty for the campsites at Island Lake was owned by 
Margetak and Kerr. That was the land that was expropriated. The lots 
in Gold Creek were never owned by hin. 
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MR. KINISKY: 

What was the cause for the expropriation? Who needed the land? 
MRS. KERR: 

The government needed it for campsites. 
MR. KINISKY: 


And now they want to get out of the campsite business at that 
location? 


MRS. KERR: 


It's my understanding that because of the great cost of operating 
the campsites they were going to turn them back to private enterprise. 


MR. KINISKY: 

So what you are requesting is that since the property was 
originally owned by Mr. Kerr, he should have the choice of first 
refusal should it become available again? 

MRS. KERR: 

I think that anyone who has land adjacent to a campsite should 
have first refusal because you lose privacy every time people go 
either over your property or through your property to get to a parcel 
of land. 

MR. DOWLING: 


Mrs. Kerr, am I correct in thinking that Island Lake is sometimes 
called Crowsnest Lake? 


MRS. KERR: 
No, they are two different lakes. 
MR. DOWLING: 

But they are right in the Pass, are they not? 
MRS. KERR: 

They are right along the highway. 

MR. DOWLING: 

While on a recent inspection trip we found that just east of here 
there was a causeway built across a lake with an island. Is that 
Island Lake? 

MRS. KERR: 

It's just west of here. That's Island Lake. 

MR. DOWLING: 


From where did you get the idea that the Alberta government 
wishes to withdraw from campsite operations? 
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MRS. KERR: 

I‘ find that hard to remember. I think it was when we were 
talking about the provincial park with a representative of the 
government, but I wouldn't swear to that. 

MR. DOWLING: 

What would be your intention with respect to that expropriated 
land if you had first refusal to acquire it again? Would it be for 
development purposes? 

MRS. KERR: 

Oh definitely. It may be better to do away with campsites than 
to continue them, but surely that would be the choice of the person 
who was developing the project. 

MR. DOWLING: 


But if Mr. Kerr reacquired this particular property, that 
wouldn*t necessarily mean it would be developed as a campsite? 


MRS. KERR: 
Not necessarily. 
DR. TROST: 


There are really two situations about which you are expressing 
concern. One is at the height of land in the Pass and the other is in 
the Frank Slide area. Are both of these campsites provincial 
eampsites rather than municipal campsites? 


MRS. KERR: 
They are provincial. 
DR. TROST: 
Are they being fully used now in your view? 
MRS. KERR: 
Yes, I believe they are. 
DR. TROST: 
Are they being overused? 
MRS. KERR: 


I wouldn't say so. Staying in a campsite is supposed to be an 
overnight affair but, because of lack of supervision, I don't think 
that is generally enforced and people can come in and stay a few weeks 
if they want to. When housing is in short supply and campsites are in 
short supply that will happen. But we have no axe to grind there. 


Our idea is that if these campsites do come up for sale they 
couldn't possibly be viable one at a time. If someone were to bid on 
a group of them at, say, Island Lake, the area would be about half a 
mile inside our property from the highway. Two or three roads leading 
to the area have already been built and there is no privacy left there 
at all. 
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; This property was originally set aside for an exclusive resort 
which, of course, went down the drain as soon as they put a highway 
through. And now all parts of that property are accessible to the 
public. 

DR. TROST: 


These parks are created for trailer use, tenting use and that 
kind of thing? 


MRS. KERR: 
Yes. 
DR. TROST: 
Roughly what area of land is involved? 
MRS. KERR: 
I would say no more than an acre. 
DR. TROST: 
Are there structures on it such as shelters and fireplaces? 
MRS. KERR: 
Those types and also outdoor toilets. 
DR. TROST: 
How long has Island Lake been constrained by a causeway? 
MRS. KERR: 
I have a poor memory for years. Perhaps since the ‘50s. 
DR. TROST: 
So it's a kind of permanent situation for it now? 
MRS. KERR: 
The causeway? 
DR. TROST: 
Yes. Presumably the lake is adapted to it. 
MBS.) WER Rs 


It has been filled in. It must have taken a tremendous amount of 
ALLS 


DR. LROST? 
Does it ever overflow to the western run-off? 
MRS. KERR: 


No, not that I know of, but I think it's on this side of the 
divide. All the water from this side goes to Hudson Bay. 
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DR. TROST: 


To divert it so that it would run off to the western side as you 
suggest... 


MRS. KERR: 


Oh no, I must have said that wrongly. Crowsnest Creek is on the 
Alberta side but it runs into the eastern portion of the lake. This 
leaves the western portion without enough water to keep it flowing and 
it goes down below the level of the culvert, sits there and stagnates. 
At run-off times it is high enough to go through the culvert. But if 
the creek were brought into that side it could be stabilized and then 
it would flow freely at all times. 


DR. TROST: 


If it flows into the western side of the lake through the 
culvert, where does it flow out of the western side of the lake? 


MRS. KERR: 


If it could be made to flow into the western portion of the lake 
and then out of the western portion through the culvert to the eastern 
portion of the lake, that would keep it running. 


DR. TROST?: 


Have you discussed this matter with the Department of Lands and 
Forests? 


MRS. KERR: 


No, we have not. The reasons are, number one, that we want to 
find out how the whole development can be done as far as the water 
Situation is concerned. [It's going to use a Lot of watertandmtts 
going to create a lot of waste. That was one part of it. 


The other part was, at a time when they would go to the 
developing organization or to the developing authority and say, all 
Tight, we wish to build this resort, that authority might say, well 
where were you when the hearings were going on because that was your 
time to say that you were doing this? 

DR. TROST: 

Is the Frank Slide campsite a similar size? 
MRS. KERR: 

No, very small. I think it's 11 lots. It's within the village. 
DR. TROST: 


Your comment was that the government wants to get out of campsite 
operations because of the cost of running them. Do you feel that you 
could make them viable as a private operation? 


MRS. KERR: 
Not if one considers their present size. This is another reason 


why, if people had the land adjacent to a campsite, they could perhaps 
make a viable operation out of it. 
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DR. TROST: 


So your thought is to combine them with additional land and 
develop them in a better way. 


MRS. KERR: 


Yes. I'm not criticizing how they are run. But if one person 
were to try to make a living off the campsite in Frank he would starve 
to death. 


DR. TROST: 


SoP*you'res trying = tor do "both of them to balance out from that 
point of view? 


MRS. KERR: 


We happen to have land adjacent to both of these areas, so we 
brought them up at the same time. 


DR. TROST: 


Is there anything else you would like to add now that we've had 
this amount of questioning? 


MRS. KERR: 


I would like some guidance from Mr. Yurko's department regarding 
that land. They have material at their fingertips that we have no way 
of getting, information on the water table underneath Island Lake, the 
locations of currents, where there would be suitable disposal if the 
water had to be pumped over into another area and where you could get 
a source of supply for a large operation without interfering with the 
ecology. These are questions that the environmentalists can answer 
for us. 


DR. TROST: 


I*m sure they would be pleased to help you if you contacted then 
at either the Calgary or the Edmonton office. 


GENERAL QUESTIONING 


MRS. E. ONDRUS: 


Mrs. Kerr, I think your idea about diverting Crowsnest Creek into 
the western end of this chain of lakes is very commendable and I'm 
quite positive it would entail very little disruption to the ecology. 


AS my second point, I understand that the part of the road that 
goes over the causeway is already the western end of the selected 
route. Also, am I correct in saying that work is to begin now from 
this side of the causeway so that the causeway is there permanently, 
and is it quite true that the only time that cut-off part of the lake 
fills is during the spring run-off? Is it a back-up kind of lake now, 
a kind which never provides a very satisfactory situation for either 
beauty or waterlife? 


I have another question. If this land is taken under the control 
of Mr. Kerr and Mr. Margetak, is there a possibility then that the 
areas around Crowsnest Lake presently occupied by public campsites 
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will be closed to the general public because they will be privately 
owned? That is, this lake has been a fishing area for quite a number 
of people, in the wintertime as much as in the summertime. Will 
private enterprise in the area that you propose cut the generai public 
off from access to these lakes? Will they have to go through your 
private enterprise? Will they have to pay to get to the lake? 


MRS. KERR: 


Margetak and Kerr owned that land for many many years and they 
never stopped anybody from going over it. I suppose that if you 
planted lawns and gardens around a resort hotel you'd ask the public 
to stay off. But I think this is a future thing we're talking about. 
It's to establish what can be done with a piece of property that they 
Own. 


MBS. ONDRUS: 


Is it not true that in the Province of Alberta whoever owns land 
around a body of water open to fishing must give access to that body 
of water? 


MRS. KERR: 


Again, I can only go by what happened in Frank. When we sold one 
portion of our property there, the new law made arrangements for a 
certain area along the river to revert to the people of Alberta. Not 
realizing this, when the gas company wanted a right of way through our 
property we granted it, and then they came back and said, you know, 
you don't own that. It belongs to the people of Alberta now. 


So if this title were to change hands I think that would happen, 
Mrs. Ondrus. In the event of it changing hands, I don't know how many 
feet of lakeshore the people of Alberta would own. But as long as we 
have the original title and do not separate it, I don't think that 
happens. But then again, do you know? 


DR. TROST: 


I think you're close to fright. I think the law is trying to 
establish public ownership on waterfronts, but the question of 
Ciparian rights if they are established in original deeds would have 
to be handled to make them indefeasible. 


MRS. ONDRUS: 


It would be quite feasible then, in regard to that western 
section of Island Lake that is cut off by the causeway, for private 
people to establish a hotel with lawns extending down to the publicly- 
owned area around the lake which would cut off access to that area. 
There would be no way by which you could get to it. 


Similarly where the present campsites are on the other side of 
the lake, conceivably at some time in the distant future that area, as 
Mrs. Kerr points out, could decide to develop a private hotel. It's 
quite conceivable that the general public would be cut off from the 
use of that lake. I think that the complaints given yesterday about 
private development were directed towards private development on Crown 
lands such as the West Castle resort. I don't believe anybody was 
objecting to private development on private property. This was ny 
feeling at any rate. 


When you get into public land and do private developing, I think 
that's another matter. But I think that Mrs. Kerr's request and 
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proposals should be made available to the public around here along 
with the full knowledge of what could possibly happen to that area if 
the government ceases to run the campsites. 


We often spend an evening talking to people who stop there and, 
God willing the winds' not blowing, they say it's one of the most 
beautiful places they have ever seen. So strangers use those 
campsites a lot and there have been very commendable comments on them. 
I would hate to see them go. 
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BRIEF FOR 
ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY 
HEARINGS ON 
LAND USE AND RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE EASTERN SLOPES 


Presented by: 


Jack Dezall 
Willow Valley Trophy Club 
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Land Use and Resource Development 
in Our Present Forest Reserve Boundaries 


Point One: We are not in favor of any permanent structures or permanent 


Brief: 


recreation or commercial facilities except camp kitchens. 


Our forest reserves need more campground facilities. These are 
free to all the public. If need be the government could hire 

two students for the summer months, only to look after one or 
more campgrounds if we expand camping facilities. A small charge 
could be collected to help finance these new jobs. As to cattle, 
there does not need to be any further development. Coal means 
jobs for southwestern Alberta. But let us not develop a town 

or big permanent structure in our Forest Reserves. All commer- 
cial structures could be established around our reserve boundaries 
and in existing towns. This would help the smaller existing towns 
grow and develop. 


Point Two: The only accommodation needed along the forestry trunk road 


Brief: 


is the existing campground arrangement. 


If you allow commercial development, which is controlled by 

the wealthier people of our province, all hunting, fishing, trails, 
secondary roads, and campgrounds will be closed to the general 
public unless they are willing to pay a substantial fee. These 
youth hostels proposed would be intolerable. We believe the 
government, that is supposed to represent the people, should 

not have to pay for housing, food, and transportation for anyone 
who does not work for a living. How would these beggars of 
society get to these hostels? Who would feed them on the way? 
We see enough of these freeloaders on our main roads and high- 
ways. No trailer, tent, etc. would be safe from poer hungry 
children that want to see our world because it is their right. 
It is their right to travel the world, but nobody likes a bum. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. TROSTs 

Where do the signatures attached to this come from? 
MR. DEZALL: 

They are from the local people, I live in a farming community. 
MR. KINISKY: 


Mr. Dezall, i'm wondering if you are fully familiar with the way 
the hostels are operated? 


MR. DEZALL: 


I believe it was stated yesterday that there is no tree cutting 
around a hostel and that's very good. I realize that a small charge 
is taken by these people for upkeep. However, my biggest concern, and 
I think I've made it quite clear, is that the people using this trunk 
road are not travelling salesmen with one man in every vehicle. These 
are families going on holidays, so who would get the transient youth 
to these hostels? 


I realize that we have Boy Scouts and 4-H clubs. When I was a 
Boy Scout we were not allowed to go into campgrounds because you were 
supposed to make it on your own. You weren't supposed to have things 
provided tor you, and I believe it is the same way now. I don*t think 
they have changed too much, unless they are getting a slight bit 
lazier. 


My biggest concern is, how will they get to these places? I just 
don't believe they should be allowed in our forest reserves. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Unfortunately some of our youth don*t have a real opportunity to 
have an outdoor experience. My understanding of the youth hostel 
concept is that it provides a place where youth can participate in an 
outdoor experience at a very reasonable cost. With some supervision 
they can perhapS gain some training so that they will have a keener 
appreciation for the outdoors. 


I'm wondering if you have actually watched one of the hostels in 
Operation and seen what happens around it? 


MR. DEZALL: 


No, but I will state again that I'm concerned about movement to 
and from these hostels. We discussed this at our meeting. We didn't 
bring up the paving of this road and I suppose that will make a 
difference because it will make travel easier. I don't know if the 
people realize that the paving of this road will cost a heck of a lot 
of money, and we know the government is not going to put this money 
out if there will be nothing coming in for it. Within the forest 
reserve boundaries now these campgrounds are free, so there is no 
money coming in from the tourist industry to any extent. 


The youth hostel people would push for the paving of this road. 
I realize that a lot of folks here are pushing for the same thing. 
But I hope they realize that if they pave this road they have to pay 
for it somehow. I feel that if we pave this road and provide easy 
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access, private enterprise will have to be brought in to pay the 
expenses. 


MR. KINISKY: 


You mentioned that the campgrounds need policing. In your 
opinion who is doing the damage, transient youth bumming a ride or 
those who have their own cars? 


MR. DEZALL: 


Not yet. It isn't the transient youth. As you know my father 
looked after the campgrounds for eight years, and I can cite first- 
hand experiences. They will bring their motorbikes into a campground 
and it seems to be a great joy for them to get up at 11:00 or 12:00 at 
night and constantly go up and down the roads. 


Two years ago there were complaints about this, but the forest 
angers are 30 miles away. There is no control at all to stop this 
kind of thing. I don't know what motivates them but people who buy a 
motorbike want to get out into the country. I believe that trails are 
provided for motorbikes in our forest reserve, one at Station Creek I 
think. There will likely be more in the future. But that is one 
example I know of. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Do you feel that existing campground facilities serve the public 
adequately? 


MR. DEZALL: 


So far, with the exception of the weekends. As you know, every 
other stream is closed to fishing and this overtaxes the ones that are 
open to fishing right now. These are full on the weekends and 
throughout July and August. 


They are expanding them now and they will likely continue to do 
So. I believe the people would not mind paying fifty cents to a 
dollar. I don't think it would have to be any higher than that to 
help support students hired to look after the campgrounds. I don't 
mean anybody else. This could be a job strictly for students and I 
think they could handle it. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Do you think the students would have the ability to enforce 
whatever regulations are necessary in a large campground? 


MR. DEZALL: 


No, I don't. These students would have to be housed. There was 
a time when forestry built some nice looking little log structures 
made out of forest material, and you could provide four students to, 
let's say, look after four campgrounds. They could be together and 
they would likely have a radio for radioing complaints brought in by 
campers about excess noises and abuses of camping privileges. This 
would be for safety's sake also, in a case such as the drowning at 
Racehorse Creek a couple of years back. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Obviously in your own mind you must discern between the student 
and the youth. The student is likely to be also a youth. Also there 
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are obviously two categories here, those who cause difficulties and 
those who can take a responsibility. Have you any comments? 


MR. DEZALL: 
You're right. 
MR. DOWLING: 


I'd also like to know if you feel the campgrounds should be 
enlarged or whether in fact there should be more campgrounds of a 
smaller size. 


MR. DEZALL: 


Though it would involve more work, I believe it would be nicer to 
have more campgrounds of a smaller size. We have quite a nice area 
along our part of the trunk road. The policy, which I think started 
last year or the year before, was to centralize these campgrounds to 
Make it easier to look after them I believe, and they've disbanded 
quite a few of the overnight camp stops along the road. They have 
taken away the garbage cans, the toilets and other facilities and I 
believe that was a very good thing to do. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Do you believe that these campgrounds should be upgraded to the 
point where they have hot running water, showers, flush toilets and 
that kind of thing? 


MR. DEZALL: 


No I don't. By the way, I believe that in our forest reserves 
pressure was brought to bear on the Department of Lands and Forests by 
people who didn't believe that the water was fit to drink. So they 
had to sink wells in all our campgrounds. 


DR. TROST: 


Jack, will you tell us about the objectives and activities of the 
Willow Valley Trophy Club? 


MR. DEZALL: 

Mainly we are trying to sponsor the trophy hunting of aninals, 
and this has been the objective of the club since it started in, I 
think, 1949. We have only two money-making schemes to keep going. 
One is a rifle shoot and the other is a trophy day. In our club we 
have for the younger people, for instance, a $15 first prize, a $10 
second prize and a $5 third prize for the biggest head entered. 


We are not a service club. We don't have the money. AS I Say, 
we have only the two things going every year. 


DR. TROST: 
So you are after land animals. It's not a fishing club. 
MR. DEZALL: 


Pardon me, it is. We have fish also. 
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DR. TROST: 

Are you affiliated with the Alberta Fish and Game Association? 
MR. DEZALL: 

Yes we are. 

DR. TROSTs 

Does "Willow Valley" in your name designate an area restriction? 
MR. DEZALL: 

Yes, we have voting members. I believe the area is bordered by 
the Livingstone Range to the west, the Porcupine Hillis range to the 
east, the Oldman River or someplace along the Waldron to the north and 
Lundbreck, Cowley and Highway No. 3 to the south. 

DR. TROST: 

The essence of your submission is that in the forest reserves you 
want more campgrounds, but you're particular as to what those 
campgrounds are like? 

MR. DEZALL: 

I do believe that it's up to government to decide this. Perhaps 
questionnaires should be handed out, as they were a couple of years 
ago. My father said, I believe, that 60 per cent wanted hot running 


water. If that's what the public wants you can't go against that. 
But that would be a tremendous expense. 
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RECREATIONAL PROPOSAL 
TO THE 
ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY 


Presented by: 


C.H. Allen 


The Crowsnest Guest Ranch is a member of the Crowsnest Pass 
Tourist Association They have presented a brief for a Provincial Park 
on the south side of Highway #3 within the boundaries of the Crowsnest 
Forest Reserve. We support this proposal of a Provincial Park in the 
Pass, being particularly cognizant of the statement that the area will not 
interfere with industrial development. 


At this time, we also propose an area on the north side of 
Highway #3, bordered on the south and north by the Crowsnest Forest Re- 
serve, on the east by the Kananaskis Highway and the west by the B.C. 
border. 


We are not in a position to know factually what coal or lum- 
bering operations are anticipated in this area but believe the former to 
be nil and the latter to be minimal. If access to the timber berths were 
restricted to the Atlas Road and Kananaskis Highway, such side roads to 
be blocked off immediately after local operations are finished, the hiking, 
riding and hunting need not conflict. We would request there be no Jum- 
bering within two miles of a settled area and any small berths granted 
be reseeded after logging, i.e. proper tree farming. 


More recreational facilities are necessary in the Eastern 
Slopes of the Rockies, and in particular in this underdeveloped area. 
The potential is as great here as in the Banff area, but very little has 
been developed to date. 
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The Crowsnest Guest Ranch& Health Resort has been revitalized - 
not as a personal empire building campaign - but in a genuine effort to 
provide a place of quiet rest for overcrowded city dwellers, a place to 
enjoy the flowers and animals in their natural habitat, a place to hike 
and ride horseback through the beautiful Canadian Rockies. All we need 
is some trails free of wheeled vehicles, buzzing chain saws or gargantuan 
strip mining equipment. 


We believe this area proposed tu be ideal for such a develop- 
ment. Allison Lake is already a tourist attraction. Hiking and equestrian 
trails are already there and need only to be extended and barred to 
vehicular traffic. We are not advocating recreation in place of logging 
and mining but in addition to. 


Prepared by: 


C. H. Allen 
J. A. Allen 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 
MR. DOWLING: 

Could you give us the location of your ranch? 
MR. C.H. ALLEN: 

I can give you the legal description, but maybe that wouldn't 
mean anything to you. It's immediately to the south of the Crowsnest 
Forest Reserve lying north of Highway No. 3. 

MR. DOWLING: 

Is it your intention that this area north of Highway No. 3 be 
linked in some way with the proposed provincial park south of Highway 
No. 3? 

MR. ALLEN: 

Lt) could sbe. I'd like to see the area, including the Allison 
Lake hiking and horseback trails and places where you can go snow 
tobogganing in the wintertime, preserved for future generations. 

MR. DOWLING: 

How much land is connected with your ownership of the ranch? 
MR. ALLEN: 

My own personal land? 


MUR. DOWLING: 


Well, you own the ranch itself and I presume it's on freehold 
land. 


MR. ALLEN: 

Right. 
MR. DOWLING: 

How much land is that? 
MR. ALLEN: 

That I own? 
MR. DOWLING: 

Well, you and your partner. 
MR. ALLEN: 

It's just eight acres. 
MR. DOWLING: 


So what you actually require is additional land around the ranch 
in order to develop it properly for recreational purposes? 
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MR. ALLEN: 

What we need is a place for tourists who wish to see the natural 
beauty of the area. There are several areas in the forest reserve 
where you can walk or ride and also some tremendous viewpoints. 


MR. DOWLING: 


You're interested in having these viewpoints and these areas of 
natural interest preserved for recreational purposes? 


MR. ALLEN: 


Yes. In particular, I can think of Window Mountain, Window Lake, 
Deadman Lake and Allison Lake. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Can you tell us what capacity you have at the ranch right now? I 
presume you can take overnight guests. 


MR. ALLEN: 

That's right. 
MR. DOWLING: 

How many can you take overnight? 
MR. ALLEN: 


Right now we're equipped for 15, but by July 1 we hope to be 
equipped for about 40. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Is there any grazing land there for your horses or do you have to 
bring in feed? 


MR. ALLEN: 
We have to bring in feed. 
MR. DOWLING: 


Would you say that the average Albertan could afford the cost of 
staying at this guest ranch? 


MR. ALLEN: 


Oh, definitely. I don't know where else you can have a two-week 
holiday for $200. 


MR. DOWLING: 
Thanks very much. You may find yourself crowded. 
DR. TROST: 
What difference does it make to you whether that area is a 


provincial park as in your proposal or whether it remains as a 
provincial forest? 
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MR. ALLEN: 


As long as those traiis and viewpoints are preserved, it doesn't 
really make any difference to me whether it's a park or a forest. 


Of course, my concern for the next ten years will be an economic 
thing. But 1 left the city and came out here because of the 
countryside and its aesthetic values, and beyond that ten years I'd 
like to see it preserved for my children and my grandchildren. 

DR. TRKOST: 

I'm trying to find out whether your position is to conserve the 
area or to change its use. It seems to me that from what you've said 
your interest is that the land should be retained in roughly its 
present state of use. 

MR. ALLEN: 

That's right. When we moved down here there were no logging 
Operations in the immediate area. There are some further north on the 
Atlas road which I understand will last for approximately five years. 
But my immediate concern is that they are starting to log right across 
the fence from us and this is bad for us. 

DR. TROST: 


Can you undertake the expansion in your facility that you 
described with the area retained in its present state as a provincial 
forest? 

MR. ALLEN: 

Yes. 


DR. TROST: 


So your decision isn't dependent upon the transformation of that 
area into a provincial park? 


MR. ALLEN: 


No. 


2S) 


Brief submitted by: Mr. Charlie Russell and Mr. B. Copp 
Box aoe 
Pincher Creek, Alberta 


MR. RUSSELL: 


My name is Charlie Russell and I am a member of the ranching 
community. 


It does puzzle me that during these hearings there hasn't been 
more cepresentation from what is probably the most established 
industry, one which has probably brought more money into the community 
over the long run then any other industry including coal, oil and 
lumber. I think we've got a big stake in this because the trend 
toward recreation may become a bit frightening if not controlled 
carefully. 


I have a letter from a friend of mine [B. Copp] who owns a ranch 
next to me and we operate two ranches in a partnership. He's one of 
these dreaded Americans, I guess, who owns land in this area. 
Nevertheless I think he has something to offer. He could not attend 
these hearings, but he sent this to me and I'd like to read it to you. 
From a concerned rancher, it's addressed to Charlie Russell and those 
like him who distrust developments and the subject is the proposed 
developments on the Castle River. 


The actors and locations in these hearings on developments 
change endlessly; the plot and the play is always the same: 
private greed versus the public good. The greed is nothing nore 
than the natural healthy greed of an individual or group of 
individuals to make money. The public doesn't realize it has 
very real values at stake so it almost always loses in the end. 
It loses because it is uninformed; it is not organized, and it is 
not protected by its leaders because it does not ask these 
leaders to protect it from this kind of damage. The developers, 
on the other hand, are highly motivated by the prospect of 
private gain. They are organized. They hire professionals, even 
professional ecologists. They study how to present their 
application. And, one way or another, they win. They get to the 
leaders, the zoning commission members or whomever else they have 
to persaude to get what they want. I know. I've represented 
developers and I've represented zoning authorities. I've seen 
this play acted out hundreds of times. 


Always the promoters of developments, public as well as 
private, have a personal interest in the pot. They talk 
democracy; letting more people enjoy nature and beauty. They 
also talk about the freedom of an individual to do with his’ land 
as he pleases. And we believe in democracy and freedom. But 
their basic motivation is selfish: putting money in their 
pockets or prestige in their jobs. This is not wrong. It is a 
motivation that has the sanction of our society. But in these 
hearings, where a body representing the public interest is being 
asked for a dispensation that will give certain private 
individuals an advantage and a profit, the basic motives of the 
askers - the developers - are often blurred or forgotten in 
the discussion about the technical aspects of the proposal: 
traffic congestion, sewer facilities, pollution, water utilities, 
crowding, depreciation or appreciation of adjacent land values, 
the tax impact, need or lack of need for public services, et 
cetera. 
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we the people who have interests in the eastern slopes have 
a huge stake in every one of these proposals for development. 
And you Canadians have a corresponding responsibility to define 
and protect your stake in this area. if you want the land to 
remain aS it is; if you believe it is socially beneficial to 
preserve the integrity of a land use limited to ranching and 
farming, then I can tell you this from long legal experience: if 
you permit one development to be buiit, you've lost the game and 
your stake in the area. You might make money, much money, on 


sale of appreciated land. But sooner or later the one 
development you let in will breed others and youtil have a 
completely different land-use pattern, different values, 


different taxes (it has been a proven myth that such developments 
lower taxes in the long run), and all the problems that go with 
more intensive land use. 


The reason that one development breeds another lies not only 
in economics but in law. Our basic principles of justice and 
fair play do not tolerate discrimination. Standards for 
development can not be arbitrary. You can*t let Developer A_ go 
ahead and deny the applications of B, C and D unless you have 
some reasonable basis for doing so. There must be objective 
requirements as to such matters as sewer facilities, roads, 
public services, pollution and the like. And if Developers B, C, 
D, et al. can meet these same standards, they can demand they be 
given the same permission as A. The courts will force the 
appropriate zoning authority to treat all applicants relatively 
equally. Even if the standards are very strict, they will be met 
(on paper, anyway, and in theory; in practice the standards are 
often ignored and it is just too big a job to supervise and 
police a building development; I've never seen a public authority 
force demolition of illegal buildings or move innocent people out 
of their homes for the sins of the builders). So once you let in 
one, this particular game is over; the stake is lost; and it's 
just a question of time until the character of land use is 
changed. Like the area around Calgary. 


Perhaps the character of land use in our area Should be 
changed. Perhaps our ranches are better suited to more intensive 
recreational use than tc raising cattle. [I don't think so, but I 
am prejudiced. However even if this were so, this larger social 
decision as to the ultimate highest and best use of the land 
shouldn't be made at the level of a hearing on several specific 
proposals for developments on the Castle River. The trouble is, 
that is where this larger social decision will be made if even 
one application 1s granted. And that just shouldn't be, for it 
would foreclose tor all time the right kind of study of, and the 
best considered answer to, the very question that would have 
already been decided. For once developments come in they are 
irreversible and never will the land be the same again. 


Thus I believe that no development proposal should be 
granted unless the decision is made to change the character of 
land use in the whole area. And to those who doubt that a permit 
for one development will have such profound consequences for the 
entire area, the short reply is that this is the invariable 
historical pattern in the States and in other parts of Canada. 
I've just flown in and out of the Boulder-Denver-Colorado Springs 


section of Colorado. This section is a close geographical 
counterpart of the Municipal District of Pincher Creek, No. 9, 
except our M.D. is a lot prettier. Boulder especially was an 


almost ideal location in an almost ideal climate. Now itisa 
typical American mess, with air pollution, over-crowding, high 
taxes and all the other many ills of urban areas. I hope (but am 
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not optimistic) that Canada will learn from the U.S. experience. 
It will be truly tragic if M.D. No. 9 becomes another casualty, 
like Boulder, to man's destructive urge to hug nature and beauty 
to death. 


Yesterday when we heard from the Oldman River Regional Planning 
Commission there were a few questions in my mind. My ranch actually 
borders Waterton National Park, and over the last few years anyone who 
has visited Waterton has seen how it is becoming so overcrowded. This 
overcrowding results from greed, I think, because the Chamber of 
Commerce and the government are guilty of spending millions of dollars 
to advertise the park, not only in Canada but in the United States, 
Japan and Europe. Even local Canadians fairly close to these parks 
can not enjoy them fully because of so many people. 


The pressure is starting to expand beyond Waterton. We as 
landowners close to Waterton can feel it very definitely, and 
yesterday the Oldman River Regional Planning Commission said they are 
doing a study on that immediate area. But already a development is 
going in within one-half mile from the boundary of Waterton Park anda 
few miles from our ranch. 


With this study just starting, I am very nervous and I'm 
wondering how much teeth the Oldman Planning Commission has. Just 
this morning I heard that a subdivision is being made off a quarter 
section within half a mile from my house. This is a three acre 
subdivision and it is not cut off by any creek or road. The Oldman 
Planning Commission assured us that they would have some say in the 
matter. I just can't understand it. Yesterday I talked with Mr. 
Nicholson, hoping he would explain why this is so. This morning I 
received some first-hand information and, though it may not be true, 
it looks like the subdivision is definitely going through. 


It sounds very selfish to talk about a small piece of land being 
cut off from ranching land, but a community such as ours borders a 
high pressure area of recreation and it seems to me it's really 
important that ranchers decide as a group what form land use is going 
to take. This precedent of putting in subdivisions really bothers me 
and I would like to have some assurance that there really is some 
thought going into it and that our Canadian backwoods naivete will not 
push us into something we can't control. 


Gz 
GENERAL QUESTIONS 


MR. NICHOLSON: 


There are two or three points in Mr. Russell's submission that 
I'd like to respond to very briefly. First, the letter he read 
expressed grave concern about what occurs south of the border, 
particularly in situations where the courts reverse land-use zoning 
decisions based on precedent. I believe the Canadian system is 
substantially different. Like corporate law, zoning law in the States 
is au, Specialty in gts. vown, oright,. and p21.) 2°m cotrect anh my 
understanding of it, you have a situation where literally thousands of 
lawyers make a specialty out of land-use Zoning. 


In Alberta specifically the final referee is the Provincial 
Planning Board, and this leads up to your question about the three 
acre parcel. Such a parcel was subdivided recently. The planning 
commission's recommendation was against the subdivision. Our 
recommendation was overturned on appeal by the Provincial Planning 
Board at Edmonton. The Provincial Planning Board is a body, an 
interdepartmental body, consisting of senior civil servants from a 
number of government departments. 


On the 21st of this month we will present our preliminary 
regional plan policy proposals. They include proposing a minimum of 
80 acres, not three acres, for agricultural land or subdivisions 
involving agricultural land. 


I have another point concerning zoning and land use. This is 
also in the preliminary regional plan which is a first stage toward a 
regional plan, and it spells out comprehensively what land use will 
be. 


The original application for the other development within half a 
mile from the park is over a year old. It is in an area in M.D. No. 9 
that is zoned for highway development, in other words development 
alongside a highway which allows trailer courts as a conditional 
permissible use but does not allow other types of commercial 
operations. 


The original application was turned down, primarily by the 
Department of Highways and Transport because of an understanding they 
had with national parks that no development would occur within half a 
mile from national parks. About a month ago or two months ago this 
decision was reversed for some reason and we learned of it, as I 
imagine you did only through the newspaper. We had no direct 
influence on it. 


But the preliminary regional plan is very definitely proposing 
land uses. In a regional plan, much as in a city, you have certain 
areas that are zoned for commercial, industrial or residential 
enterprises. Our regional flan does the same thing for the whole 
region. It spells out what the most appropriate land uses will be and 
it contains checks and balances so that the thing isn't a blueprint 
for ali time. 


The existing statutes require that the preliminary regional plan, 
the regional plan, or for that matter a general plan for a community, 
be reviewed every five years. That is, a complete written review that 
is adopted by the councillor or the commission concerned. Much of the 
three acre parcel I cited was obtained on appeal. Of course, there 
are provisions for appeal by councils involved, landowners involved 
and so forth. 
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MR. RUSSELL: 


Although I'm sure the Oldman River Regional Planning Commission 
is really our salvation, it makes me nervous when I find that these 
things have happened above their heads. I know their intentions are 
good, but at's just scary. 


100 
QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


Mr. Russell, there is one thing that might cheer you up a little 
bit, and that is that once a general plan is adopted it becomes a 
pretty potent legal thing. As a matter of fact, in Ottawa recently 
city council gave somebody permission to build a high rise building 
that was actually not suited for the general plan. On appeal by 
citizens they tore the ruddy thing down before anybody lived in it. 
So that might give you some encouragement. 


But to get to your particular problem, as far as public lands are 
concerned you don't want any commercial development oor holdings, on 
publicly-owned lands. 


MR. RUSSELL: 


No, I'm just stating that it has to be decided amongst the people 
who have lived and ranched on these publicly-owned lands, the people 
who have made a living from the land and who developed the life style 
of the Pincher Creek M.D. over the past 100 years. It is these people 
who have to decide, and I just feel that they don’t know that this has 
to be done. 


I'm just hoping that I represent the ranchers. Maybe the 
majority of the ranchers wants to capitalize on the inevitable high 
price o* land and go in this direction. I for one don't want to go 
that direction because I think it could be a short-term thing. Even 
if it isn't, it has proven to be an awfully ugly thing in order areas 
where it has happened. 


MR. KINISKY: 


When we are talking about privately-owned land, Mr. Russell, I 
can certainly sympathize with your view concerning the subdivision of 
agricultural land, especially valuable agricultural land. But in fact 
it is the original landowner who allows this to happen, the greed of a 
particular man in trying to get an inflated price for a smail parcel 
of land and profit in that manner. 


How do you propose that a government could come up with the kind 
of legislation that would stop this without really interfering with 
the disposal of privately-owned lands? 


MR. RUSSELL: 


Well, B.C. has done it. They had to do it I think because their 
good agricultural land is in a small area, a few valleys in British 
Columbia. It was a life-and-death situation because industries and 
cities were just paving this under. 


Agriculture is really an important industry and it will become 
more important with such things as overpopulation and the energy 
crisis. Maybe at some time people won't be able to afford to spend so 
much time and money on recreation because taxed gasoline will inhibit 
then. Because of the importance of the situation good agricultural 
land should not be lost forever. This area is really prime cattle 
Laising country and it is very important for the whole of Canada that 
it remain so. It is important for people who eat meat, as well as 
those who want to maintain a way of life. 
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MR. KINISKY: 


I take it that you would like to have the tourist promotion 
associations curtail their operations as far as inviting people from 
outside the country into this area? 


MK. RUSSELL: 


Well, it's been overdone. I'm sure someone from Saskatchewan who 
has to register months ahead in order to visit Waterton Park is 
Slightly irked by the matter. Politics from the national parks got 
this trailer court that we were talking about within a half mile on 
private property. They were the ones who probably pushed it over the 
heads of the Oldman Planning Commission because they themselves 
obviously couldn't handle the situation. So this really makes me mad. 
It's just a matter of common sense. If you can't accommodate, why 
advertise? 
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Brief submitted by: Mr. Andy Russell 
Foothills Protection Association 


MR. RUSSELL: 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, ladies and gentlemen. I 
really appreciate the opportunity to appear here to speak on this 
subject of watershed management. I think it is a unique opportunity. 
It has never happened before in the history of Alberta to have the 
chance to join such a concentrated effort and to show our concern for 
what happens to the country that we really love and appreciate on the 
eastern slopes of the Rockies. I know we've had various public 
hearings before, but this is the first time they have ever been 
concerned with land use and water resources to this extent. 


I speak on behalf of the Foothills Protective Association which 
is concerned with the surface rights of land. So I too represent 
ranchers. 


The problems of the Rocky Mountains eastern slopes management 
involves many pressures related to growth and development, water and 
land resource use and abuse, natural environment, ecological 
conservation, recreation, fish and wildlife management, and a 
recognition of the future potential of this very vital region. These 
problems also involve reclamation of certain areas where possible, for 
sound management has not been practised in a host of locations where 
exploration and development have been carried out. 


In the case of strip mines, to claim that reclamation is possible 
is purely theoretical because it has not been proven possible or in 
any way practical where strip mining has been the prime method of coal 
removal in other parts of the continent. 


Exploration involving bulldozer operations on the eastern slopes 
has been extremely careless with resulting erosion following the 
streams and creation of wasteful scars that will take centuries to 
heal. 


Coal and petroleum industries have contributed heavily to the 
pollution of streams and the fouling of air and have been wasteful of 
fish and wildlife. The beauty of what is one of the most magnificent 
regions of the world has been in many places seriously impaired. 
Industrial exploration and development roads have been cut through 
virgin country allowing a multiplicity of access to far more country 
than there has been plan or personnel to manage. 


We have too often allowed development of non-renewable resources 
to overwhelm and unnecessarily conflict with renewable resource 
assets. We have failed to balance industrial development feasibility 
estimates with long-term or even short-term environmental impacts. We 
have been treating environmental impact studies, when we have 
conducted them, as something only important to immediate political 
lip-service, and for a long time we didn't conduct them at all. 


I was very disturbed to read the paper presented yesterday by 
CanPac and the reference to grazing, tourism, and wildlife. Just 
previous to my question with respect to this, we had been told that it 
was not their intention to pay the environment lip-service and it was 
said with a certain amount of sincerity. But when it came right down 
to it, it was very quickly revealed that the wildlife statements that 
they made in that paper were based on just the eyesight of the 
developers themselves - no authority whatsoever; in no slight way 
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even recognizable as a wildlife authority. Now what is this if it is 
not lip-service? 


Very few of us in industry or government have paused long enough 
to consider the problems of where we go next when such non-renewable 
resources as fossil fuels and water power locations have been worked 
out. Some problems stem from one source but detrimental effects reach 
far into the present and potential living quality of people, even 
those who profit from industry. For instance, where water quality and 
quantity are adversely affected, severe damage involves fish and 
wildlife, recreation downstream, land productivity involved with 
irrigation and all rural and urban requirements. 


We are both blessed and victimized by our technology, blessed 
because we enjoy many advantages, cultural, social, and mechanical; 
victimized because we have allowed our technocracy and related status 
Symbol outlook to enslave us. Our high standard of living and 
extremely wasteful demands for energy are eventually self-defeating. 
The prime alternative to all this can be reduced to one fundamental 
tern - the wise and long-sighted plan for the environment as it is 
concerned with all forms of life. For environmental management does 
not just deal with fish and wildlife as many would believe, but it is 
of paramount importance to all facets of human high-quality living 
potential. And by high-quality living potential I do not mean a three 
car garage attached to every house. 


In organizing and attending this hearing we take a step in the 
Tight direction but it will be a waste of time and effort unless 
government analyzes and administers these alternatives to the 
problems. We must strive to eliminate in every way possible the 
conflicts between resource development and the primary needs of people 
for future maximum life quality. While government must on occasion 
extemporize, it should never lose sight of the basic principles of 
conservation even when the demands of people for energy and resource 
development are very pressing. 


Time should always be taken to evaluate the impacts. Government 
should also do everything possible to eliminate conflicts and damaging 
competition between its own departments of administration. And 
believe me, this has happened. When power politics overrules common 
sense and its approaches to the problems inherent to growth and 
development it not only undermines itself but it is not taking the 
responsibilities that go with its position in respect to the ultimate 
needs of people. There was a time when communications were so sketchy 
that people did not know of many things vital to their futures until 
too late. But in this day of improved and highly sophisticated 
communication this is a minor danger unless deliberate steps are taken 
to keep the public in the dark where developments are concerned. 


I point to the problem brought up this morning by my son, 
Charlie. This subdivision of a three acre allotment that has _ been 
carried out for no apparent reason that I can see, right smack in the 
middle of ranching country, should to my way of thinking have been 
aired out. There was a press release in respect to such subdivisions 
and this was not mentioned last week in our local paper. 


The eastern slopes watershed is largely publicly owned and they 
should know well in advance the full nature of any planned 
developments. Even those developments planned for private property 
which affect the qualities of water, air, and soil must necessarily be 
evaluated carefully for impact on these major and vital elements, 
because the abuse of them adversely affects all people. To plan well 
is much cheaper and far more efficient than to try to reclaim and 
repair damages after they have occurred. Administrators should have 
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the opportunity to travel to places in other countries where similar 
problems are being met and handled so they would know how we can avoid 
Similar mistakes. 


In all areas it is necessary to instruct and educate people of 
all ages in every phase of human endeavour, particularly the young, to 
seek new trails and approaches which thinking to allow us to take what 
we need from our resource bank with the least possible disturbance to 
our environmental accounts. We must strive without letup for the 
condition where man and other forms of associated life can live and 
thrive in the closest possible harmony with nature, which is the basic 
aim of true conservation. 


Profit motive without full consideration of resource development 
impacts on all kinds of life can't be tolerated on the eastern slopes 
of the Rock’es because this area is the base and the foundation of the 
life quality of Albertans and people farther east. Part of this goes 
with the recognition of the prime necessity for preserving certain 
areas where there will be no development at all, for the preservation 
of wilderness is a means of preserving a basic need of man as well as 
some endangered species of wildlife. Wilderness allows man a certain 
aesthetic quality and satisfaction available in no other way. And I 
might add to that it is the best possible insurance that we will 
continue to have the quality of water and the quantity of water that 
we need coming off this eastern watershed. 


While growth and development under our present standards of 
living are inevitable, we must concede that there comes a place where 
it must slow up and level off, if for no other reason than the fact 
that non-renewable resources are finite and will sooner or later run 
out. How much later this will happen and how long we can continue to 
enjoy the bounty of such resources is the challenge of our ability to 
plan and adjust. At the same time, by the same plan we can enjoy the 
maximum benefits of clean water and air along with productive soil. 


We still enjoy a companatively clean and enjoyable environment 
along the eastern slopes of the Rockies. Let us proceed now, with 
proper management, avoiding waste and abuse by every means to assure 
the continuance of this truly magnificent, very productive, and 
vitally important region. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MB. DOWLING: 


Mr. Russell, there is one statement among many which struck me 
quite srongly, on page 3 of your submission. If I can quote you: “We 
must strive without letup for the condition where man and other forms 
of associated life can live and thrive in the closest possible harmony 
with nature." The question I've often asked people, and I have yet to 
arrive at a satisfactory answer, is: can we consider man as being a 
part of nature? 


We seem to speak of ourselves as being the human race and we seen 
to speak of nature as being something other than what we are. In view 
of the fact that you have no doubt given this tremendous thought I 
would like to see if you have any views on whether man is part of 
nature. 


MR. RUSSELL: 


Well, unfortunately we have to a great extent = and this is the 
root of all our troubles - considered ourselves apart from nature 
and that we could do what we darned well pleased without fear of 
repercussions. But as time goes on we have learned, and I think that 
the presence of the people in this room is a fairly good proof of 
their caring and also their feeling of responsibility, that we are not 
separate from nature and that we must conform to the rules of nature 
or pay the price. This is so evident in many portions of the country 
where the forces of nature have been completely ignored. 


I will cite an example where we have gone in to use water power. 
I speak of Mr. W. A. C. Bennett's abortion on the Peace River. They 
built this dam. Now the dam was a beautiful engineering construction. 
They did absolutely nothing by way of impact studies, really they 
didn't care what happened. They left all the timber in the bottom of 
the basin. They flooded it and it came floating up, acres and acres 
of it, to the point where that pond or lake as you call it - 
actually it is a swamp of dead logs, 80 odd miles long - is just a 
complete waste. There is no way that you can safely take a boat up 
it. As a matter of fact, there are times when, if you were flying 
over it in a light plane with pontoons, you couldn't make a forced 
landing on that water body. It is just simply beyond belief unless 
you've gone out there and looked at it. You can't understand or 
comprehend what can happen when man does these things without any 
thought excepting the one thing, power. 


Now the price of that power, if we were to figure it out in 
dollars and cents, is so much that nobody could possibly consider 
selling it. If they figured the cost of impact on the natural face of 
the earth, there is no way this thing would have been viable within 
millions and millions and millions of uncounted dollars. It is just 
beyond belief. 


The Aswan Dam in Egypt - [I'm drifting around geographically 
I'll admit, but let's face the fact that Alberta is not the only place 
where people have got to realize that they can't buck nature - is 
another excellent example of something built without proper study, 
either geologically or from a standpoint of the impact on the 
environment. They've changed the whole system of the Nile River to 
the point where they've completely lost a fishery. They've got 
disease problems they've never had before. They*’ve got a siitation 
problem. 
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Anybody who says a dam lasts forever is out of his mind. The 
whole thing is going to end up in a total mess, the cost of which 
nobody can estimate at this point. 


We cantt keep on doing these things. We can't keep on without 
paying a price that is too high, much too high. Here we have the 
opportunity to show the world, you might say, even in spite of the 
mistakes we've already made, that we are the people who care and are 
willing to sacrifice a bit and do something for the place that we live 
in. 


I don't know whether I've answered your question. I thank you 
for the opportunity to express myself on something that I feel very 
strongly about. 


MR. DOWLING: 


I believe you answered not only my question but many others, for 
which i thank you. 


DR. TROST: 


I'm glad you spoke to the question of watershed management since 
it*s one of the important assignments to us to make recommendations as 
to how this problem should be handled. 


I have in mind the fact that the Eastern Rockies Forest 
Conservation Board, which had been in existence for many years and had 
watershed management as part of its responsibility as an agency, was 
disbanded as of March 31- It was a federal-provincial body. 
Consequently the question is, what agencies, if any, should be 
established with watershed management responsibilities as their task, 
particularly in the eastern slopes? Do you think there is a need for 
such an agency? 


MR. RUSSELL: 


I have given it a lot of thought. I think that the environmental 
department probably should have the prime hand in management of the 
eastern slopes. This department is involved with the environment. 
The management of the slopes is totally involved with the environment, 
I mean not only the environment of the immediate area but the 
downstream environment. 


Do you realize that two years ago this coming August we did not 
meet our commitments with Saskatchewan in respect to either the 
quality or quantity of water that we have in a signed agreement with 
the Province of Saskatchewan going down the Oldman River? This points 
out the fact that the Oldman River system is one of the heaviest used 
systems by way of industry and people in the whole North American 
continent. We're knocking on the roof as far as use of this water is 
concerned. So we have to be really concerned about it. I feel that 
if ever there was an example of proper environmental use, this is it, 
right from the roots of the high tundra on these slopes down into the 
main valleys. We're very naive you know. 


We talk about exploration. It has been mentioned here. Really, 
in my opinion, the impacts of this exploration have not even started 
to be felt yet in respect to coal and petroleum. They've been 
exceedingly careless. I actually have found a bulldozer operator on 
the head of the northwest branch of the Oldman River lost with a D8 
cat. Now I*m not fooling you. I witnessed this. He was lost in the 
fog in the middle of a jack pine jungle. He didn't know where the 
hell he was going. This is the thing that has been happening. They 
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turn these boys loose with these bulldozers; they are like kids with a 
toy and they go up a flat and there is this tree out there in the 
flat. They don't go around the doggone thing. They go and bang into 
it full bore, knock it down and go over the top of it. This has 
happened hundreds of times. I've been in places where they've been 
working where you couldn't ride a horse down the low side of those 
trails. This is against the law. 


We haven't been enforcing the laws we have in respect to managing 
that watershed, That's a fact. It has been going on for many, many 
years. I toid Mr. Manning one time that I was interested in knowing 
why there were two strata of law in Alberta. He was very, very put 
out with me. He wrote me a hot scorching letter and said to me that 
if I could prove any place that this was happening, where the laws of 
this province were being broken by industry, he would certainly do 
something about it. 


Well, I waited 30 days and I wrote a letter and I cited one, two, 
three, four and so on and then I sent a copy of that letter - I made 
myself extremely popular = to Mr. Manning and the companies 
involved, the local nedia, and so on and so forth. This is not the 
Way to win a popularity contest but it works. But didn't work well 
enough. It just went on and on and we are still doing it. So I think 
the environment department hopefully will get the kind of power 
reguired to look after that eastern watershed. 
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BRIEF TO 
ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY 
HEARINGS 
ON 
LAND USE AND RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE EASTERN SLOPES 


Presented by: 
Dr. R.I. Varnam 
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I will first outline general principles which I feel should be 
applied to all the river basins on the eastern slopes and will then put 
forward specific proposals to apply to the Oldman basin. 


General Principles 


1. Public ownership of the provincial forest covering most of the 
area in question should be continued. Without this public control, plan- 
ning of land use is impossible. Without planning of land use, destruc- 
tion of this fragile area will follow. 


26 Multiple use is politically and economically inevitable, and 
has to be accepted. 


as Zoning will allow government departments, private developers 
and extractive industry to plan their activities. 


The zoning classification which is proposed follows: 


A. Wilderness area - these would be areas to act as buffer zones 
to national parks and to preserve areas of special interest 
(e.g. keywintering range and key watershed areas). Vehicular 
access including snowmobiles would stop at the border of the 
area. Foot and horse trails should be constructed, with prim- 
itive campsites and for simple shelters along the trails. 
Hunting and fishing would be allowed. No lumbering, mining, 
drilling, exploration or resort development would be allowed. 


B. Recreation area. Motorized vehicleswould be allowed into such 
area. Formal campsites for trailers, campers tents would be 
laid out within the area. If tap water and flush toilets are 
provided then no charge should be made. Horse and foot trails, 
plus primitive campsites should be constructed. Snowmobiles 
would be allowed in such areas. but in designated areas. No 
industrial activity or resort development would be allowed 
just as in a wilderness area. Hunting and fishing would be 
al lowed. 


C. Industrial area. This classification covers mining, 0il-qas 
wells, lumbering and resort development. All of these are 
temporary activites, and restoration of the used land back to 
grass and tree cover should be done by the companies or by 
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government but at the company's expense. A guarantee to that 
effect should be part of every lease. Before leases are grant- 


ed the company (guilty until proven innocent) must prove that 


restoration is feasible. 


Hunting and fishing and hiking would be allowed in such 
areas. 


4, The overriding principle guiding all planning in this geo- 
graphic area is that the most important resource coming out of these 
hills is water. After the gas wells fizzle out, after the last mine 
caves in. after the last merchantable board foot of lumber is shipped 
to the U.S.A., Edmonton, Calgary, Saskatoon, Lethbridge, Medicine Hat, 
all will need clean water, and these mountains provide it. Any project 
which threatens the water quality must be looked at carefully. 


The Oldman Basin 


The Oldman River is almost entirely fed from run-off rather 
than glacier. Most of this comes from snow, rather than rain. Conse- 
quently, tree cover is essential, to catch and hold the snow and to 
spread out the run-off in the spring and summer. Also, due to the lack 
of rain, recovery of the forest is slow. Due to low water flow for 
much of the year, the capacity of these streams to carry and decompose 
sewage is limited. The capacity to carry and flush silt is also limited. 
All of these factors must be kept in mind when planning and zoning for 
this river basin. I feel the inescapable conclusion is towards preser- 
vation in grass and tree rather than industry. The emphasis in recreation 
should be on diffuse, primitive activities rather than sophisticated 


resorts. 


Wilderness Areas in the Basin 


I propose two wilderness areas in this basin, roughly corres- 
ponding to the proposals of the Alberta Wilderness Association. 
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A. Castle River Area 


The area I wish to see designated as wilderness would have as 
northern boundary a line from Southfork Lakes (included in 
the area) east to Table Mountain, then east to the forest 
boundary; south along that boundary to Waterton Park; west 
along the park boundary to the B.C. border; north along the 
B.C. border to Mt. Haig; east to the top of Barnaby Ridge; 
north along the ridge to Southfork Lakes. 


This would include an area at the southern end of Westcastle 
Valley that is being logged for the last time this summer 

(and one hopes is being re-planted!). It includes gas wells 
along the eastern edge. These would be allowed to produce 
until dry and then Shell would be required to remove buildings, 
regrade the land and roads, plant and reseed to grass and tree 
cover. No further wells should be allowed after the area is 
designated as wilderness. 


According to the information supplied for these hearings, 

this wilderness would include several key areas, presumably 
key wintering range for big game. It includes beautiful moun- 
tain scenery, accessible to the hiker by a well developed 
trail system. 


B. The Oldman (or Northfork) Area 


This area lies to the west of the upper Oldman River, and is 
triangular. The west boundary is the B.C. border; the north 
boundary is the north watershed of Cataract Creek; the east 
boundary is the west watershed of Wilkinson Creek to Pasque 
Mountain, then down Pasque Creek to the Oldman River, down 
the Oldman to Hidden Creek; the south boundary would be along 
the south watershed of Hidden Creek to Gould Dome, and then 
across the top upper end of Dutch Creek to North Fork Pass on 
the B.C. border. This is a relatively untouched area. with 
little potential for industry. It overlaps at the north end, 
into the Bow Forest, but this is a minor administrative prob- 
lem. Access to the borders would be easy along the Kananaskis 
Road and the Oldman River. It would give good watershed pro- 
tection and, with footbridges across the Oldman River, give 
prime wilderness hiking. 


Recreation Areas in the Basin 


A. Carbondale Area 


This area would have as south border. the northern edge of 
the Castle Wilderness; as west border the provincial boundary 
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from Mt. Haig to North Kootenay Pass; as north boundary, the 
north watershed of MacDonald Creek down to Lynx Creek, and 
then along the Carbondale River to the east boundary of the 
forest; and then down that boundary to the junction with the 
Castle Wilderness. 


This encloses prime fishing and hunting country, with a com- 
prehensive road system. It includes West Castle Resort and 
Beaver Mines Lake, with its campsite and scout camp. 


Oldman-Livingstone-Dutch Creek Area 


This area covers the valley of Dutch Creek, except that in- 
cluded in the Oldman Wilderness; the east side of the Oldman 
Valley. the entire Livingstone Valley, and the north end of 
the Forest, around the Willow Creek headwaters. The south 
boundary would be along the south watershed of Dutch Creek, 
and then go through the Gap, and then north along the east 
watershed of the Livingstone River. 


Savanna Creek gas field is included in this. As with Shell's 
holdings, these would be allowed to run dry and then the 
buildings removed and the ground recovered. 


There is considerable coal potential in the hills between the 
Oldman and the Livingstone. This coal should be left there. 
To dig it out, by whatever means, would result in the ruining 
of two superb valleys, two fine fishing rivers and the pollu- 
tion of two major streams in the Oldman Basin. 


Logging in the upper Dutch Creek Valley and Racehorse area 
should be allowed to continue, partly to clean out over-mature 
diseased timber and partly te reduce the local social impact 
of abrupt cessation of major logging operations. 


Industrial Areas in the Basin 


I have not left much for the capitalists except what is being 


logged or mined at present in the areas of Crowsnest Creek, Lost Creek, 


Goat Creek, Lynx Creek and the Racehorse Creeks. The safeguards already 


in law regarding preservation and restoration of streams and ground 


cover are adequate if stringently applied. 


There is coal just north and east of the Gap, and lying south 


of a very large key wintering range. What type of coal it is and how 
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feasible it is to mine, I don't know. When the demand arises, mining 
and transport of this deposit should be possible without affecting the 
recreation area to the west, or the key range to the north. 


Grazing 


I cannot see that cattle grazing in the mountain forests is 
compatible with stream preservation and sport fishing or with big game 
management. Speaking out of ignorance, I cannot understand how trucking 
a cow tens of miles to stumble over several square miles of forest in 
search of grass is a very efficient way of producing beef. I feel graz- 
ing should be confined to the foothills. 


Special Areas 


The York Creek system supplying Blairmore with water. should 
not be developed, not even a primitive campsite. 


Ptolemy Creek (or Glacier Creek locally) is a very beautiful 
valley and is the main access to the cavern system on the Andy Good 
Plateau. It should be kept undeveloped. However, around the base of 
Sentry Mountain, overlooking the junction of Ptolemy Creek and Crowsnest 
Creek, Summit Lime has drawn a girdle of cat-trails and drill holes 
either for rock sampling or blasting, I know not which, but the implica- 
tions are ominous. I feel there should be no extension of quarrying 
any further south into the Crowsnest Creek-Ptolemy system. 


Development Proposals 


Kananaskis Road 

At present, this fits into the landscape of the small valleys 
it traverses. To develop it to 70 mph standards would be to 
impose the road on the landscape and then it would not be 
worth driving on. However, it is hardly worth driving on at 
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present because of dust and stones. A compromise is to black- 
top it as it lays, have pull-off points for parking and sight- 
seeing, and develop more campsites. 


Youth Hostels 


I heartily endorse the three youth hostels proposed. 


West Castle Resort 

West Castle is a financial and sporting disaster. Each year, 
I read reports of more government grants being poured into 

jt. The area does not receive enough snow and what it gets, 
blows away. It is far away from major population centres, 

at the end of 30 miles of gravel and often snow drifted road. 
Now they are after a low-interest loan, for further develop- 
ment into an all-year round resort, to be an all-year round 
drain on the taxpayer, and to pour into the scant ground- 
water and small river an all-year round supply of slightly 
modified human faeces. At such a resort in the summer, one 
rides horses, hikes. fishes, scrambles on the mountains. hunts 
in the fall - all of this can be done free without the elabora- 
tion of a wilderness-destroying resort. I can see no justifi- 
cation for supplying more taxpayer's money to this white 
elephant, summer or winter. 


The Crowsnest Pass 
For this corridor, outside the forest, but within the area 
under discussion, I have two proposals. 


1. Sewage Disposal 


There should be one large sewer line through the Pass re- 
ceiving sewage from all the communities from Summit to 
Hillcrest. and ending in a tertiary treatment plant. This 
would produce clean water to go into the river and ferti- 
lizer to be used in forest reclamation. As downstream 
communities would benefit, this should be paid for by the 
provincial government. 


2. Local Government 


East and west of Coleman lie two hideous examples of poor 
land use - perhaps the worst in the entire Basin. I re- 
fer to the Trailer Courts - slums on gravel beds would be 
a better term. That they exist at all is because of a 
lack of a Pass-wide development policy. Such a policy 
cannot be formulated until there is one local government 
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controlling the length of the valley. The present town 
governments whine that there is not enough demand for 
housing to warrant rapid development of subdivisions. 

This is nonsense. There are too many lots being developed 
ail over the I.D. and illogically invented in present town 
subdivisions to allow concentration of demand. Zoning and 
development of one subdivision at a time would concen- 
trate the demand to that subdivision, and warrant the 
servicing of the subdivision before the lots are sold. 
The taxes obtained from industries at present in the I.D. 
would stay in the Pass, to be used to finance the develop- 
ment policy outlined above. 


Another point is that perhaps a Pass-wide government might 
have enough political clout to combat the demands of 
utilities for rights-of-way. I feel that Calgary Power 
and Alberta Gas Trunk Line should re-route their present 
lines north at Gold Creek, around Goat Mountain and by- 
pass Coleman and Blairmore to the north of the proposed 
new highway. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 
MR. KINISKY: 


One question that interests me is that you are prepared to 
concede that we do have to have some industrial activity in our 
foothills. I draw to your attention some of the coal deposits that 
are lying between the Livingstone and Oldman Rivers. Both of these 
branches have been proclaimed by the Canada Land Inventory to be two 
of only three rivers which are class one fisheries. Do you feel it is 
possible to go ahead and develop a coal resource like this and still 
maintain this first-class status of these river systems? 


DR. VARNAM: 
No way. I can*t see how it could be done. 
MR. KINISKY: 


So what you're advocating then is, where we have situations like 
this, that there be no industrial development whatsoever? 


DR. VARNAM: 


Yes, I feel that there are enough coal resources along the east 
Slopes and elsewhere in western Canada that that particular coal 
deposit anyway can be left right where it is, and the people of 
Alberta and elsewhere can come and enjoy the fishing and scenery 
there. 


BR. KINISKY: 


The other question I have, Dr. Varnam, concerns the business of 
utility corridors through the Pass area, because of the extreme 
confinement here. Has there been any previous discussion at all with 
the gaS companies or power companies, or anybody else, concerning the 
rerouting of their utility corridors so that they leave as much of the 
valley land available as possibile? 


DR. VYARNAM: 


I have no idea. This was an idea that I*ve had in my own mind 
for a while. I put it in the brief but I don't know if there has been 
any discussion between the various municipal authorities in the area 
and the companies. 


AR. DOWLING: 


Dr. Varnam, in looking at your submission and your suggestions 
with respect to zoning, I was reminded of the ill-fated master plan 
for the national park system. I was wondering whether, in fact, you 
had used that particular plan as a reference point in preparing your 
zoning recommendations. I realize, of course, that in the national 
parks master plan there are no industrial areas, but I wonder if you 
could comment perhaps on whether this plan had some effect on your 
recommendations with regard to wilderness and recreational areas? 


DR. VARNAM: 


Certainly the idea came from the existence of that plan although 
I hadn't been aware that it had been tucked away. But my main reason 
for proposing these three classifications is that there should be 
opportunity for all kinds of people to use these forests. Not 
everyone wants to throw a 50 pound pack on their back and go rushing 
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up and down the mountains the way I try to, or put on skis and go 
touring. There are many people who want to take their families in 
campers or in reasonably comfortable motorized vehicles, and still go 
out into the wiiderness and enjoy a little quiet and some beautiful 
scenery and do some fishing. I think they should and can be 
accommodated in this forest. 


MR. DOWLING: 

I have a question about sewage disposal. You've made a 
recommendation there with regard to collecting all the sewage within 
the valley and disposing of it through a tertiary treatment plant. 
Can you advise me whether there is, in fact, first of all a primary 
treatment plant in the valley? 

DR. VARNAM: 
Yes, at Coleman and Blairmore. 
MR. DOWLING: 
Is there a secondary treatment plant? 


DR. VARNAM: 


Not that I'm aware of! I think they're just virtually settling 
upon it. I stand to be corrected here. 


MR. DOWLING: 


How would you suggest that the district handle the iron oxide 
that is being found fiushed into the streams from old subsurface coal 
mines which are now bleeding a dilution of iron oxide into the streams 
in this valley? Would you suggest that maybe it could go through the 
sewage system? 


DR. VARNAM: 


Well, that's one possibility, but I'm not sure what the fuss is 
about. Nobody has proven that this iron oxide is deleterious to the 


downstream fishing. It may look pretty dreadful as you drive along 
the road and see it, but aS soon as it gets into the river it is 
diluted fairly well. I'm not sure it does too much harm. Again I 


stand to be corrected. 
MR. DOWLING: 

I have one other question in the way of a recommendation for our 
own use, Mr. Chairman, and that is that we might ask Dr. Varnam to 
supply us with a map on which he outlines his specific proposal areas 
for our future reference. 

DR. VARNAM: 


Yes, I could do that. It would involve mailing it to you, but 
you would have it for consideration later. 


MR. KINISKY: 
I wonder if you could include, too, the utility corridor that you 


spoke about which would relieve some of the land pressures within the 
valley, and the route you're speaking of? 
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DR. VARNAM: 
Yes. 
DR. LROST: 


Dr. Varnam, in your three zones you don't include the present 
wilderness area zone as defined by the Act. Does that exclusion mean 
you don't support that concept of a wilderness area? 


DR. VARNAM: 

As defined in the Act you mean? 
DR. TROST: 

Yes. 
DR. VARNAM: 


As far as I'm aware from the discussion taking place here, it 
involves no hunting and no fishing. No, I don't agree with that 
degree of preservation. Again, these forests and areas I feel should 
be used but with some measure of control. 


I think the control imposed by a wilderness area of the size I'n 
proposing is exerted by the physical effort of getting in there. To 
think about going into say the Castle River wilderness you're looking 
at a week's trip. You're not going to be able to rush in and out ona 
weekend and get a satisfactory look at the area. You're looking at 
four or five days of hiking. The hunters especially, I'm glad to say, 
are going to have a hard time getting in there and getting their 
trophies out. This will take a lot of pressure off the game animals 
and allow them to increase their number. 


DR. TROST: 


My final question has to do with your proposal for a Crowsnest 
Pass-wide local government. What is your own feeling as to the 
feasibility of this and the public support for it in the Pass? 


DR. VARNAM: 


It is politically difficult to bring it about because of the 
history of this area, and especially of the town of Coleman. Many 
years ago two utility companies were set up, one to supply gas and one 
to supply water and power. They are owned by the Town of Coleman, and 
the residents are worried that they'll lose out in any amalgamation of 
the towns, that somehow they'll lose the present real financial 
benefits they gain from these utility companies. 


But the attitude of the town council at present is that they do 
not want to hear anything about it. I feel the attitude should be 
that amalgamation is necessary for the reasons I've outlined. Let's 
see if we can bring it about in an equitable way, a way that is fair 
to Coleman and to the other residents of the Pass. They're completely 
negative and I think this area needs a lot of positive constructive 
thinking. 
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DEVELOPMENT PROPOSALS 
FOR THE 
EASTERN SLOPES OF THE 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 
ALBERTA CANADA 


"A general presentation made in reference to this 
proposal; background information, cost analysis and so 
on, is included with the Alberta Youth Hostels Council's 
presentation made in Edmonton." 


Presented by: G. Rathbone 


ALBERTA YOUTH HOSTELS COUNCIL 


CYHA MOUNTAIN REGION 
455 - 12TH STREET N.W., CALGARY 
PHONE 283-5551 


June, 1973 


CYHA NORTH WEST REGION 
10922 - 88TH AVENUE, EDMONTON 
PHONE 489-3089 
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DISCUSSION ON ALBERTA YOUTH HOSTELS COUNCIL PROPOSAL 


DR. TROST: 


I think I should just give a word of explanation to the audience, 
Mr. Rathbone. The youth hostel proposal is being put forward in each 
of the watershed basins. This is the first time it is being 
presented, but it will be presented again and again as we proceed with 
the hearings. 


The Authority itself will therefore defer its major questioning 
until the hearings in either Calgary or Edmonton and will not 
undertake a major analysis of the submission this morning. But we do 
hope you will accept Mr. Rathbone's suggestion that if you have 
questions or comments to put to this proposal you do so now while we 
have him at the podiun. 


MR. KYLLO: 
Leo Kyllo. I represent the Western Conservation Foundation. 


The foundation favours the concept of youth hostels, but it has 
reservations on the particular locations that might be chosen. 


AS you indicated, you have no specific sites as yet. We would 
recommend that the sites chosen do not block any of the particular 
functions of the natural or social environment, and that certain 
functions, waste disposal in particular, be up to a very high 
standard. We would not like to see any of the streams within the area 
become polluted with sewage as they have in the past. 


MR. RATHBONE: 


These locations haven't been youth hostel locations. The hostels 
we are proposing are fully serviced with large septic tanks. 


Incidentally, the original septic tank which we provided for the 
hostel at Ribbon Creek did prove to be inadequate. It was replaced 
and, after six years of operating, I think we've worked out a dot of 
kinks. In fact the hostels which we are proposing are duplicates of 
the hostel at Ribbon Creek. 


MR. KYLLO: 


I think there is one particular possibility for pollution though, 
in that many locations for hostels and other facilities of that nature 
seem to be close to streams: When you are close to a stream a septic 
tank is often less than adequate because the field is not large enough 
to remove contaminants and some of the nutrient sources such as 
phosphates. 


We're not stating that youth hostels are villains or have been 
villains. We're just concerned about the possible design. 


MR. SHEPPARD: 

David Sheppard. 

I have on question and one comment. First, I will ask the 
question. You have asked for a number of locations for youth hostels. 


How many locations do you foresee, say by the year 2000, on the 
eastern slopes? 
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MR. RATHBONE: 


We have proposed 14 additional youth hostels for early 
development. Like our location requirements, this development is 
quite flexible. Although we are not pushing for the development of 
the Kananaskis road, we feel that some development in this area is 
inevitable and the plan is to proceed with the building of hostels as 
the upgrading of the forestry road makes this practicable. 


I would suggest that in the long run perhaps more than these 15 
youth hostels will be developed. In fact in the proposal for the 
northern region of the province we have an additional 16 hostels 
Slated for later development. This, however, does not affect the 
Oldman drainage basin. 

MR. SHEPPARD: 


So you don't foresee any further growth of youth hostels in the 
Oldman drainage basin? 


MR. RATHBONE: 
We do not feel that these hosteis can be developed immediately. 
MR. SHEPPARD: 


I'm not asking about immediate development. I'm asking about the 
year 2000. 


MR. RATHBONE: 

I really don't think I can look that far into the future. 
MR. SHEPPARD: 

Can you see any need to limit growth? 

MR. RATHBONE: 

I don't feel that the limiting of growth is something that should 
be left to a private organization or to private individuats. I think 
it is something that properly belongs to government. 

MR. SHEPPARD: 
Does your group have a policy on growth? 


MR. RATHBONE: 


Okay, if we are talking about the forestry road I personally feel 
that a hostel which accommodates more than 50 people becomes hard to 
manage. Therefore, I would like to see our hostels limited to the 
size which has been proposed. 


Furthermore, in the hostel chain which we have proposed there is 
20 to 40 mile distance between hostels for the most part. This 
distance is suitable for purposes of cycling. I think more intensive 
development than this would perhaps tell us that we were expanding too 
much in this area and that we should be looking to other areas in the 
province. 


MR. SHEPPARD: 


My comment is that I'm all in favour of the educational purpose 
of youth hostels. I'm not so much in favour of the recreational 
purpose because i think other ways of reaching that recreation are as 
readily available as hostelling, if not sore so. 


I'a disturbed by your attitude on development and I presume you 
are expressing the attitude of the association. I think trying to get 
people in contact with nature on the eastern slopes is an excellent 
aim. But I think there are certain ways in which it should be done 
and the building of motels and commercial developments within the 
eastern slopes and the forest reserves is the wrong way to do it. I's 
disappointed that your association doesn't seem to have the same view 
on this. 


BME. KATHBONE: 


Perhaps in this I don't adequately represent the association. I 
think that our members, for the most part, are people who certainly do 
not favour such developments. I personally do not favour it, but I 
feel that it's inevitable and therefore I'm searching for the best way 
to deal with it. 


MR. SHEPPARD: 


We make it inevitable by doing nothing, by letting commercial 
operations have the only say. There is no opposition. FES 
inevitable because we*make it inevitable. 


MR. WICHOLSON: 


Ted Nicholson of the Cidman River Regional Planning Commission 
and I have just a couple of quick questions for Mr. Rathbone. 


You meationed that youth hostels are for everyone. Is it correct 
that they are for the young at heart as well as for the young? In 
fact, can old age pensioners also be members? 


MR. RATHBONE: 


That's absolutely correct. Membership is open to everyone. Our 
older senior members, paying a $10 membership as they do, subsidize to 
a certain extent the younger members who are usually group seabers 
through their school. 


MR. NICHOLSON: 


As I understand the philosophy behind youth hostels they were 
originally built for the convenience of touring people who couldn't 
afford conventional accommodation. They were set up one day's travel 
apart, either by hiking or by cycling and this was part of the Treason 
for the three day limit. You spoke of your hostels being 20 to 40 
miles apart. Is it still part of the philosophy of the youth hostel 
movement that they are for cyclists? 


MR. RATHBONE: 


Yes it is, but conditions in Canada, with lower population 
densities and greater distances involved, lead us to the conclusion 
that we will probably never develop the quantity of youth hostels they 
have in Europe. In other words, it will never be possible to develop 
hostels within one walking day of each other. That would be excessive 
development. 


MR. NICHOLSON: 


But in a particular part of Canada the frequency and number of 
hostels would still be based on the premise that they are one day 
apart. 


MR. RATHBONE: 


Yes, that's what we are looking at. With the upgrading of the 
Kananaskis road we're looking at the possibility that people will be 
able to travel from hostel to hostel in a day's period of time by 
bicycle or cross-country skis. 


MR. NICHOLSON: 


To what extent is) ittoparts’® of» yours philosophys) to look for 
isolation? In Europe a great many of the youth hostels are actually 
located in or adjacent to communities. When we look at the eastern 
slopes, is there any possibility that these two acre sites you propose 
will be placed adjacent to some existing development? This could be a 
forestry campground, a small community or anything like this. Or do 
you prefer them to be quite isolated and buffered from other 
developments? 


MR. RATHBONE: 

We prefer them to be ina natural location but with access to 
developments such as the town of Frank. They are quite simply easier 
to run when you have access to a settlement or a community of some 
sort. 


MR. NICHOLSON: 


If policy is going to be for development, however defined, it is 
usually more effective and efficient if they are in nuclei or long 
corridors. This is the reason I was inquiring about that. 

MR. DEZALL: 
Jack Dezall. 


Gordon, can I assume that if the Kananaskis road is not developed 
you will withdraw the youth hostel proposal? 


MR. RATHBONE: 


I would think that if the forestry trunk road was not upgraded 
the establishment of hostels would be highly impractical. 
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@RS. ONDRUS: 
Mrs. E. Ondrus. 


Just a question about the white elephant at West Castle. I guess 
I've lived in this area more than six years and perhaps you've hit 
some bad snow years. We do have better ones, but I wondered if you 
had possibly thought of or could present some better idea of bringing 
the sport of skiing to the poor man. It has become such a 
commercialized sport and very few of us are in the position where we 
can afford to travel all the way to Jasper or Banff to get some proper 
skiing and proper areas. How can the cost of the sport of skiing be 
kept within the average man's budget without subsidy from government? 


We're trying to stress physical fitness of the ordinary person. 
I can't see a better way than subsidizing some kind of sport iike this 
so that the ordinary person can keep on doing it. I*11 grant you the 
roads are terrible, the hills are lousy. They are good for the 
beginner and they are good for the expert. There is nothing there for 
the guy in between and there are a lot of problems that could be 
ironed out. Do you have some other ideas? 


DR. VARNAM: 


As far as downhill skiing is concerned, the better you become, 
the more satisfying the sport is. In this day and age this involves 
very expensive equipment and most people who are hooked on the sport 
are prepared to pay that kind of money. : 


If you are after physical fitness I suggest you take up 
snowshoeing or cross-country skiing which is far cheaper and doesn't 
need all these elaborate facilities. Personally I do both and enjoy 
them both. 


MRS. ONDRUS: 


Well our family has been cross-country skiers for a good many 
years. But I still think that we should try not to be negative but 
positive, to bring downhill skiing to the average skier, not the bug, 
not the expert, but into the lives of more people in this area. ped? I 
agree that West Castle is a white elephant. But I don't agree that it 
can't be remedied. 


Another question I want to pose concerns the suggestion of 
routing utilities outside the developed corridor. Wouldn't that be 
contrary to the idea of preserving what we have not already disturbed? 
Couldn't we possibly put the utilities through the corridor in the 
already disturbed area and leave more of the outside area in its 
hatural condition? Is that not possible? I don*t really question Dr. 
Varnam on this but I wondered about that possibility. 


With the idea of utilities in mind, how do we find out? Is there 
another causeway proposed on the selected No. 3 route? I notice that 
the route is going to go over the small gap which separates Emerald 
Lake from the main body of Crowsnest Lake. If that is going to be a 
causeway, if there is not adequate allowance made for the passage of 
water from Emerald Lake into the main lake, that lake might possibly 
end up in much the same situation that the west end of Island Lake is 
in right now. Can we do something about this? 
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DR. TROST: 


You've raised a good point and I think notice will be taken of 
it. 


DR. VARNAMS: 


Regarding the pipeline, this runs close to the south edge of 
Blairmore, and looking at the lay of the land around Blairmore and 
taking into consideration the proposed rerouting of the highway which 
is scheduled to go immediately to the north of Blairmore, Blairmore 
doesn't have any real way to go except to try and develop to the 
south. But they are cut off by the pipeline at present around Star 
Creek. I would think there is excellent land for development of 
subdivisions. People really do have to have some place to live and, 
as I suggested in my brief, I don't think the trailer courts as 
presently constructed are the answer. 


As to disturbance of ground or country at present undisturbed, 
you have, in a situation like this, to do a trade-off. Are you going 
to limit the housing available for people because you want to leave 
Gold Creek untouched? I feel there is no contest here. I think you 
have to accept the disturbance of that area to allow the Crowsnest 
Pass community - note the singular use of the word there = to 
develop adequate housing. 


MR. WILSON: 
Dick Wilson, Calgary Power. 


With regard to the use of the existing rights of way, this is 
what we are doing in most of the lines, the proposed 240,000 volt line 
for the B.C. interconnection. This is the essential content of the 
brief that was presented by Mr. Fraser on Monday. It*s a question of 
economics. It's a question of the environment. It's a great big 
question and we go to the various regulatory agencies and the 
authorities for guidance in this. Naturally we would like to take the 
shortest and the straightest route. But if this is not feasible then 
we want guidance from the various authorities to help us map out the 
acceptable route. 


Concerning the use of rights of way, I checked with our Calgary 
office this morning and I*m told that all cases are reviewed on an 
individual basis and the merits of the individual applications are 
considered. Some specific cases concern agricultural land that is 
returned to the landowner for a lease price of one dollar so he can 
use it for grazing or whatever he desires on his own property. There 
is a fright of way at Happy Valley, west of Calgary, that runs right 
through the park. This is used for parking and road access to the 
park. 


I'm also given to understand an application has been received 
from this area for a cemetery on our right of way. So each of these 
are considered on their own merits and if anyone does want to suggest 
that perhaps portions of the right of way be used for recreation or 
whatever, we'd be very happy to hear from you. 


MR. KERR: 
J. Kerr. 
I thought the park proposal that we had, was very well worked 


over by our group. We made it known to everybody in the past year 
what we were doing. We called meetings. It was announced on radio. 
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We used every method we could. I'11 tell you we didn't have the price 
of a postage stamp ~ we still haven't, but we're working on that. 
It creates a little bit of a difficulty but we feel we've done a good 
job. 


But we are very flexible. If there are other suggestions of 
parks, we'd certainly go along with them. We don't claim that we are 
capable of laying out a park. I think probably the Environment people 
and Lands and Forests should take a part in this. There is no park 
anywhere near us and we do feel we are entitled to a park. But we do 
ask for it to be different from most parks. We don't want any 
commercial development whatever unless it be a ski hill. That 
question was brought up about ski hills a short time ago, 


I feel that we can develop ski hills right here in our area 
without having to go 40 miles to Fernie, or 40 miles to West Castle, 
to contend with the bad roads in the case of West Castle, or crowded 
hills at Fernie. I think it can be developed here even supposing we 
have to go to the extent of having snow-making machines which seem to 
be practical now. That is if we run into a winter that is not giving 
us too much snow. 


I'd like to make one mention of the limited access. After 
listening to all the submissions that were brought forward here, I'm 
convinced that the majority of the people here were asking for one and 
the same thing. We're asking for controls on our area to some degree, 
zoning to some degree. And if the controls are inaugurated, we want 
to make sure they are backed up, that there is some enforcement which 
we're not having now. Unless there is a complaint, nothing happens in 
our campgrounds, nobody does anything about it. 


MR. SHEPPARD: 


My remarks are directed to the coal industry spokesmen. 
Employment in the coal industry of Canada, according to the most 
recent data available to me, has declined 26 per cent since 1961. 
Over that same period of time coal production has increased 61 per 
cent. Now what this means is that coal production is becoming less 
and less labour-intensive as more and more coal is produced from strip 
Mining, because strip mining uses relatively few men and lots of 
machines. 


The point I'm trying to make here is in connection with my brief 
which suggested that there were better ways of obtaining employment 
for an area like the Crowsnest Pass than stripping coal. Stripping 
coal is not labour-intensive. If some kind of manufacturing or 
combination of small industries and so on could be established here, 
this would provide far more jobs than the numbers provided by coal 
stripping. 


The second thing is that the recoverable reserves of coal in 
Canada are estimated at 47 billion tons. This is enough to last 2,435 
years at the 1971 level of production, according to my calculations. 
If we obtained all our energy in Canada from coal in 1971, that is if 
we had no other fuels, no other sources of energy, no hydro, no 
electricity except thermo-generation from coal, then these supplies 
would last 188 years which is considerably less, but nevertheless a 
fairly long time. 


Most of these reserves, these 47 billion tons, are in the West. 
In fact, Alberta is estimated to have 51 per cent of these reserves. 
I have no figure on how much of this total is on the eastern slopes, 
but I suspect a rather large proportion of it is. B.C. by comparison 
has only 18 per cent of these reserves although their coal production 
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is quite a bit higher than Alberta's. At the present time it has to 
do with transportation costs as they are closer to the Roberts Bank 
port. 


This coal stripping in the eastern slopes is just the beginning. 
There is a vast reserve of coal there. Possibly, in terms of 
percentage, only a smali amount can be stripped. Nevertheless that is 
a large amount of coal and will involve a large number of mountains. 
So this coal stripping is just the beginning. © think’ 1Fethe 
beginning is allowed, then you have to have some policy which will 
stop coal stripping short of the stripping of all available coal 
deposits. It is not suitable to argue right now that just because a 
few of these deposits are economic, because there happens to be a 
road, or they are easily accessible, that in ten years there won't be 
a lot of other deposits that have become economic because that, in 
fact, will be the case. 


The questions I wanted to direct to CanPac are with regard to 
reclamation. What exactly are they planting? Are they thinking in 
terms of trees in addition to some kind of grass? How do they plan to 
reclaim and restore mountains above treeline where there is very 
little vegetation? What about filling in the holes from mining? They 
suggested that they are just changing the contour of the landscape but 
those holes above treeline and those scars on the mountains are 
permanent in my opinion. They are going to be an eyesore and coal 
stripping is not compatible with recreation in the Crowsnest Pass. I 
don't care what these developers tell you - it's simply not. People 
will not stay here as long as the air pollution is like it is today 
and as long as the mountains are covered with scars. 


MR. KYLLO: 
Leo Kyllo, Western Conservation Foundation. 


In response to Mr. Barnes, I have a couple of questions on his 
speech last night. 


He mentioned that: 


Before the department will issue a service mineral lease, in 
addition to that information which must be supplied to the Energy 
Resources Conservation Board, they require current available data 
and an outline of ongoing and proposed studies relating to 
topography, stream flows, water quality, reclamation, monitoring 
and biological considerations. 


My question is, who provides these studies, what type of 
personnel is involved, what are they trained in and in what manner do 
they carry out the analysis? 


He continued: 


The benefits to be derived from increased coal production are 
threefold: (a) increased revenue from gas sales outside the 
province; (b) increased economic stability due to an expanded 
coal industry; (c) conservation of natural gas. 


Points (a) and (c) seem to me to be conflicting; you can't sell 
your gas outside the province and still conserve it. Not only that, 
it seems to me that the coal industry isn't trying to preserve our 
natural gas, but they are actually in competition with this other 
energy source and this competition lowers the price it is returning to 
Albertans. If the coal industry were not in competition or the 
hatural gas industry were not in competition, the price of each of 
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these resources, especially in sales outside Canada would be much 
higher. 


One more point: 


Consider where the economy of Alberta would be today if a land- 
use study had been undertaken in the province just prior to the 
Leduc discovery. There would have been no way at that time of 
identifying the potential cil properties in the province, and an 
arbitrary land-use allocation system implemented at that time 
might well have stifled the eventual development of the oil 
resources of the province without which Alberta would certainly 
not be among the *have" provinces today. 


I think that's a bad analogy for a couple of reasons. One, the 
social situation today is much different than it was in the early 
Leduc days. XK second point, the oil industry and the impact of that 
industry on the environment, in the Leduc area especially, are 
entirely different than the impact of mining upon the eastern slopes 
area. 


These are just general criticisms of the brief and I would like 
to have Mr. Barnes comment if he will. 


MR. BARNES: 


Certainly there is a difference in the economy. I would like to 
see the 18 per cent resource sales go down to 5 per cent and have it 
filled in with secondary industry. But that doesn't necessarily mean 
that the volume of energy we will be producing will be going down. It 
just means that we will be providing more jobs for secondary industry. 


With respect to your comments about competition with gas, we just 
feel that we are sitting on a coal resource here that may never be 
used. Natural gas is a premium fuel and it would seem more desirable 
to use coal to generate power in Alberta than it would to use gas. 


Your first question I think had to do with permits. A 48 page 
document of regulations has just been developed to support The Coal 
Conservation Act. This outlines in tremendous detail the activity the 
coal company must go through before they get an exploration or 
development permit. It even involves proving the economic viability 
of the operation and extensive studies on reclamation, water tables 
and siltation, slope stability and so on. These will be done by 
specialists at the expense of the company. 


MR. KYLLO: 


Are there personnel within the province at the present time to 
carry on these extensive studies? I question whether a good many of 
the studies that have been done in the past have been satisfactory, I 
feel that in many cases they could be considered as a kind of tokenisnm 
by industry to keep the public quiet, more than to really try to solve 
the problems. A good many of these studies require very specialized 
personnel of which we don't have a great supply within Alberta. 


MR. BARNES: 


These people are available, but I don't think you need to worry 
because both the Energy Resources Conservation Board and the 
Department of the Environment are rapidly developing staff to assess 
these submissions, and I*m sure that they will be quite competent to 
make a proper assessment if these submissions are not adequate to meet 
the needs of the people of the province. 
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DR. VARNAM: 


A lot of people here, I think, wanted to find out more about 
CanPac's proposal and I'm very disturbed that their representative 
isn't here. I hope at the hearings in Lethbridge that you three 
gentlemen will ask them the following questions: 


What is the expected life of their mine on Isolation Ridge? 
Where is their townsite? What will be the route of the railway and 
road to get the equipment in and the minerals out? These things, the 
townsite and the access to the area are probably going to be far more 
devastating than the mine itself and we should know more about this 
before any kind of rational decision can be made on whether that line 
be approved or not. 


As you know, I'm instinctively ‘agin it", but I'm not the person 
who makes the decision and these questions have to be asked. 


MR. RUSSELL: 
Andy Russell. 


I would like to ask this gentleman from the Canadian Coal 
Association what is his total budget for the hiring of biologists to 
study impacts in the areas that his company is dealing with? 


MR. BARNES: 


We don't have any budget within our association. This is the 
responsibility of individual companies and I'm not in a position to 
answer that. 


DR. TROST: 


Mr. Barnes, you were going to make some comments on a question 
that had been raised last night about iron pyrites in the mines. Do 
you want to make a comment on that matter now? 


MR. BARNES: 


Yes, it was regarding the chemical content of mine waste water. 
I would like to quote from Dr. Berkowitz, head of the field science 
division of the Alberta Research Council and a recognized coal 
scientist: 


AS a general rule a coal mine is only a source of pollution 
to the extent that it improperly discharges acid mine water. As 
an example, effluent forms when pyritic sulphur associates itself 
with coal and is oxidized by the air and the result is that you 
have a sulphur oxide entrained to produce sulphuric acid 
mixtures, However, unlike eastern coals, the percentage of 
sulphur in our coals is about 0.2 or 0.3 per cent. The majority 
of this is organically bound to the carbon and there is no degree 
of pyritic sulphur discharged into streams. 


MR. JAMIESON: 
Bob Jamieson, citizen. 
I'd like to ask a question of the same fellow from the Coal 


Association, as opposed to what Andy asked here. I think it is more 
in his field. 
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i'd, like) to ~know: (1) What percentage of Alberta's coal 
resources - recoverable coal ~- is in the eastern slopes. I'n 
familiar with some older strip mines in areas in the prairie portion 
of Alberta, up around Hanna. And (2), I'd like to know the price of 
coal at the railhead in the past era, 1940, 1950, at present, and - 
it's probably unanswerable - but the projected prices for coal ten 
years from now. 


MR. BARNES: 


Well sir, I don't have the figures with me on the split of coal 
between the outer and inner foothills area. I do know that our coking 
coal all lies in the east slopes. There is a tremendous volume of 
thermal coal that lies in the central portion of Alberta. The total 
reserves of coal in Canada that lie here in the Province of Alberta 
are, I think, 38 per cent. 


I can't comment on the price of coal. It varies from operation 
to operation, and with the quality of the coal involved. 


MR. JAMIESON: 


Do you know the price of coal at the porthead in Vancouver at 
present, or during the last couple of years? 


MR. BARNES: 


I think it’s a matter of record that the price of coking coal 
delivered to the boat in Vancouver ranges from approximately $16 a ton 
to $20 a ton. 


MR. HORACEK: 
Jan Horacek from Calgary. 


I have a report of the Conservation Board on the reserves of coal 
in Alberta and I can say here that in the mountain region the total of 
recoverable proven coal today is about 3 billion tons. A major 
portion of that may be coking coal. The proven reserves at present 
recoverable, that means approximately 45 or 50 per cent of the proved 
reserves in Situ, are 3 biilion tons. 


In the foothills region, that would be high quality thermal coal, 
the proved recoverable reserves would be 0.2 billion tons. In the 
thermal coal of the plains region, which is expected to generate 
mainly electricity for Alberta in the future, 5 billion tons are 
recoverable. 


I would also say from this report that in the Oldman River basin, 
that is, the Blairmore and Oldman River coaifields, there is 
approximately 71 billion tons of coal in place. Haif of that could 
possibly be recovered. I think that there are methods of recovery 
Which have been applied in Alberta in the past. It is unfortunate 
that coal mining has been interrupted for 10 years or more. 


These methods would be underground and I have recently seen an 
Operation which could very well recover a fair portion of the reserves 
in the Rocky Mountains without any real disturbance of nature. These 
would not be strip operations but underground mining. The methods of 
mining thick seams and steeply inclined seams are not so well known in 
Canada, but they are known in Russia, YugoSlavia, Czechoslovakia where 
I come from, France and some other countries. The question is to 
apply them. One of the successful underground mining companies is 
Kaiser. 
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It is just a matter of planning the extensive exploration so well 
that the disturbance caused by the exploration could be rectified. 
But here I think coal mining is in the beginning stages and some 
should be allowed. The coal in the mountains is close to 5 billion 
tons, and you must realize that this coal can go to Vancouver and 
other markets such aS Japan and Europe. 


Dr. Varnam, you suggested that we have wilderness areas and 
recreation areas. I am in full agreement if you can possibly plan the 
location of your mines somehow. 


I come from a country which has 40 million people in one-sixth 
the area of Alberta and hiking as a recreation is much more extensive 
there than it is here. There are not as many cars as you have here. 
I don't want to bring the standard of living I enjoy in my apartment 
to the mountains but that is what Americans and Canadians generally 
want to do. 


I don't know where you work, Dr. Varnam, but you suggested three 
and five day trips. I have made such trips since I was 12. i) just 
can't imagine myself coming to the mountains to stay around a 
recreational campsite. I like to get to the wilderness area. I don't 
need my car there. Would you see the possibility of a bus or some 
other way of bringing me into the central part of this area? I an 
willing to carry everything on my back, perhaps because I remember 
hundreds and thousands of people living in Prague = a city with 
about a million people = as well as some other cities in 
Czechoslovakia. Young people there would come to the train, get out 
at the railway station and go to the forests. I have never seen 
campgrounds of the kind we can see anywhere here, full of tourists and 
large cars. 


So how will you get me to that wilderness when I want to go 
there? 


DR. VARNAM: 


There are roads into the Crowsnest Forest and if you get a chance 
to study a map of the area in detail, with my proposals and the AWA 
proposals superimposed on it you will see that there are access roads 
into the wilderness areas. But you stop at the border, you get out of 
your car or your train or your bus and start walking. 


As for the recreation areas where I propose motorized vehicles 
should be allowed, I did suggest that primitive campsites and trails 
should be constructed even in those areas to branch out from the 
formal campsites for campers and trailers. The recreation areas 
wouldn't only he given over to the motorized public, but let's face 
it, I'd like to see more people getting out on foot. I'd like to see 
a de-emphasis from the vehicle. But it’s a fact of life, and I think 
people should have an opportunity to enjoy what is out here, just as I 
want the opportunity to enjoy what is out here in my own way. 


MR. KYLLO: 


I think the brief that I presented last night perhaps had a 
couple of answers to this gentleman's questions. We suggested that 
extensive outdoor educational facilities should be provided within the 
province to accommodate and educate all Albertans, especially the 


young people, to enable them to enjoy and respect our natural 
environment. 


_ I have a question for someone from Coleman Collieries. In their 
brief there is a list of services that were purchased by the company. 
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Nowhere in this list are railway costs included. Who pays the railway 
costs? It is not indicated whether the coal is sold at the railhead 
or if it is sold in Vancouver. I was assuming that perhaps it was 
sold in Vancouver as in many of the contracts and I*m concerned over 
the cost that might be assumed by the Canadian taxpayer or, more 
particularly, by the Alberta taxpayer. 


DR. TROST: 


I'd like to make a general statement on the coal question since 
it has been the focus of much of the discussion here. I would like 
everyone to recollect very clearly that a year and one-half ago the 
Authority held very wide-ranging comprehensive hearings on surface 
reclamation associated with surface mining for coal. The full 
proceedings of those hearings are available and there are about 1,200 
pages of highly informative material. I don't think there is any 
question that is being raised today that isn't answered in those 
proceedings. 


There is also a summary of those proceedings, which condenses the 
material into a smaller volume. There is a third publication, a 
report and recommendations of those hearings, which has been sent to 
government, and which is also available from the Authority. 


In addition, as a result of those reports and recommendations two 
new government acts have been passed. One, The Land Surface 
Conservation and Reclamation Act which received third reading at the 
close of this session, and The Coal Conservation Act which has just 
received first reading and is held over until the fall session when it 
will presumably be put into force. 


I'm trying to draw your attention to the fact that although all 
your discussion is highly relevant, there have been these discussions 
before and action has been taken, reports have been made and new 
legislation has been passed that is just in the process of being 
implemented. I invite you to write to our office or inform our girls 
here if any of you want this information and they will make it 
available to you. 


Mr. Livingstone is now here with us. There have been some 
questions addressed to CanPac minerals, Mr. Livingstone, if you want 
to bring any of them forward at this time. 


MR. LIVINGSTONE: 
Could you ask the questions please, Mr. Chairman? 
DR. TROST: 


There were three questions I think, that had to do with the 
proposed mine, the proposal that you were outlining yesterday, Mr. 
Livingstone. One had to do with the expected life of the mine. One 
had to do with the location of a possible townsite, and one had to do 
with the location of possible transportation routes that the mine 
might need. 


MR. LIVINGSTONE: 


First of all, the life of the mine. They would anticipate for 
the open-cast mine a 2 million ton a year mine and there are 35 
million tons of recoverable clean coal. So this would indicate 
probably about 17 years. Then there are 100 million tons of coal 
which could be mined from underground and that, of course, could go on 
for another 50 years. 
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Secondly, on the location of the townsite, this study has not 
gone that far. It would be a matter of a choice between whether we 
would commute up there from down in this area or not. If the highway 
were paved maybe it would be the best thing to commute from here. Je 
is certainly almost on the borderline. The same thing with Elkford 
and Sparwood; they looked at both situations very closely and went for 
Elkford. I know they were considering Sparwood at one time. 


It would be a toss-up, either fright from the Pass area or a 
townsite up there. In view of the fact that this is a 2 million ton 
per year mine, they might prefer to stay down here in the Pass area. 


They haven't gone this far with transportation. Changing 
transportation systems are always on our mind. Pipelining is becoming 
a little more expert in that all the time. It may be that you might 
pipeline the coal down here. As regards a survey of the railroad, 
they haven't come that far. We were simply told that for our area, 
the first phase was the proving up of the coal. We have just finished 
that. In fact, there are still one or two tests outstanding on that. 


We want people to have all the information they would like on it. 
MR. RUSSELL: 
Andy Russell. 


How much money does CanPac set aside for the hiring of biologists 
in respect to the statements in your report? 


MR. LIVINGSTONE: 


I really don't know. You'll have to ask Cominco on that. 
Cominco is our working partner in Fording Coal. As you know, Cominco 
has been in the fertilizer business for a long time. Cominco has one 
of the most successful reclamation projects near Trail, certainly in 
the country and probably in the world. They've been working on this. 
I don't know what staff they have, but I could find that out from Mr. 
Porter, who is the president of Fording Coal. They have severai 
reclamation and environmental projects as you can see from their 
Fording Coal project. 


MR. NICHOLSON: 


Ted Nicholson, from the planning commission end. 


Just pursuing this discussion of CanPac’s possible coal 
Operation, I'd like to make a comment about page 26 of their 
submission. They very kindly thank us for assistance in the 


preparation of the brief. We did not assist in the preparation of the 
brief. We were not aware until we saw the brief distributed yesterday 
that they had used the maps we had prepared for our own brief. I 
might add that we have no objection. They are public maps. They can 
be used by private individuals, companies or whatever. I think the 
statement is very well meant but it's very misleading the way it is 
phrased. 


Specifically in reference to a townsite, we get the impression 
from the submission that the Isolation Ridge area is the one proven 
out. Therefore, if the market for coal were to suddenly improve, if 
they were to suddenly get a 10, 15 or 20 year contract for coal, on 
can infer that Isolation Ridge would be the one to go into production. 


So my first question is, what is the lead time from the time this 
contract is firmed up until we want to go into production? 
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From that, in the view that the studies for the townsite and the 
Cailway are still pending, is it correct to infer that there would be 
a great deal of rush, a great deal of pressure to get the townsite 
going, to get the railway going and so forth? This is analogous to 
pipeline construction, oil and gas developments and others. It's in 
the nature of the economics of the thing that time is of the essence 
once a commitment is nade. 


From our perspective, when you start looking particularly ata 
townsite, they propose to hire 450 people. They refer to one great 
multiplier. I think it is a reasonable assumption, it was mentioned 
also by Mr. Barnes, that of that one great employment multiplier, a 
ratio of 1 to 3.5 would be more or less local. So, in effect, you are 
looking at something on the order of 1,200 or 1,500 people employed at 
a new townsite, assuming a new townsite went in there. Make a 
conservative estimate of 3 people per family and you have over 4,000 
people. Add the fact that it's adjacent to a recreational area and 
you have pressures for recreational developments. Therefore, in 
Summary, you are looking at a new townsite of perhaps 5,000 people or 
more. 


At the moment you have 42,000 people in Lethbridge, 6,000 plus in 
Taber. The remaining communities in the region are all less than 
3,000 people. As a planning commission, we are rather concerned that 
potentially the third largest community in the region may be dropped 
on us like a bombshell if and when a contract for this coal comes into 
being. 


I don't know the distance from Elkford to Highway No. 1, but 
apparently they felt it was more rational to create a new townsite 
there rather than to commute to Sparwood. I believe the miners now 
commute 27 miles from Coleman to the existing coal mine operation. 
The CanPac operation I believe is 35 miles, more or less, from 
Coleman. Whether or not this further 8 miles is a crucial threshold 
in the sense of commuting is one point. 


The other thing is that if a new townsite were developed, whether 
it were developed at the site or 10 or 15 miles to the east, in other 
words out in the foothills, it also raises the question of whether a 
percentage of the employees who now commute 27 or 28 miles to Coleman 
would find it more desirable to commute only 10 or 15 miles, which 
means a townsite of 5,000 people is perhaps going to be larger still. 
Of course, it raises a whole lot of other secondary effects that 
planners become interested in; the transportation, the market effects 
of anew townsite, the relationship of a new townsite vis-a-vis other 
townsites and so on and so forth. 


So I think one of the first questions is the lead time from the 
time a contract is made to when they go into production. In the sense 
of contingency planning is CanPac going to do these studies and 
propose specific alternate townsites and specific alternatives for how 
they transport the coal, whether by railroad, slurry pipeline or other 
means? Are they going to carry out these contingency plans well ahead 
of any possible contract? 


MR. LIVINGSTONE: 


I'll try to remember all those points, In regard to the 
acknowledgments, we phoned the head of the planning commission and 
asked if we could use these base maps because they would save us time. 
They said yes. So all we're saying on page 26 is thank you very much 
for the use of your maps. But if we said thank you in the wrong way 
we're sorry. There was no collusion other than that we used the base 
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maps we got from the printers. We didn't even go into the planning 
commission place to get them. It was arranged through Edmonton. 


On the townsite and the railway, you speak of a great deal of 
rush. I think Fording's lead time was about three years. When you go 
for the large equipment you have a lead time of about two years on 
some of that equipment. 


we have learned that you can't rush planning commissions. We 
know this and we will be giving them sufficient lead time. 


Regarding the estimate of population, I think you need to have a 
second look at Fording. I forget the figures; I'll have them in 
Lethbridge. I think there are 1,417 or 1,617 people living at Fording 
and theirs is a 3 million ton per year operation. We're speaking of a 
2 million ton operation here, so we don't see where you get 5,000 or 
anything close to that. 


Regarding the studies for a townsite and things like that, we 
realize that this must go ahead. This is one of the areas that must 
go ahead very quickly when they decide to go ahead with it. Wetll be 
dealing of course with the Alberta government on this. In Fording we 
dealt with the B.C. government and everything went through in its 
proper way. At fFording they established a construction site of 
temporary trailers and I would imagine this would be the policy here. 


You must remember that in your construction phase you will 
probably have about twice as many people as in your operating phase 
and therefore you must have a proper temporary campsite. This will be 
subject to all the environmental requirements and everything like 
that, the same way it was in B.C. So we anticipate and would not 
figure on anything other than an orderly development of this property 
if and when we go ahead with it. 


I think probably that's it. If I missed any I'd by happy to 
answer additional questions. 


MR. NICHOLSON: 


Just very briefly in response. The 5,000 figure, as I pointed 
out, was based on the economic employment multiplier of 1 to 3.5 
supplied by Mr. Barnes. Therefore that would be a rational conclusion 
on that assumption. On the Fording coal operation I think we are 
quite prepared to accept that this is a de facto example of what 
actually happens when a mine moves in. I think the two situations are 
quite similar. 


One thing I didn't ask. It was said that the strip mining would 
last 17 years and the underground mining up to 50 years, although this 
would again depend upon the contracts that were firmed up. If I 
recollect Mr. Livingstone's original presentation correctly, he used 
the term "temporary" in reference to the townsite. I just wonder if 
he could elaborate very quickly whether he envisions a permanent or a 
temporary townsite. 


MR. LIVINGSTONE: 


: First of all, going back to the size of the townsite, we 
indicated there would be about 450 jobs. The 3.5 is not right on. 
We've really got to consider the ones at the site as constituting the 
basic population living up there, so you're talking about 450 plus 
their families which gives you more the same figure as Fording Coal, 
round about 1,200 to 1,600. We are considering that this will be a 
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permanent townsite. I think I used the words "temporarily disturbed" 
as far as the land is concerned. 


As to the townsite, we anticipate this would be a long-term 
townsite except for the construction camp, which of course would be 
removed right after the construction phase. I think up at Fording 
they used a *start construction" and acted as soon as they decided 
where the townsite and everything was to be. They took some of the 
people who were going to be there permanently, built homes in the 
regular townsite and had them move out of the construction site or 
temporary housing. 


MR. WOOD: 


Charlie Wood from Edmonton. I'm a member of the growing group of 
people who are becoming concerned about our energy situation in 
Alberta. 


It is not a solution, but one of the very real ways of 
temporarily handling this energy situation is the preparation of 
synthetic natural gas from coal. The techniques for doing this are in 
a very advanced stage of engineering. The product is expensive, it's 
about $1.20 per 1,000 cubic feet. There are places in the United 
States where people are quite prepared to pay this at the moment. iL 
can't help thinking that in a very short period of time the 
preparation of synthetic natural gas from coal will be a very real 
possible use for the material mined in this area. I wonder if Mr. 
Livingstone would care to comment on this? 


MR. LIVINGSTONE: 


You are quite fright about the preparation of synthetic gas. 
There is already a plant down in the States under construction to 
produce 250 million cubic feet of gas per day and it costs $250 
million. Gas will come on stream they figure around about $1.05 or 
$1.10 in the first generation plants. They will probably be able to 
reduce this later on. We just don't see using high grade coking coal 
for gas; you may use some of the oxidized material. But when you are 
talking about gas from a coal plant, you have to dedicate a very 
large-sized reserve. So I think your gas from coal will certainly be 
out on the prairie, the sub-bituminous coals rather than the high 
grade coking coals. 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


Environment Conservation Authority. Brochure. Revised edition. 1973. 


Environment Conservation Act, 1970, being chapter 36 of the Statutes of 
Alberta, 1970, with amendments up to June 2, 1972, including pertinent 
sections of other acts referring to the Environment Conservation Authority. 
Office Compilation. 10 pages.’ 


Annual Report 


Environment Conservation Authority. First annual report, November 1970 
to November 1971. April, 1972. 101 pages. 


Environment Conservation Authority. Second annual report, December 1971 
to December 1972. 


Environment Conservation Authority. Four Ways Forward: education, 
Management, economics, legislation, 1972. 27 pages. 


PUBLIC HEARINGS 
Public Hearings on a Proposal to Restore Water Levels in 
Cooking and Hastings Lakes, August 23, 25, 1971 
E.P.E.C. Consulting Ltd. An economic analysis of the Cooking and Hastings 
Lakes. June 10, 1971. 


Macroplan Consultants Ltd. Recreation potential and development feasibility 
in Halfmoon, Hastings and Cooking Lakes. July - August, 1971. 


Prospectus: Cooking and Hastings Lakes public hearings, Edmonton and South 
Cooking Lake, Alberta, August 23, 25, 1971. 8 pages. 


Proceedings: public hearings on a proposal to restore water levels in Cooking 
and Hastings Lakes, August, 1971. 1 v. 


Summary: public hearings on a proposal to restore water levels in Cooking 
and Hastings Lakes, August, 1971. 64 pages. 


Report and Recommendations: public hearings on a proposal to restore water 
levels in Cooking and Hastings Lakes, August, 1971. (When available) 


Public Hearings on the Environmental Impact of Surface 
Mining in Alberta 


December 13, 15, 17, 21, 1971 and January 6, 1972 


F.F. Slaney and Co. Environmental Impact of Surface Coal Mining Operations 
in Alberta. November, 1971. 59 pages. (Reproduced in the proceedings) 
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Prospectus: the environmental impact of surface mining in Alberta, 
December 13, 15, 17, 21, 1971 and January 6, 1972. 6 pages. 


Proceedings: public hearings on the impact on the environment of surface 
mining in Alberta, December, 1971, January, 1972. 2 .v. $4.00. 


Summary: pub]ic hearings on the impact on the environment of surface 
mining in Alberta, December, 1971, January, 1972. 205 pages. 


Report and Recommendations: public hearings on the impact on the envir- 
onment of surface mining in Alberta, December, 1971, January, 1972. 


Public Hearings on the Conservation of Archaeological and 
Historical Resources in Alberta 


May 25, 29, June 1, 1972 


A prospectus for public hearings: the conservation of historical and 
archaeological resources in Alberta, May 25, 29 and June 1, 1972. 7 pages. 


Position paper for public hearings: the conservation of historical and 
archaeclogical resources in Alberta prepared by the Public Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Conservation of Historical and Archaeological Resources. 
March, 1972. 8 pages. (Includes three page addendum) 


Report: the conservation of historical and archaeological resources in 
Alberta prepared by the Public Advisory Committee on the Conservation of 
Historical and Archaeological Resources. March, 1972. 32 pages. 


Proceedings: public hearings on the conservation of historical and archae- 
ological resources in Alberta, May 25, 29 and June 1, 1972. 67 pages. 


Summary : public hearings on the conservation of historical and archaeo- 
logical resources in Alberta, May 25, 29 and June 1, 1972. 67 pages. 


Report and Recommendations: public hearings on the conservation of histor- 
ical and archaeological resources in Alberta, May 25, 29 and June 1, 1972. 
120 pages. 


Public Hearings on the Environmental Effects of the 
Operation of Sulphur Extraction Gas Plants 
October 2s 5.0lis, Le,e19s W972 


Klemm, R. K. Environmental effects of the operation of sulphur extraction 
gas plants. August, 1972. 116 pages. 


Terms of reference for public hearings: environmental effects of the 
operation of sulphur extraction gas plants, June, 1972. 2 pages. 


A prospectus for public hearings: environmental effects of the operation 
of sulphur extraction gas plants, October 2, 5, 11, 16 and 19, 1972. 
8 pages. 


Proceedings: public hearings on the environmental effects of the operation 
of sulphur extraction gas plants, October 2, 5, 11, 16 and 19, 1972. 3 v. 
1,743 pages. $6.00. 
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*Report and Recommendations: public hearings on the environmental effects 
of the operation of sulphur extraction gas plants, October 2, 5, 11, 16 
and 19, 1972. 128 pages. 


on Land Use and Resource Development 
in the Eastern Slopes 
June - July, 1973 


Information Bulletin Number 1: Terms of reference. 


Information Bulletin Number 2: Current Status Report on Alberta's Eastern Slopes. 
Information Bulletin Number 3: Information Centres and Source Material. 
Information Bulletin Number 4: Commercial Proposals Bulletin. 


Information Bulletin Number 5: Planning Statement - Oldman River Regional 
Planning Commission. 


Information Bulletin Number 6: Planning Statement - Calgary Regional Planning 
Commission. 


Information Bulletin Number 7: Planning Statement - Red Deer Regional Planning 
Commission. 


Information Bulletin Number 8: Planning Statement - Peace River Regional 
Planning Commission. 


Information Bulletin Number 9: Planning Statement - Athabasca~Yel lowhead 
“Information Bulletin Number Ne Task Force Position Paper. 
Information Bulletin Number 12: Science Advisory Committee, Ad Hoc Committee 


Paper on Land Use and Resource Development in 
the Eastern Slopes. 


Public Hearings on the Restoration of Water 
Levels in the Peace-Athabasca Delta 


A prospectus for public hearings: the restoration of water levels in the 
Peace-Athabasca Delta. September 25, 27 and October 2, 1973. 7 pages. 


Smith, S.B. The Peace-Athabasca Delta, a choice of water management alter- 
natives. August, 1973. 33 pages. {includes matrix) 


The Peace-Athabasca Delta Project Group. Technical Report: a report on low 
levels in Lake Athabasca and their effects on the Peace-Athabasca Delta. 
1973. 176 pages. illus. 


The Peace-Athabasca Delta Project Group. Summary report: _the Peace- 
Athabasca Delta, a Canadian resource. 1972. 144 pages. illus. 
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Public Advisory Committee on the Environment; proceedings of the first 
annual meeting, MacDonald Hotel, Edmonton, Alberta, November 25, 26, 1971. 
125 pages. 


Public Advisory Committee on the Environment: proceedings of the second 
annual meeting, Alberta Vocational Centre, Edmonton, Alberta, October 20, 
21; 1972.) 309) pages. 


Science Advisory Committee; first annual report, 1972. 55 pages. 
Additional Studies Available 


Underwood, McLellan and Associates Ltd. A preliminary assessment of environ- 
mental impact of oil and gas exploration and pipeline operations in Alberta, 
June, 1972. 51 pages. 


E.P.E.C. Consulting Ltd. and C.L. Sibbald, Agri - Business Ltd. The forest 
resource in Alberta: an examination with respect to Conservation, Recrea- 
tion and the Forest Industry. 1972. $30.00. 


DR. WALTER TROST 


Trost, Dr. Walter Raymond. Environmental management; presented to the 
Edmonton Chamber of Commerce, February 16, 1972. 11 pages. 


Trost, Dr. Walter Raymond. Employment, productivity and environment; 
presented at the annual canvention of the Alberta Federation of Labour, 
Calgary, Alberta, May, 1971. 11 pages. 


Trost, Dr. Walter Raymond. Managing the changing environment; presented to 
the 1973 AnnualConvention of the Alberta Society of Petroleum Geologists, 
January 18, 1973. 8 pages. 


*Being compiled at the time of this listing. 
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